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House Cleaning? 
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S HOUSE cleaning time draws near, the 
demand for ROYAL ELECTRIC CLEAN- 
ERS has tremendously increased. 


Why? Because Buffalo housewives have learned 
that during the Spring cleaning season, the 
ROYAL is their most efficient, least - expensive 
servant. 


Before starting your cleaning call at the Appliance 
Department in the Electric Building, or at the 
new store at 3084 Main Street and see the Royal 
in Operation. 


BUFFALO GENERAL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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FOREWORD 


-~ CAMP-FIRE SONG 
(Sung to the air of **Flow Gently, Sweet Afton’’) 
By H. B. Mitwarp 
Beside the swift waters of fair Quaker Run, 
As darkness draws ‘round us and daylight is done; 
We gather as comrades from many a tent, 
On friendship and gladness and fun-making bent. 
Chorus: 
Our camp-fire gleams brightly; the flames leap and fall, 
Commingling with shadows which curtain us all; 


From trail and from wigwam we come to pow-pow; 
How-how! You Pale Faces, How-how, Friends! How-how ! 


The mountains above us their summits lift high, 
Serene ‘mid the darkening shades of the sky; 

While sturdy and true stand the guardian trees 
And whisper their friendship as passes the breeze. 


Be near us, Great Spirit, our Teacher and Guide! 
In Thee all earth's creatures do ever abide; 

The songs in the trees and the brook’s silver tone, 
The mountains, the forest—all, all are Thine Own. 


Hossies: Ten cents per issue, $1.00 per year. 


Jacob F. Schoellkopf, President J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., Vice-President 
Horace B. Pomeroy, Treasurer R. J. H. Hutton, Vice-President 
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We will be pleased to furnish on Seneca 8060 
request a selected list of investment 
offerings for your consideration. MARINE TRUST BUILDING 


GREENHOUSES _ Lancaster, N.Y. 


TWO STORES 
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CAMP PLANS FOR 1923 
By 
Dr. Cartos E. CUMMINGS 


T THE present period of the world’s history, con- 
4 fronted as we are with the problems of the high 
cost of living, income tax, shortage of coal, and 
other advantages of modern civilization, all 
universal in scope and application and similarly 
all adding their individual quota to the high cost 
of living, any project of popular character, con- 
ceived and devoted to the public benefit and dedicated to public 
enjoyment free of charge to the individual, must overcome in the 
minds of the people at large the prejudice that there can be nothing 
worth while offered without cost, excepting it be in the line of 
propaganda and development with some ulterior motive. The 
Allegany State Park proposition has met with a certain amount of 
scepticism due to the fact that its facilities are extended to any 
person desiring to take advantage of them with absolutely no 
charge to the individual. This misconception, of course, does not 
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apply to that portion of our people who have had personal contact 
with the park, and it is hoped that eventually the idea may be 
universally accepted and the Allegany Park recognized in its 
true position, offering to the people of Western New York a most 
unusual and delightful-opportunity for summer recreation. 

The originators of the park idea, most of whom are represented 
on the present State Park Commission, realized that their problem 
consisted not only in acquiring lands but also in making such 
territory available and attractive. Naturally, the first problem 
was accessibility, and much of their effort was directed towards 
the building of roads and the opening up of the territory. The 
second development followed rapidly, this having to do with the 
establishment of the “group camp’, where individuals, usually 
associated through some organization, could assemble and be 
afforded all the pleasures and advantages of camp life without 
any of the irksome and sometimes difficult duties of camp house- 
keeping. The Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences not only vigor- 
ously supported the park idea through its president, but also has 
the honor of having established the first of these group camps and 
has maintained such a camp since the park was opened to the 
public in 1921. 

The members of our Society, who with their friends and 
families have attended the Society's camp during the past two 
seasons, will not require any argument here to convince them of 
the delights of a summer vacation spent in this manner, and it is 
a question whether any printed description can do justice to or 
make clear the attractions to one who has not had personal con- 
tact with them. For this reason the writer will not attempt in 
this presentation to advance any arguments in the line of the benefit 
and pleasure to be obtained from a vacation at the Society's 
camp, but will take advantage of the space and opportunity 
afforded to describe in detail such features of proposed administra- 
tion as will be of general interest. 


Camp SITE 


There is under consideration, to be presented to the people 
of the State of New York at the next annual election, a bond issue 
for $10,000,000, which if approved will be divided up among the 
State parks. Of this amount, $2,000,000 will be allowed to the 
Allegany State Park. If this sum is secured, an intensive scheme 
of expansion and development will be carried out. Many thousand 
acres of land will be added and a complete and magnificent system 
of roads established. This will afford the Society the opportunity 
of selecting a site for a permanent camp installation. As this matter 
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Sketch of the Camp by William Wild 


will not be settled before next fall, it has been decided to operate 
our camp this season on the same site as last year. Our present 
site affords the advantage of being accessible to headquarters, and 
in many ways is very desirable. On the other hand, its proximity 
to a main road is objectionable, particularly as we wish to be in 
a region where the wild life, especially the birds and flowers, are 
disturbed as little as possible. There is no doubt that a camp 
established in the open affords many advantages, particularly 
freedom from dampness, but a tent pitched in the bright sun is 
very uncomfortable during the heat of the day. The Commission 
has agreed to cut out the unnecessary trees, giving us more sun- 
shine and space and an opportunity to dry out thoroughly after 
a rain. Other improvements are contemplated and will be ac- 
complished when the season opens. The dining room is too small 
and does not permit the placing of tables for proper seating. An 
addition, 24 by 26 feet, will be added to the west end and a section 
of the present dining room partitioned off as a pantry. This will 
permit us to comfortably seat one hundred guests at small tables. 
A woodshed will be added adjoining the kitchen so that fuel can 
be kept dry in rainy weather. A small darkroom will be arranged. 
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We are promised an electric light plant, and while this equipment 
will not be sufficient for individual tent lighting, it will serve to 
light the streets, dining room, kitchen, and recreation tent. 


SLEEPING ACCOMMODATIONS 


The present equipment consists of tents of three sizes. The 
small 7 x g tent accommodates one individual; the 10 x 12, two; 
and the 16 x 16, a party of from four to six. The tents have matched 
wood floors, and are provided with metal cots with springs, suffi- 
cient mattresses, washstand, basin, etc., a lantern and a chair. 
The guests must provide blankets, pillows, bed covers, towels, 
and personal toilet articles. The very comfortable mattresses 
which are now provided and which were in use last year were of 
great service, making it possible to sleep comfortably without 
excessive covering, but the wise camper will provide himself with 
as much bedding as he is accustomed to use in winter weather at 
home. The camp, it must be remembered, is situated at an eleva- 
tion of about 2,000 feet and enjoys a wonderful atmosphere, 
most delightful during the daytime, but at night, particularly 
in fine weather, the temperature may drop almost to the freezing 
point. In fact, frost has occurred during the month o: August, on 
one occasion last year so severe as to blacken the leaves of the 
corn before the ears were ripe. 


DINING ARRANGEMENTS 


The small size of the dining room has made it impossible 
to adequately serve our big household. Several innovations are 
contemplated this year. We plan to provide ten tables, eight feet 
in length and seating ten people, and six waiters to assist in the 
service. Meals will be served on a period basis—breakfast from 
8:00 to g:00;dinner from 12:00 to 1:30; and supper, 5:30 to 6:30. 
It is not necessary or desirable that the entire camp should sit 
down at the same time. There will be ample food and we hope 
comfortable arrangements for its consumption. The dishes which 
have been used will be carried out of the dining room for cleansing, 
and this can be done without confusion or interference with those 
still at the table. Equipment is to be provided so that food can be 
kept hot until served, and we will be able to provide hot plates, 
particularly for the morning pancakes. 


RATES 


To properly carry out the proposed improvements and to 
provide the camp with the necessary employees, a standard rate 
of $15 a week, covering board and sleeping quarters, will be 
charged this year. This rate is based on one person in a 7 x 9 tent; 
two persons in a 10 x 12; and four persons in a 16 x 16. Last year 
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for experimental purposes two of the 16 x 16 tents were erected on 
a frame affording six-foot walls and a sufficiency of light and ventila- 
tion. We contemplate converting all of the 16-foot tents to this 
type. As this necessitates a considerable additional expense, a 
sliding scale will be adopted on these accommodations. Where 
four people or more occupy such a tent there will be no extra 
charge; where such a tent is occupied by three, $5 weekly will be 
divided equally among the three, making the individual rate 
$16.66; and where but two people occupy the tent the charge will 
be $20 a week each. No child under twelve will be taken, unless 
accompanied by an adult who will assume all responsibility for 
food and conduct. Children from seven to sixteen, accompanied 
by their parents, will be charged $8 weekly, provided they occupy 
standard quarters, but if in the large tent, the surcharge will be 
the same. Children twelve to sixteen, unaccompanied by parents, 
will be charged $10 a week. These guests will be given standard 
accommodations only. For visitors staying at least one full day 
and less than a week, the rate will be $2.50 per day, and for single 
meals or less than a day, $1.00 per meal. There will be no charge 
made for children under seven, but, of course, they will be accom- 
panied by their parents. 


SPECIAL ACCOMMODATIONS 
There has been considerable inquiry from some of our members 
as to the possibility of providing private tents to be reserved for 
the season. After much deliberation we are offering tentatively 


Arriving at the Camp 
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the following proposition. It must be understood that we cannot 
commit ourselves to it to an unlimited extent and that we reserve 
the right to limit the applications received to the extent of our 
ability to provide the necessary space and labor. A member of 
the Society who will pay in advance the sum of $30 will be pro- 
vided with a khaki tent, 16 x 16 in size, with matched flooring, 
six-foot walls and screening, four or more cots, and the standard 
tent equipment. This style of tent is shown below. We will 
provide a reasonable amount of lumber for the construction of 
shelving, tables, etc., but the actual building of such articles must 
be done by the individual. The sum of $30 is barely sufficient to 
pay for flooring and construction, and as the Society is not in a 
position to meet this expense, it must be paid in advance before 
work is started. This proposition will give the member the. ex- 
clusive use of this tent during the entire period that the camp is 
open, from July 1st to September 4th. He may use it for all or any 
portion of the season; may occupy it to the extent of the capacity 
of the tent, taking out a party of any size that can be accommodated 
therein. It may be used exclusively for week-ends or throughout 
the entire week as desired; and in the event that the individual 
does not wish to occupy it personally for the entire season, may 
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sublet its occupancy to any friend at any rate he cares to charge, 
or free if preferred. The camp administration will make every 
effort to arrange such subletting, but under no conditions will any 
of the original $30 be refunded. Any money passing must be 
arranged between the person advancing the amount and the 
occupant of the tent. is sum of $30 is not to be considered as 
rental paid and therefore is not subject to refund. Occupants of 
such tents may be members or guests of members, but the original 
party making the arrangement must be a member of the Society. 
The payment of $30 in no way affects the standard rate of board 
which is $15 a week for an adult or $8 a week for ages from seven 
to sixteen when accompanied by parents. It must be also specifi- 
cally understood that such payment grants no title or ownership, 
as the Commission does not permit any private ownership in the 
park territory, and that after September 4th, the closing day of the 
camp, all right, title or ownership, however construed, reverts 
through the Society to the Allegany State Park Commission. 


CAMP DIVERSIONS 


The general policy of the Allegany Park is to provide forest 
recreation facilities. There is no possibility nor desire to compete 
with the established summer resort. Such amusements as dancing, 
midway diversions, and other resort features, are quite out of 
place in a camp in the woods and are not to be expected. The 
absence of any large body of water makes boating and water 
sports impossible. The park offers a most delightful opportunity 
for life in the woods among ideal camp surroundings, and must be 
so accepted. In spite of the apparent lack of specific entertainment 
provided at our camp, very few of our visitors have complained 
of being bored, and appreciate the opportunity for complete 
rest and relaxation. Every day a party is conducted over the hills 
on a nature study excursion, and secures in this way a delightful 
exercise and opportunity for acquiring real information along 
the lines of nature study. The evening camp fire is an unique and 
never-to-be-forgotten experience. Community singing, amateur 
dramatics, more or less musical solos, and talks by capable visitors 
on entertaining and timely topics, afford a most varied program. 
At the campfire all dignity is set aside and everyone enters into 
the spirit of the occasion, to the mutual pleasure and benefit of 
the entire group of campers. No one who has assembled in this 
family circle feels the necessity for any formal introduction on 
the ensuing day. The campfire is the heart of camp life and very 
few of our visitors have attempted to withstand its cheerful 
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Early Morning Activities in Allegany Park 


influence. The bathing pool in the park is small, and pretty well 
occupied by some of the camps in its immediate vicinity. Last 
summer we discovered a very satisfactory “‘old fashioned swim- 
ming hole’ about three miles from headquarters, and every 
afternoon automobile parties started out to take advantage of its 
facilities. While not large, the pool is of sufficient depth to afford 
pleasant bathing, and being on the main stream of Quaker Run 
its water is of sufficient freshness. 


One of the most fascinating attractions of the park is the 
handicraft of the Indian basketmakers. One of these artists has 
had a camp located about a half mile down the road for the past 
two seasons, and arrangements have been made with him this 
year by which anyone interested can procure a supply of materials 
and the necessary instruction to acquire the rudiments of this 
interesting and useful occupation. The exact plans for this work 
have not been settled and it may be possible that we can find 
sufficient people interested to make it worth his while to move his 
establishment and become an integral part of our organization. 
In any case it will be possible for our visitors to make arrangements 
for the material and instruction, but as this is not a specific part 
of the Society's service, it is understood that he is at liberty to 
charge a fee. Of course, no one coming to the park will fail to bring 
a camera or kodak, and we are glad to announce that a concession 
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_ has been let by the Commission to a professional photographer who 
will have a studio near headquarters where roll films can be de- 
veloped and printed. We also offer to people who are really 
interested in nature photography, an opportunity for instruction 
in this work. We will have neither the opportunity nor the equip- 
ment to take care of developing and printing roll film or kodak 
pictures, but those who are interested in serious nature work and 
have proper tripod cameras which can be set up and focused, will 
be taken out and assisted in the photography of nature, and to 
the extent that we are able will be shown the proper methods of 
development. Inasmuch as the finishing of the pictures is no 
different from any other form of photography, we will not attempt 
to make or explain the making of prints. A darkroom where 
plate holders can be loaded will be constructed, but it must not 
be expected that we will offer general photographic instruction, 
although, of course, the camp authorities will very glad to 
explain any details of photography insofar as it is possible to do 
so. We cannot sell or provide any photographic materials, as this 
would interfere with the proper working of the general park 
concession along this line. 


SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS 


The experience of the past two seasons has enabled us to 
establish what we consider very satisfactory arrangements for the 
health of our visitors. Proper toilets have been provided by the 
Park Commission. All water on tap in the camp comes from seventy 
feet in the rock. A gasoline pump supplies a five-hundred-gallon 
tank, and this water has been subjected to careful test. We have 
been singularly and gratifyingly free from intestinal disorders, and 
in this connection may add that it is seldom that anyone at the 
camp suffers from a cold. Mothers with young children need have 
no hesitation in using the milk provided. Last year several young 
children were entertained and the two-year-old child of the writer 
suffered the change from certified milk to that supplied for the 
camp without the slightest reaction or disturbance. In case it is 
desired, milk can be obtained in a separate container, but it will 
be necessary for such as desire this service to make arrangements 
with the farmer for transportation. A large ice box keeps the food 
in good condition, and we are assured that ice in abundance will 
be available. While shower baths are provided for men and for 
women it has not been found practical to provide hot water, as 
our heating capacity cannot be made adequately large without 
a very considerable expense. An abundance of cold water, however, 
is available at all times. We feel that a record of two seasons with 
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very little of the ordinary summer sickness indicates that the 
matter of camp sanitation is pretty well in hand. There are certain 
features, however, requiring co-operation on the part of our visitors, 
and we must absolutely insist on a few simple restrictions. It is 
expected that the occupant of each tent will be responsible for 
the condition of his tent and the surrounding area. All refuse 
must be placed in the receptacles provided. The throwing of wash- 
water on the ground around the tents, or the polluting of the stream, 
is absolutely prohibited. Last season our efforts enabled us to 
maintain a practically flyless camp, and we must keep this condi- 
tion. It is, of course, understood that no service is provided in- 
side of the tent, and campers must procure washwater and dispose 
of waste themselves. 


REGISTRATION 


The matter of registration this season will be attended to at 
the office of the Society in the Library Building. Members of the 
Society desiring to enjoy the camp will first come to the office in 
Buffalo and secure from a blue print of the camp area such accom- 
modations as they desire. These will be paid for in advance, and 
the visitor will bring to camp his receipt entitling him to definite 
accommodations for such period of time as he desires. In order 
that this system may be properly handled, visitors must specify 
the length of time that they wish to remain, and agree to give up 
their accommodations on a definite date, in order that the in- 
coming visitors may be accommodated. In the event of our visitors 
desiring to remain a longer period, it will be necessary for them 
individually to take up the matter by letter or telephone with the 
Buffalo office and make the necessary arrangements there. No 
one but a member of the Society can make a registration, but he 
may include in his party the members of his family or any friends 
that he desires to take. There will be no definite periods nor any 
limit as to the length of time a visitor may stay. Camp will open 
Sunday, July ist, and will remain open until Tuesday, September 
4th, a period of nine weeks. We hope that there will be a large 
representation of family parties, as the camp offers attractions for 
all ages, and last year in one party a white-haired grandfather 
took pride in showing the beauties of the woods to a young lady 
just learning to walk. 


‘TRANSPORTATION 


The camp is most conveniently reached by automobile. A 
very fair running time from Buffalo to the camp is four hours. A 
State road of unequaled surface carries us to Hamburg, Eden, 
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North Collins, Gowanda, and Dayton. The completion of the 
Dayton-Cattaraugus road last summer enables us to reach Little 
Valley and Salamanca. Crossing the bridge at Salamanca and 
turning to the right on the River Road, we recross the river at 
Red House and have a satisfactory dirt road to Quaker Bridge, 
and crossing this, a five-mile drive brings us to the park head- 
quarters. The entire trip from Buffalo is about eighty miles. 
Those who are not so fortunate as to have their own cars will come 
to Salamanca on the B. R. & P., where a bus will meet the train 
and carry them into the park. Full information as to time of 
trains and so on can be obtained by calling up the B. R. & P. 
agent. This company is getting out a descriptive pamphlet which 
can be obtained upon application to the General Passenger Agent. 
It must be understood by our visitors that the camp or the Society 
can assume no responsibility for transportation of campers or 
baggage, and while we do not mean that we are not interested 
and that we will not do everything in our power to assist in this 
matter, we cannot be held responsible for details connected with 
this service, nor can we be called upon to provide bellboy or porter 
service in the camp. 
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In the matter of clothing, it is only necessary to have sufficient. 
No one ever attempts to “dress” at the camp. Khaki clothes are 
favored by the men and general camp outfits by the women 
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visitors. Skirts are never seen in the camp. A fairly heavy sweater, 
a rain coat, and rubber boots contribute to comfort. Plenty of 
bedding and towels are needed. A bathing suit will be found use- 
ful, and if you are able to play any musical instrument it will be 
much appreciated at the campfire. Ukeleles are not musical 
instruments. 

The camp is a big family and we try to create and maintain 
a family atmosphere. Please do not imagine that we are running 
a hotel. It is impossible for us to provide hotel service. While 
this statement may seem to be somewhat trite and unnecessary, it 
is nevertheless true that some of our visitors last season were in 
apparent ignorance of that fact. People coming to the woods and 
staying but two or three days cannot be expected to acquire the 
experience and point of view that come from camp management, 
and while it is necessary to make restrictions and rules we beg our 
guests to accept them as absolutely necessary. Our rules in the 
camp are very few. Guests are allowed to follow their own sweet 
will in most matters, but we must call attention to one or two 
necessary restrictions. We would prefer to put these in the nature 
of requests. Please do not pick or destroy flowers growing in the 
immediate vicinity of the camp site. Please do not cut or deface 
the trees. PLEASE DO NOT BRING DOGS TO CAMP, 
for if you do we reserve the right to refund any money which you 
have paid, and cancel your reservation. While each of you un- 
doubtedly possesses a dog without any bad habits, we have found 
that these animals are a distraction. The little ones are afraid of 
them and they do not contribute to the sanitary condition of the 
camp site. Several valuable dogs were seriously injured last 
summer while cultivating the acquaintance of porcupines. Un- 
accompanied children under twelve years of age will not be received. 
A general park rule forbids the building of fires, and anyone 
bringing guns or fishing rods is required by the Commission to 
check these articles at the park headquarters. Anyone carrying 
a revolver into the park must surrender the article to the rangers, 
under penalty of expulsion. » We positively cannot receive registra- 
tion for any individual, no matter by whom accompanied, unless 
such person be in perfectly normal health. Registrations from 
convalescents, invalids, or individuals of subnormal mentality, 
will not be received, and any such persons arriving at the camp 
will have their money refunded, and such reservation canceled. 

The Society of Natural Sciences is primarily dedicated to the 
extension of accurate knowledge concerning the wonders of nature. 
Its educational work, through its lectures and classes in the winter, 
follows a program not surpassed by any similar institution in the 
country. The Allegany Park offers a most inviting and favorable 
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opportunity for field work in nature, and it is hoped that eventually 
the camp may develop into a summer school where, under proper 
instruction and leadership, all persons interested may receive def- 
inite and superintended instruction. There is no lack of materia! 
in this area. The flowers of the park are myriad in number and 
variety and gorgeous in size and beauty. Its streams abound with 
freshwater life, and it would be hard to find a more delightful 
location for the bird student. More than a score of nests were 
found (the occupants engaged in the duties of housekeeping) 
within five minutes of camp headquarters last summer, and early 
in the season the morning concert was something to be remembered. 
Nowhere has the writer ever experienced the song of the hermit 
thrush and veery with greater brilliancy and profusion than in 
Quaker Run. 

If the members of the Society during the coming seasons dem- 
onstrate that they wish a camp in the park, and prove by their 
attendance that they will support it, the camp idea will eventually 
develop into a real opportunity and something well worth while. 
The budget of the Society does not permit the setting aside of any 
considerable sum for extension purposes along this line, and while 
the Commission has been very generous to us, we cannot expect 
very much more help from them. We are endeavoring to keep the 
cost of board at the lowest possible figure, and are not justified in 
presenting a deficit to the Board of Managers. We should have a 
large, roofed building to be used as an outdoor laboratory and 
museum and to provide shelter during rainy weather for lectures 
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and evening entertainment. As this would cost approximately 
$1,000, and should be of a permanent character, it is not advisable 
to attempt it this year, but as soon as it has been proved to us 
that the members of the Society will support a camp, a definite 
site will be chosen and properly equipped with the necessary 
structures. It may be in the future we will be able to offer to our 
members who are of a scientific turn of mind a field laboratory 
which we can open as soon as the spring flowers appear and keep 
in commission until the coming of the snows. We will grant that 
there is a lot to be learned about camping and camp management 
and are always eagerly anxious for suggestions or criticisms of a 
constructive character. Sometimes criticisms are received, and not 
without appreciation, on matters which we are personally aware 
need improvement, but which are not practical, and in such cases 
we are always ready to explain our position. There are a good many 
things which we hope to do in making the camp more comfortable 
and attractive, and at the same time a number of things which we 
can never hope to accomplish in a summer home in the woods. 
Physical comfort, sufficiency of food, and reasonable attention to 
health requirements, we shall furnish, but the most important 
feature of camp life, the real camp spirit, is not a matter of 
administration but the result of whole-souled co-operation and 
enthusiasm on the part of our visitors. 

If in the long run we find that the majority of our visitors desire 
service in the tents, clean towels, and similar conveniences, and 
are willing to pay the necessary price, it can and will be arranged. 

We regret that we cannot assume the responsibility for 
transportation of our guests to and from church service. It is 
impossible for the camp to provide a public bus, and even if we 
had the means of transportation, the cost of insurance which we 
would be obliged to carry would. be prohibitive. 

We have for the past two seasons been conducting regular 
nature hikes through the woods under competent leadership. 
Last year a number of trails were blazed and opened through the 
woods, so that it is now possible for our visitors to individually 
explore a large portion of the area without danger of getting lost. 
Immediately back of the camp a trail leads to the summit of the 
mountain from which a wonderful view to the south and into 
Pennsylvania is secured. To the east a trail crosses Slide Gulch 
and leads to the famous caves in the rock where we find a miniature 
Rock City, and we can continue down to Stony Brook and back 
by the road, if we desire. Opposite park headquarters, the Lookout 
Trail ascends, and from the summit a wonderful view of Quaker 
Run is disclosed. The Ranger Trail ascends the hills on the 
opposite side of the valley. All of these trips can be taken on foot 
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without the necessity of being away from the camp at mealtime. 
In addition to these walking trips there are other longer journeys 
which can be made in an automobile. Last summer a hiking party 
struck off south to Bradford, returning by car. Rock City is 
about thirty miles from the camp over a fair road, and the round 
trip can be made in a day and allow plenty of time at Rock City. 
It is about sixty miles in the car and through scenery of a very 
interesting character. An afternoon trip to Steamburg and a two- 
mile climb to the top of Jones’ Hill displays a wonderful panorama 
of the entire park. Below us is spread the valley of the Allegheny 
River, and the view includes the territory from Salamanca on the 
north to the Pennsylvania line on the south. Red House, Bay 
State, Pine Creek, Creek's Run, Quaker Run, and Wolf Run may 
be easily recognized. Another route takes us to Wolf Run, and 
climbing to the top of Elko Mountain the valley on both sides 
affords much of interest. A delightful after-supper drive of about 
ten miles to Quaker Run and around the hill by way of Pine Creek 
and Creek's Run enables us to visit a novel and interesting region. 
This country has been burned over in past years and abounds in 
wild berries of various kinds. Leaving the car at the end of the 
road in Cain Run we can find much of delight to explore, and by 
retracing the main road to Red House and following up Red House 
Creek we get into the Big Basin. There are many other delightful 
side trips, and our visitors, with an enthusiasm for hiking and 
exploring will find plenty to occupy their time in a worth-while 
fashion. If cars are available, we hope to arrange one or more 
-excursions for the entire camp. Last year our visitors enjoyed a 
most delightful day, being taken to Wolf Run and as far as the 
end of the road, whence they proceeded on foot over the crest 
and back to Coon Run to a picnic supper, returning to the camp 


about dark. 
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Vhop on Delaware Ave 


Chocolates and Bonbons 


are noted for their 
Purity and Quality 


252 Delaware Ave. 


y 


We solicit the patronage of a clientele whose 
requirements are artistic and efficient service 
in the decorating and furnishing of the home. 
M. J. Donovan & Associates 
Decorator of Interior 366 Delaware Ave. 


PETER PAUL & Son, INc. 
Stationers, Engravers and Printers 
GIFTS AND CARDS 
256 Delaware Ave. (above Chippewa) 


Accredited Agency For 


SNIRZ 
ROCHESTER 


SHOES 


The 
Arch-Aid Boot Shop 


in Delaware Court 
The Avenue at Chippewa 


BUFFALO 


An office need of any kind, to most business people of Buffalo, at once suggests 
LOCKWOOD'S 


MAKE IT A POINT TO PAY A 


VISIT OF 


INSPECTION HERE 


LOCKWOOD 


STATIONER 


ELLICOTT SQUARE 


SENECA 2773 


INew Spencer Delineascope | 


For LANTERN SLIDE and 
OPAQUE PROJECTION cox 


MODEL 4 


venience and compactness without sacrifice of the high 


JO wesienes” new and unique features that contribute to con- | 
standard of efficiency established by Spencer Instruments. 


The illuminant is a 1000-Watt Mazda bulb, which is so mounted 
on a sliding support that it can be easily slipped into either one of 
two positions; in one of which it is suitably placed for illuminating 
opaque objects and in the other for lantern slides. 
The changing of position is accomplished by means 
of a conveniently located handle, without opening 

the instrument or interfering with any 


PRICE COMPLETE — $163.00 


Discount to Schools 


Catalog sent on request 


Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Microscopes, Microtomes, De- 
linessagpes, Dissecting Instruments, Optical 


of its other adjustments. 
| 


Glass, Scientific Apparatus, Ete 
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Photography is a Real Hobby 
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KODAK AS YOU GO 


Your hobbies will be worth little to you without photographic records. 
See our complete stock of Kodaks, Brownies, Graflex and other cameras. 
Developing, Printing and Enlarging. 

Balopticons for Lantern Slide and Post Card Projection. 

Graphoscope Motion Picture Projector. 


J. F. ADAMS 


459 WASHINGTON STREET BuFFALo, N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN 


KNICKERS AND MISSES 


For HIKING, TRAMPING, GOLF, ETC. 


Made of tweeds and men’s-wear fabrics, in mixtures 
and checks, and also in khaki. Prices: $3.95 to $8.95 


Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co. 


“Go to Barnum’s First’’ for 


KODAKS AND SUPPLIES 


DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 
THAT IS REALLY SUPERIOR 


FRANCIS J. SIPPRELL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
Sittings at the Home or Studio 


528 Elmwood Ave. Phone Tupper 7235 


HERMAN GRIEB 
The Buffalo Taxidermist 


High Class Work. Originator of the Sloping 
Concave Back for Fish and Game. 


2393 Main St. Cres. 647 Buffalo, N. Y. 


BARNUM'’S 


Founded 1845 


265-267 MAIN STREET 
274-276 WASHINGTON STREET 


LET IT BE YOUR HOBBY 


to secure your photo material and apparatus from 
BUFFALO PHOTO MATERIAL CO. 


GeorcE J. Mason, Proprietor 


41 NIAGARA STREET 


BUFFALO'S FINEST KODAK. SHOP 
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Safe Fur Storage! 


Do you know that the Fur Storage vault at J.N.’s is 
the best in the city? The most completely equipped 
and the best place for your furs? Here are the reasons 


Every Coat is 
Suspended 


on a hanger—far enough from 
its neighbor so as not to touch 
it. This prevents crushing and 
creasing—so detrimental to 
the life and good appearance 
of furs. 


Life and Luster are renewed 
by keeping the vault at that 
same temperature in which fur- 
bearing animals best thrive. 


Two Thorough Cleanings 

without extra charge, are given. The first, before placing the 
furs in the vault, removes all dust, moth eggs and other foreign 
matter. The second, just before the furs are returned to you in 
the fall, helps to enliven and renew them. These two clean- 
ings alone are worth the cost of storage. ‘The cost also includes 
insurance. The storage charge is very low—3% of your own 
valuation of your furs. 


Telephone Seneca 5200 
and we will send our truck for your furs or other treasures that 
you wish placed in storage. IKemember—we care for your furs 
properly—the risk and worry are taken by us. 
J. N.’s--Fourth Floor 
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Riding Horseback is a Splendid Exercise ip 23 
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arene See Howard R. Strickler, B. O. S. beta 
. ects Oo OPTOMETRIST * 
Vision Corrected 53 Buffum Street View Avenue 


AVE YOUR BOOKS BOUND | fF ; 
and Library restored by a Master Mastercraft Furniture Shoppe 


Craftsman. Autograph letters and Uphelstering and Spestalie Rladé Window 
Manuscripts in- JOHN F. GRABAU | || ¥° Shades and Interior Furnishings 7 


laid and bound. Art Bookbinding Studio 163 East Ferry Street Tel. Oxford 1348 


Photo Albums 429 Parkdale Ave. 
Guest Books - - Bind your “‘Hobbies” 


Buffalo's Oldest and Greatest Cigar House 
Established 1903 


JOSEPH T. SYNDER 


Retailer of 


Better Cigars 


BUFFALO ROCHESTER SYRACUSE ERIE, PA. NIAGARA, FALLS 


“For Nearly a Quarter of a Century’ We have been serving many 
of the best families in Buffalo 


and surrounding territory with their daily needs for the table. Recognized 
brands of quality, 
combined with sat- The most complete Grocery in Buffalo 


isfactory service 

have made these A 

people our steady emer & CO 
asec iced IMPORTED GOODS 


patrons since 1898. groceries 


Telephone FRESH FRUITS 4*° VEGETABLES 
Seneca 1492 64-66 W. CHippewa ST.cor. FRANKLIN BUFFALO. N.Y. 
“Go to Barnum’s 
fie ARE AN OPEN BOOK 10 UQ | Fiese” sor 
Have Us Examine Your Eyes FISHING TACKLE 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
; ; We Handle Only the Bes 
Se ee The Kind That's Fit for Fishin’ 
BARNUM’S 
7 O Founded 1845 
265-267 MAIN STREET 
166 Franklin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 274-276 WASHINGTON STREET 
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Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Ammunition and 
Fishing Tackle 


The McRonald © Noe Co. 


Hardware 


Main and Ferry St. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Flowers For Everybody 


THE FLORIST 


440 Main St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Guaranteed Nursery Stock 


raaeste ||) BY VW. RICEC@CO. 


You are cordially invited to in- 


spect our new and remodeled Fillmore 2992 76 Dupont St. 


\ FIXTURE STUDIO Landscaping 


1| We are exhibiting an un- 
equaled showing of ceiling 
and wall fixtures including 
desirable importations not 
to be found elsewhere. 


a Specialty 


LAVERACK and HAINES 
ROBERTSON-CATARACT 
poenience Ato besaa Elmwood INSURANCE BROKERS 


(Agents for the insured) 


Insurance of every kind 


placed with the insured's 
interest solely in mind. 
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Camping in the Open is a Bully Hobby 2 
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Just a glance at any page of this 

magazine will tell you about our 
hobby. We print HossiEs and 
are glad to submit it as evidence of 
our ability. 


Your story needs just as appro- 

priate—although perhaps differ- 
ent—treatment. Let our service 
department suggest a plan. 


BAKER, JONES, HAUSAUER, INC. 
45 CARROLL STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


TENTS ~ CAMP BEDDING 


“ANYTHING MADE OF CANVAS” 
AT BARGAIN PRICES 


Catalog gladly mailed upon request 


CARNIE-GOUDIE MFG. CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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BUFFALO SOCIETY OF NATURAL SCIENCES 


Museum Notes 


NATURE STUDY FOR CHILDREN AT THE 
NEW MUSEUM 


THESE days of highly specialized civilization 
and crowded cities, the value of nature study 
for children can hardly be overestimated. The 
training in habits of observation and deduction, 
the healthy out-of-door life which it encourages, 
the sympathy with principles of conservation and 
protection, the pleasure in knowing and under- 
standing Mother Nature who, season by season, 
is continually telling us new and fascinating stories, are only 
a few of the benefits nature study brings to children which 
make for continual happiness and contentment and aid in 
building up character. 

For the younger children who have to remain in town 
during the summer we are organizing nature study groups in 
minerals, insects and birds with short field trips and labora- 
tory practice. Our Museum Games will also be continued 
during May. 

This month classes of school children in large numbers 
are visiting our Downtown Museum where the natural his- 
tories of insects are being explained to them, illustrated by 
our truly wonderful collections; while at the New Museum 
talks are being given every day to the school children on 
birds and physical and commercial geography. 

A new and very beautiful exhibit of shells is being pre- 
pared and will shortly be on view in the New Museum. The 
exhibit will be in the form of a wall panel and will be a 
companion piece to the butterfly case which has excited so 
much admiration. The beautifully illuminated labels are the 
work of the Assistant Director, Miss Annabel D. Galvin. 

The nature study work at the Science Camp in the 
Allegany State Park will be conducted during the month of 
July, and perhaps later, by Mr. Orren L. Pease of the 
Museum staff. 

Mr. Chauncey J. Hamlin, President of our Society, was 
elected President of the American Association of Museums 
at its recent meeting in Charleston, S. C. 

Mr. William L. Bryant, Director of the Museum, was 
elected Vice-President of the New York State Archaeological 
Society at its annual meeting in Albany. 
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Hot Weather is Coming 


Get your Electric Iron Now 
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S_ IN washing and cleaning, so in ironing the 
electric way is the modern way, the easiest 
and quickest way, and the least expensive way. 
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Why not conserve your strength, increase your 
leisure, and add to your comfort during the hot 
season, at the same time reducing household 
expenses by using an electric iron. 


The latest, most efficient models are on display 
at our appliance department in the Electric 
Building and at the new branch store on North 
Main Street. Call and see them. 


BUFFALO GENERAL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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FOREWORD 


OMEfof the most exquisite woodland beauty spots 

of Western New York are described in this issue 
of Hopsiges. Many a traveler has come home after 
far wanderings and declared that our State is the 
most picturesque among them all. Much native 
beauty of landscape is due to glaciation, and 
especially do waterfalls owe their origin to this 
monstrous force. But the crowning feature of all 
is our magnificent verdure. Few people seem to 
realize this, however, if we are to judge by the masses of flowers 
picked annually by auto parties. The wholesale harvesting of such 
blossoms as the Swamp Azalea, the large orchids, the Trailing 
Arbutus, Lupine, the Fringed Gentian, Beach Pea and the Cardinal 
Flower is now telling upon these varieties, for they are becoming 
more rare each year. On no condition should the flowers of the 
above-mentioned list be picked. Trees, as well as flowers should be 
considered and protected. Young saplings are the forerunners of 
great forests. Injuring them in any manner, such as slashing or even 
cutting down, is not conducive to future forest growth. Be a 
Conservationist ! 


Hossikes: Ten cents per issue, $1.00 per year. 


Jacob F. Schoellkopf, President J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., Vice-President 
Horace B. Pomeroy, Treasurer R. J. H. Hutton, Vice-President 


Schoellkopf, Hutton (@, Pomeroy 


Incorporated 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We will be pleased to furnish on Seneca 8060 
request a selected list of investment 
offerings for your consideration. MARINE TRUST BUILDING 


? GREENHOUSES — Lancaster, N.Y. 


THREE STORES 
Hotel Statler 
304 Main St. 


260 Delaware Ave. HALF A MILLION SQ. FT. OF GLASS 
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Photo by Dr. E. A. Hubbard 
A Woodland Path near Olean, N. Y, 
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WESTERN NEW YORK HAUNTS 
OF NATURAL BEAUTY 


And How They Can Be Reached By Means 
of an Automobile 


By Pror. W. P. ALEXANDER 


HE MOTORIST to-day has in his automobile a veritable 
magic carpet capable of transporting him into fascinating 
regions, if not with the instantaneous performance of the 
miraculously propelled rug of fable, at least with comfort 

and the possibility of stopping as often en route as the lure of 
unexpected beauty spots, and chance encountered points of in- 
terest may demand. 

Mothe~ Nature, with prodigious extravagance, has wrought 
a wonderland in our own country, and the motor tourist in West- 
ern New York with a few hours at his disposal may easily drive to 
spots of scenic beauty such as rival, or even surpass, many popular 


_and justly famed localities that to visit often means traveling to 


distant parts of our globe. Striking geological processes in the 
remote past have effectually prepared for the peculiar type of 
picturesque scenery for which the western part of New York is 
noted. In ancient Silurian and Devonian seas were laid down the 
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sediments from which shales and sandstones were formed, and in 
the waters lived the myriad array of animals that made our lime- 
stones possible, and in the form of fossils, record for us conditions 
that existed in ages long vanished. Eroded in these sedimentary 
rocks we find magnificent gorges into which plunge waterfalls of 
charm and awe-inspiring grandeur. 

To the gouging of mighty glaciers we owe the trend of many 
of our lovely valleys, and the form of the Finger Lekes, widely 
known for their distinctive beauty, is in large measure attributable 
to the same cause, the scooping, plowing action of vast masses of 
moving ice. To the glacial period we must also turn for an explana- 
tion of many peculiarities of our State's topography—its morainal 
hills, its drumlins and eskars—as well as for an understanding of 
its varied soils, all of which were conditioned in some manner by 
the ice that several times completely covered our State. To all of 
the factors resulting from the past history of our earth's crust, the 
formation of rock strata, erosion and glaciation, we owe the char- 
acter of our interesting flora, a widely-varied plant list, and one 
that lends no inconsiderable charm to regions that motorists will 
cover in using this article as a guide for auto excursions. 

Some of the trips prepared for this issue of Hossies will be 
found, if taken from Buffalo, to be of considerable length. These 
have been included mainly on account of numerous requests that 
have been made by users of these guides for more extended drives 
to interesting places than we formerly thought it advisable to 
cover in this magazine. 

In complying with this request it has seemed desirable to 
make these longer trips include a considerable part of the beauti- 
ful Finger Lakes’ region and to treat objective points much as in 
past issues of HopsBies we have treated interesting places nearer 
Buffalo, pointing out such phases of the natural history as are 
considered distinctive and noteworthy in each locality. It is hoped 
by the writer that one or more long trips will be taken by every 
motorist reading this article. Taughannock Falls and the Couders- 
port Ice Mine are especially recommended, for these are of such 
unusual interest that they cannot fail to win an ever-increasing 
number of champions to the cause of scenic conservation. 


Pot-HoLeEs—NIAGARA GLEN 


Drive to Niagara Falls, Ontario, and proceed northward along 
the gorge to the park above Niagara Glen. Leave car and descend 
into the gorge. 

Pot-holes are formed in bed-rock by the action of swirling 
waters that carry in circular motion hard materials that gradually 
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grind out pot-like cavities. The pot-holes now found in giant 
rock fragments reposing at the bottom of beautiful Niagara Glen 
were undoubtedly formed during the glacial period beneath the 
moving ice mass. They were cut in the hard Niagara limestone, and 
the action of the water must have continued over a long period of 
time, for these pot-holes are of great size and may be considered as 
really wonderful examples of this peculiar type of erosion. 


THE SPHAGNUM Bosc NEAR BARRE CENTER 


To the real nature-lover a sphagnum or peat bog is a never- 
ending source of genuine delight. Plants demanding unusual 
growing conditions may be found associated in such localities, and 
these for the most part are among the rarest and most beautiful 
forms of our flora. Orchids of several genera, the marvelous Pitcher- 
plant, Sundews, Cotton Grass, Cranberry, and Andromeda may 
be looked for among other low-growing sphagnum-loving plants, 
while Leather-leaf, Winterberry, the Swamp Blueberry, and Larch 
form the taller masses of vegetation. In June, such bogs can hardly 
be surpassed in beauty if the delicacy of foliage coloration is made 
the criterion. The Barre Center bog is of interest also in showing 
how sphagnum moss is gradually transformed into peat, a first 
stage in coal formation, for here in places peat has been removed, 
and the transition from living plants to semi-carbonaceous matter 
may be seen in situ. 

To reach this bog, drive to Batavia; turn north and by way of 
Elba and South Barre continue to Barre Center. Make left turn 
at the village and drive eastward to third left turn. Headed south 
on this road, proceed to a farm on the right side of the road about 
one and one half miles from the point of turning. Enquire at the 
farm for the location of the path to the bog. 


THE Devit's PuLpit 


An extraordinary natural phenomenon called the Devil 
Pulpit can be witnessed just north of the highway that runs be4 
tween Batavia and LeRoy in the form of a gigantic rock mass that 
has been shoved to its present position by the ice of the long- 
vanished glacial age. It is situated on the Clark property about 
two miles east of Batavia. Geologically, this mass of transported 
rock is of great interest, for it is largely composed of Bertie limes- 
stone of Silurian age that is now resting on the Onondaga lime- 
stone, much younger rock of Devonian age. The rock strata of 
Western New York slope gently to the south so that the more 
ancient formations to the north pass under the younger rock 
strata near Batavia. The glacier moving southward plucked off 
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this vast mass in its passage and shoved it about five miles, a 
distance far enough to set it well upon the beds that were laid 
down at a very much later time. The magnitude of the glacier’s 
work can be better understood when it is stated that the Devil's 
Pulpit is thirty feet across at its base. 


MorRGANVILLE CREEK AND FALLS 


Motor to Batavia and eastward to Stafford; turn north and 
proceed to Morganville. A visit to the falls of this creek with the 
picturesque ruins of the old mill still standing on the high bank is 
satisfying to the tourist where pictorial beauty in the landscape 
makes an appeal. The Onondaga limestone of the regicn is rich in 
fossil remains, and some quaint traditions are extant about the 
cave, falls and glen of this attractive locality. 


Upper REACHES OF HAMPTON BROOK 


Diive to Hamburg, continue through to East Eden, make 
right turn at that point and drive down to where the road crosses 
Hampton Brook: Leaving the car, proceed on foot upstream. The 
stream has cut a fairly deep gorge for itself, and the east branch 
especially, which will be encountered about a mile south of the 


Photo by K. B. Mathes 


The Devil's Pulpit 
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road, is an arrow V-shaped ravine of distinctive sylvan beauty. 
The typical plants of the forest floor and cool, shaded cliff-sides 
will be met with in this locality in greatest perfection, especially 
in June. This being a secluded spot causes it to be favored by 
birds as a nesting place, and many interesting species can here be 
studied by the student of our feathered friends. 


THE 1812 CEMETERY NEAR WILLIAMSVILLE 


Motor to Williamsville and turn south on Garrison Road in 
the village. Crossing Ellicott Creek, turn eastward and continue 
until the old cemetery of the soldiers of 1812 is encountered on the 
south side of the road. A large cannon has been mounted on the 
site and a bronze tablet will be found that recounts the history 
of the men who are buried in this little, unadorned historical 
cemetery. 


CaYUGA CREEK NEAR COWLESVILLE 


From Buffalo, drive to Town Line by way of Lancaster; take 
the first right turn beyond Town Line and go south to the first 
left turn; proceed eastward until Cayuga Creek is reached. Leave 
car and explore the creek bed. Cross the creek and drive south- 
ward on the east bank toward Cowlesville. Stops should be made 
from time to time so that party may be able to examine the rock 
formations that occur in this interesting locality. Driving to this 
vicinity from Buffalo about June 2oth will disclose great masses 
of one of our most beautiful wildflowers—the Foxglove Beard- 
tongue—in full bloom along the roadside near Cayuga Creek. 
Admire but do not pluck the plants. In the Portage shales of 
the stream-bed will be found fossil plants of the remote past in a 
wonderful state of preservation. Giant Horsetails and ferns of the 
Sphenopteris type are to be seen in abundance. The delicate 
fronds of the latter plants still perfect in every detail are truly 
remarkable when it is remembered that these organisms flourished 
millions of years ago. 


CONCRETIONS OF THE LITTLE BUFFALO CREEK 
NEAR MARILLA 


From Buffalo, drive to Marilla; at the village turn westward 
on Bullis Road and proceed to the first right turn, taking this 
road continue to the bridge crossing the Little Buffalo Creek; 
park your car and follow the creek bed upstream. 

Concretions found embedded in stratified rock are nodular 
masses of variously-shaped rock differing in composition from the 
formations in which they occur. In shales they are usually made 
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up of carbonate of lime. When concretions are broken open it is 
often discovered that they have grown up about some definite 
nucleus such as plant.or animal remains. The great Dinichthid or 
Terrible Fish, the head of which may be seen in the New Museum 
of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, was found in a giant 
concretion in the Eighteen Mile Creek. The concretions in the 
creek bed near Marilla are notable on account of their great size — 
and beautiful shapes. uf 


MARSHFIELD TO TAYLOR HoLLow ALONG THE NortTH BRANCH 
OF CLEAR CREEK 


From Buffalo, go to North Collins by way of Hamburg and 
Eden Valley. Drive out of North Collins eastward to Langford; 
take right turn and go due south to Marshfield. From the last- 
named place continue south to the first right turn; keep on this 
road through to Taylor Hollow. The creek between Marshfield 
and Taylor Hollow is intensely interesting to those who admire 
nature in her vernal aspects. Spring flowering plants are rampant 
in the more secluded parts of the glen and on the precipitous banks 
along the course, fine mosses and ferns are very abundant. The 
glen some four miles west of Marshfield should be entered by bird 
lovers in the spring, for many species that are either migrants or 
summer residents can be studied in this unmolested locality. 


GORGE ON HUNTER CREEK NEAR WALES CENTER 


Drive to East Aurora and proceed via Big Tree Road toward 
Wales Center; take third right turn and run down diagonal road 
one half mile. Park car and walk south to Hunter Creek which 
should be explored by progressing upstream. 

A trip up this fine creek on foot during the spring or autumn 
months will long be remembered. It is one of the wild spots in our 
country in which plant and animal life can be studied to-day under 
fairly primitive conditions. m 


CANASEROWLIE FALLS 


From Buffalo, drive to Springville. By way of Tifft Street 
continue west toward Zoar. Cross the Cattaraugus Creek at the 
lower end of the Zoar Hill Road; take the left turn and drive to 
the Canaserowlie Creek, Park car and proceed on foot down stream 
to the point where the Canaserowlie enters the Cattaraugus Creek. 
Birds and spring wildflowers are abundant in this region and offer 
an excellent opportunity for field study. The Canaserowlie plunges 
over an almost vertical cliff into the Cattaraugus, making a fine 
waterfall, while the small gorge that the former stream has cut for 
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Photo by W. L. Bryant 


Concretions in Little Buffalo Creek 


itself is a splendid example of what is geologically known as a 
hanging valley. 
GLEN IRIS—LETCHWORTH PARK 


From Buffalo, drive to Portageville via East Aurora, Wales 
Center, Varysburg, Warsaw, and Gainsville. From Portageville, 
proceed north to Letchworth Park. This park is perhaps unsur- 
passed by any other spot in Western New York for variety of 
scenic beauty, historic interest, and the perfection of its arboreal 
‘display. Apart from the majestic gorge and three picturesque 
cataracts that occur here, the Old Council House removed from 
Caneadea, and the interesting museum, the most attractive 
feature of Letchworth Park is its truly wonderful flora. Mr. 
William Pryor Letchworth greatly admired fine trees, and in- 
troduced in the glen practically every species that would thrive 
there. A further interest centers around many of the finer speci- 
mens on account of their having been planted by famous men, 
including Judge George W. Clinton, who were the guests of Mr. 
Letchworth at Glen Iris. The wild flora, too, is magnificent, end 
beside a great array of more common forms, the gorge near the 
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lower falls bears the distinction of being one of the few localities 
in our State wher@the little insectivorous plant known as Butter- 
wort occurs. 


CANEADEA 


The territory immediately surrounding the present village of 
Caneadea is uncommonly interesting historically, and makes a 
worthwhile objective for a motoring party in search of places that 
loom up conspicuously in the early history of our State. Here was 
the principal village of the Senecas on the upper Genesee, and with 
the Indian traditions of the place such romantic names as those of 
Mary Jemison, the De-he-wa-nis of the Seneca nation, Horatio 
Jones, and the famous Major Van Campen will ever be associated. 
The country about Caneadea is very beautiful and is covered to- 
day with the plants that Joseph Jones, the “Quaker Surveyor’ , 
mentions in his quaint report made in 1827. The following is a short 
excerpt from Jones account of the arboreal flora as he found it: 
“The bottomland is an alluvial soil, and where it is not cultivated, 
is covered with elm, butternut, sycamore, plum trees, and a kind of 
timber which bears some resemblance to the Balm of Gilead, but 
is not the genuine. The tableland is a sandy loam and bears large 
white pine, white oak, sugar maple, and some birch; the highland, 
with pine and oak, with some mixture of chestnut, white and soft 
maple, and the soil with few exceptions is a gravelly clay’. With 
but minor changes this old report covers the conditions that 
exist to-day around Caneadea and makes it clear that Jones was 
a good naturalist as well as an excellent surveyor. To reach Can- 
eadea from Buffalo, drive to Portageville and thence southward, 
following the Genesee River. 


FALL BROOK NEAR GENESEO 


From Buffalo, drive to LeRoy by way of Batavia; continue to 
Geneseo over the Caledonia, Avon route. About two miles south 
of Geneseo, park your car just east of the Erie Railroad crossing 
and follow the creek found at this point upstream. This creek is 
the small but beautiful Fall Brook that has cut for itself a fine, 
deep gorge out of the Genesee and Hamilton shales. Passing 
through a grove of noble black walnut trees the visitor to this 
sylvan beauty spot soon finds his way into a progressively-im- 
pressive wooded gorge that finally terminates in a circular bowl 
into which plunges a high, single-drop waterfall. The shales of the 
gorge walls are highly fossiliferous and the collector will find no 
difficulty in picking up many interesting brachiopods and occa- 
sionally very perfect trilobites are discovered. 
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CANFIELD CREEK AND FALLS 


Follow directions given to reach Fall Brook near Geneseo. 
Canfield Creek is crossed by the road between Avon and Geneseo 
about five and a half miles south of the former village. Inquiry 
should be made at one of the farms as to the best way of reeching 
the falls and gorge of this fine stream. The picturesque part of its 
course is not visible from the highway. 

People with a predilection for waterfalls will find the search- 
ing out of this somewhat hidden gem mest profitable. The ravine 
below the falls is rugged and full of fine, weody plants, including 
some of the finest specimens of the shrub called Bladdernut that 
the writer has ever seen. The creek bed, both above the falls and 
in the gorge, abounds in fossils that range from brachiopods to 
trilobites. Exceptionally fine crinoid heads are occasionally dis- 
covered in this creek bed. 


CuBA LAKE AND THE O1L SPRING INDIAN RESERVATION 


From Buffalo, proceed to Maplehurst by way of East Aurora, 
Holland, Machias, and Ischua. At Maplehurst, turn east and 
drive up Oil Creek to Cuba; turn north and continue to North 
Cuba and thence westward along the south shore of the Reservoir 
to the Indian Reservation. The oil spring was known to white 
people more than two hundred years ago and the Indians knew of it 
from time immemorial. The spring was thirty feet in diameter and 
its oily water was thought by the Red man to possess great curative 
properties. The Oil Spring Reservation is controlled by the 
Senecas on the Allegheny River, but none of them now live on the 
tract at Cuba Lake. 


PARKER MOUNTAIN IN ALLEGANY STATE PARK 


- Proceed to Salamanca by way of Gowanda, Dayton, Cat- 
taraugus, and Little Valley. Leaving Salamanca, drive down the 
valley of the Allegheny to Red House; make left’ turn and go 
eastward until crossroads are reached; make left turn and drive 
to the end of the McIntosh Creek Road. After leaving the car, 
continue on foot up the trail to the top of Parker Mountain. From 
the cleared summit of this mountain a magnificent cycloramic 
view of the region may be obtained, extending many miles in all 
directions and including much of the mountainous area to the 
south and southwest that is now the Allegany State Park. The 
surrounding forest offers rich material for the plant lover, and there 
is an excellent spot for a party to picnic near the ruins of the old 
stone Parker dwelling that will be found on the trail near the sum- 
mit of the mountain. Be sure to take your field glasses with you. 
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ELKDALE Rock City 


Take the route. to Gowanda, and thence by way of Dayton, 
Cattaraugus, and Little Valley, drive to Elkdale. Inquiry should 
be made at the general store as to the condition of the road leading 
to Rock City before the attempt is made to reach it by car. The 
distance from Elkdale is several miles. 

The wonderful rock formation to be visited in this locality is 
not unlike other rock cities found in Allegany, Cattaraugus, and 
Chautauqua counties and is composed of giant fragments of a 
beautiful conglomerate that in age belongs to the lower carbon- 
iferous system (Mississippian). The extent of the Elkdale Rock 
City makes it notable, however, for it covers an area of about one 
hundred acres. The enormous blocks of rock that occur on a hill- 
top at an elevation of nearly two thousand feet above sea level 
were derived from a mass that originally was deposited at the 
northern limits of the ancient carboniferous sea. The breaking 
up of the once continuous mass was brought about by the wearing 
down of the land through stream action which caused the frag- 
ments to break and slip down to lower levels. Weathering has 
widened the fractures between the blocks so that to-day the whole 
is suggestive of an ancient deserted city with its streets, alleys, and 
courts in a state of picturesque ruin. The more or less rectangular 
masses of rock are from thirty to thirty-five feet in height, and 
here and there they support large trees that somehow managed to 
grow upon their upper surfaces. 


THE Coupersport ICE MINE AND OLE BULL CASTLE 


From Buffalo, motor to Olean, and thence to Coudersport via 
Westons Mills, Shingle House, and Sharon Center. 

The natural phenomenon known variously as ““The Devil's 
Ice Box’, “The Ice Mine’, and “‘Nature’s Wonder’, is located 
about four miles east of Coudersport, Potter Co., Penna. It is a 
vertical shaft approximately forty feet deep and eight feet in 
width in which, strangely enough, great ice masses of truly re- 
markable beauty begin forming in the spring of the year. These 
formations of crystal-clear ice persist throughout the summer but 
vanish mysteriously with the coming of winter. In the pleasant 
months of May and June when the surrounding mountains are 
luxuriantly clothed with their covering of sylvan vegetation, one 
may enter this curious subterranean contradiction of the season, 
and find icicles twenty-five feet in length and all manner of fan- 
tastic formations that rapidly take one back in imagination to the 
very heart of winter, 
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The motorist after visiting the Ice Mine will find it worth 
while to run down the Scenic Highway to the southeast some 
thirty-five miles where the historic lands and ruins of the Castle 
of Ole Bull may be seen. Bull, the famous Norwegian violinist, 
built the castle about 1852 at a time when he was attempting to 
make the section in which the picturesque ruin now stands a new 
home-land for his countrymen in America. 


DrIvE ALONG SILVER AND WALNUT CREEKS 

An auto drive through charming country may be taken by 
proceeding to Silver Creek in Chautauqua County and continuing 
southward to East Mud Lake by way of Hanover Center, Smiths 
Mills and Nashville. After a stop at the little lake, drive south to 
Wango and turning northward, return by way of Forestville, 
following Walnut Creek from that place back to Silver Creek. 
Plant-life is very attractive in this region, and by following the 
beds of either creek in the summer months it is possible to collect 
a large number of well preserved fossils. 


GORGE OF THE CHAUTAUQUA CREEK 
From Buffalo, drive to Westfield by way of the Hamburg 
Turnpike through Irving and Fredonia. Leave Westfield by the 


Photo by K. B. Mathes 
Falls and Glen at Morganville 
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Portage Street Road and drive south approximately six miles; 
bear to the right; continue to second right turn, and proceed to 
the end of the road which is near the edge of the Chautauqua 
Creek Gorge. This deep, superbly-wooded gorge is difficult of 
access, and care should be taken to find a safe place for descending 
into its depths. The trouble encountered will more than repay you, 
however, for the illusion of remoteness and primordial forest 
grandeur that lurks at the bottom of this cut in the rocks has been 
created by the constant and persistent action of a stream over 
vast stretches of time. Bird life in the Chautauqua Gorge is 
worth a little quiet study. 


CANADAWAY CREEK AND GORGE 


From Buffalo, drive via the Hamburg Turnpike to Irving and 
thence over Sheridan to Fredonia. Leave Fredonia by the Water 
Street route and continue south to Shumla. At Shumla, obtain in- 
formation to reach the farm of Mr. Charles Lewis, where your car 
can be parked. This point is near the magnificent gorge of the 
Canadaway Creek, a spot that will delight the admirer of Nature 
who revels in the lonely grandeur of an untouched wilderness. 
The stream has cut its steep-walled gorge in soft Portage shales, 
and in places the frowning walls rise to more than three hundred 
feet above the narrow channel. The cut is beautifully clothed with 
forest trees of which the hemlock is most in evidence. In fact, the 
Indian name ‘of the stream, Gana-da-wa-ow, means ‘running 
through the hemlocks’’. Several cascades also occur along the 
Canadaway. Many birds nest in this gorge, including the Scarlet 
Tanager, several unusual warblers, the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
and the Slate-colored Junco. 


To THE FINGER LAKES REGION OVER THE LIBERTY HIGHWAY 


An attractive route to the lake region that has been called the 
Switzerland of America’, owing to its geologic formations, streams, 
gorges and lakes bearing a striking likeness toSwiss natural phenom- 
ena of the same character, is the excellent auto road traversing 
the southern tier of scenically-embellished counties known as the 
Liberty Highway. From Buffalo, the autoist proceeds to either 
Salamanca or Olean where the highway is encountered that ex- 
tends from Westfield on Lake Erie eastward to Binghamton, From 
Olean, drive to Cuba and thence to Belvidere and up the valley of 
the Genesee River to Wellsville. From the last named point, pro- 
ceed to Andover; turn north, and at Alfred Station an interesting 
side trip of a few miles may be taken to Alfred where the university 
there located can be inspected. Continue to Hornell, then by way 
of Canisteo Station, Cameron, and Addison, drive to Corning and 
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thence to Horseheads where a turn to the north is taken and the 
road followed that leads to Watkins. 


WATKINS GLEN 


Auto parties to the Finger Lakes Region from Buffalo can 
follow the Liberty Highway route (see preceding trip) to Watkins, 
or by way of Rochester can reach this interesting locality at the 
head of Seneca Lake by driving through Canandaigua, Geneva, 
Penn Yan, and Dundee. This celebrated glen needs hardly more 
than passing mention here. It is now a State park, and its geo- 
logical wonders have been made available to the visitor by safe 
walks throughout its entire length. 


CHEQUAGA FALLS 
(NEAR Montour FALts) 


From Watkins, motor out Franklin Street south to. Montour 
Falls. This little village stands where once lived the famous Queen 
Catherine of the Seneca nation. Her name was Montour. Around 
this spot are a number of charming ravines that will repay well the 
time spent in visiting them, but the lovely cascade known as Che- 
quaga Falls will appeal to many as being a remarkably fine ex- 
ample of this most captivating form of falling water. 


THE FALLS AND GORGES IN AND AROUND ITHACA 


From Watkins, drive to Ithaca via Montour Falls, Alpine, 
and Newfield. About one and one half miles south of Alpine make 
a left turn and proceed in a northeasterly direction. 

While at Ithaca the natural features that will most strongly 
appeal to the autoist will be the two magnificent gorges that bound 
the campus of Cornell University; Cascadilla on the south, and 
Fall Creek on the north. The falls of the latter stream, which may 
be viewed to good advantage by driving out North Cayuga Street, 
are of rock formation and particularly striking in the spring. The 
party, while on the campus, should by all means climb to the roof 
of Roberts Hall (College of Agriculture) to obtain the magnificent 
view of the region to be had from that point of vantage. A drive 
of about nine miles will take the party to Freeville where the 
George Junior Republic is located. A visit to this unique institu- 
tion will be long remembered by the tourist. 


BUTTERMILK GORGE AND FALLS 


Take the South Road and motor to the lower falls of Butter- 
milk Gorge which is three miles from Ithaca on the east side of the 


Inlet Valley. Excellent facilities have been provided for the park- 


ing of cars in a pleasant grove beside the picturesque waterfall. A 
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trip up through the charming gorge which is about one mile in 
length should be undertaken by the tourist if the full beauty of 
this marvelous rock-cut wonderland is to be disclosed. Enormous 
pot-hole cauldrons will be encountered in which the waters of the 
stream wildly swirl and escape in deeply eroded cuts so narrow 
that in places they may be crossed by merely stepping over them. 
This is remarkable when it is understood that these fissures carry 
all of the water that the visitor has witnessed plunging over the 
great lower fall. Half way up the gorge a high monolith of rock is 
a spectacular feature of the locality; this has been created by the 
stream eroding around a fragment of rock that is more resistant 
than the general mass composing the formations in which the 
gorge is cut. The entire length of this waterway is characterized 
by sylvan beauty, and on the north bank of the stream may be 
seen fine specimens of Red Pine, a tree not often found to-day in 
our State. 
ENFIELD GORGE 


Seven miles from Ithaca on the west side of the Inlet Valley 
may be found what many people consider to be the most beauti- 
fully-wooded gorge in the Finger Lakes region. It can be reached 
easily by the fine State Road that leads to its outlet. After parking 
the car and slipping on rubbers, a jaunt should be made by the 
party up the gorge as far as the great Lucifer Falls. Each of the 
numerous gorges in this highly-favored scenic region possesses 
individual peculiarities. The charm of Enfield lies in its wild, 
romantic state. Nature here seems a thing of primeval days, and 
a wealth of beautiful plant life aids in heightening the impression 
made upon the mind, that here one is far from the involved mazes 
of urban affairs. 

Geologically, the gorge is magnificent. Straight water chutes 
through which the waters rush are a peculiar feature of this spot, 
and the beauty of Lucifer Falls is singularly a thing apart and 
unlike that of most gorge falls. The view from the heights above 
the falls is exceptionally fine. 


‘TAUGHANNOCK GORGE AND FALLS 


By way of the Lower or Shore Road, drive northward from 
Ithaca to the outlet of Taughannock Gorge. The distance is 
approximately nine miles. The noble grandeur of this phenomenal 
gorge can best be appreciated by slowly following the stream that 
flows through its wooded depths up to the great pit into which 
the waters of the fall take their majestic plunge. Not far from the 
mouth of the canyon the creek tumbles over a low ledge of Tully 
limestone, making an effective fall. As the hiker progresses up the 
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wide gorge, the bare cliffs of black Genesee shale rise higher and 
higher in ever-increasing magnificence. Trees growing on the 
bottom, and shrubs covering the talus slopes here and there, give 
Taughannock a sylvan touch, an impression that suddenly dis- 
appears when the falls are reached, for here in cold, threatening 
majesty the naked rock rises to heights of nearly four hundred 
feet. The falls, with a vertical drop of two hundred and fifteen 
feet, descends to a wide, cool basin with a sweep of silvery beauty. 
The falls form the highest single-drop waterfall this side of the 
Rocky Mountains and are interesting for this distinctive feature 
alone. 

In Taughannock Gorge, together with other rare plants, grows 
the tiny wild primrose (Primula mistassinica), a floral waif that 
probably was left stranded in a few places when the glacial ice 
withdrew from our State. Of unusual interest, too, is the great 
Duck Hawk which year after year nests on a high crag up the 
north wall of the gorge about half a mile from its mouth. Taug- 
hannock is one of the few places where this large, handsome falcon 
rears its young in New York. Field glasses should be carried if 
the nesting ledge is to be inspected. Before leaving the region the 
delta built by the stream far out into Cayuga Lake should be gone 
over. It is wholly composed of the materials eroded by the stream 
in cutting this colossal gorge. 


WATERFOWL REFUGE, UNION SPRINGS 


If motoring north from Ithaca, follow directions for reaching 
Auburn from that place. If driving in from Geneva, proceed over 
Seneca Falls, running out Cayuga Street northward toward Black 
Lake and looping around to Cayuga Village. From that point 
continue down the Shore Road on Lake Cayuga directly south to 
Union Springs. Here in the village will be found a large pond in 
which some remarkable experiments are being carried out in the 
breeding of our wild waterfowl under protected conditions. The 
work is being done by the Department of Ornithology of Cornell 
University. It is a rather amazing sight to see wild canvasbacks 
and other ducks here being looked after like ordinary domestic 
fowls and responding to the treatment with a confidence not often 
witnessed in wild creatures. 


WATERLOO AND THE SCYTHE TREE 
In driving from Geneva to Seneca Falls, the Genesee Turn- 
pike, a dirt road on the north bank of the Seneca River, should be 
followed to Waterloo. Two and one half miles west of Waterloo 
is located the farm of Mr. C. L. Schaffer on which may be seen the 
famous historical Balm of Gilead known as the Scythe Tree. A 
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young man by the name of Johnson, on October 29, 1861, left 
the farm to enter the army. He hung a scythe in the poplar with 
the request that it be left there until he returned. Johnson died 
of wounds in 1864, and his scythe is still in the tree, so embedded 
in its growth that only a small part of the blade can now be seen. 


CANOGA, THE BIRTHPLACE OF SA-GO-YE-WAT-HA 
(RED JACKET) i 


From Geneva, drive eastward to Seneca Falls and turning 
south on Ovid Street take the second left turn, proceed eastward 
and bear to.the right at second turn. Bear to the east at the next 
road and again to, the right, driving south to Canoga. 

To the Buffalonian, Red Jacket is more than a mere name. The 
famous orator of the Seneca nation, first buried in the little ceme- 
tery at the end of Buffum Street, and afterward interred at Forest 
Lawn, is conspicuous in the early history of Buffalo. A monu- 
ment has been erected on the Canoga Creek just north of the 
village of that name to commemorate the fact that Sa-go-ye-wat-ha 
came into the world in the neighborhood of Lake Cayuga, and the 
trip in this instance may assume the nature of a little journey to 
do homage to the genius of Red Jacket at the Canoga Memorial. 


BarE HILL, CANANDAIGUA LAKE 


From Buffalo, drive to Rochester. Taking Monroe Avenue, 
continue to Pittsford and thence to Mendon, bearing to the left 
at Centersville. At Mendon, turn east and proceed to Canandaigua. 
Drive out Main Street to Lake Road, take first right turn and 
continue down the eastern shore of the lake to Vine Valley. This 
place is near to the famous Bare Hill, the Nun-do-wa-o-no or 
Garden of Eden of the Senecas, The Indians of this nation have 
a belief that their race was brought into existence on this hilltop, 
and consequently they hold it in sacred veneration. 


Drum_ins, NorTH OF AUBURN 


Drive to Auburn from Ithaca via the east shore of Cayuga Lake 
(stops can be made at Barber's Corners north of Aurora for a visit 
to the celebrated Totem Tree, and at Union Springs to see the 
Cornell Waterfowl Refuge on the way). At Cayuga, turn eastward 
and proceed directly to Auburn. The most characteristic feature 
of the landscape for many miles north of Auburn is provided by the 
peculiar hill-like mounds known as drumlins. These formations 
are rounded, elongated elevations that slope off to the southward 
and are composed entirely of heaped-up glacial deposits. Their 
long axis indicates the direction in which the ice moved at the 
time when these remarkable accumulations of transported material 
were being molded into their present distinctive form. 
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MUSEUM NOTES 


HE MUSEUM has received from Mrs. Victoria Handel 

a number of fine specimens which she collected for us 

during her recent trip to Florida and the West Indies. 

One of the most interesting specimens is a nine-banded 

armadillo. We welcome such an indication of the interest of our 

members in looking out for specimens for our collections when on 
their travels. 

The Society has recently acquired by purchase the fine 
anthropological collection of Mr. Charles D. Arnold. It comprises 
a splendid series of prehistoric stone and copper ornaments and 
implements. Especially noteworthy are the very beautiful and 
highly polished stone axes and effigies from Costa Rica. 

This spring will see the opening of a biological laboratory at 
the New Museum. We have long needed such a laboratory where 
life histories and the development of plants and animals can be 
observed and studied. The laboratory will be equipped with 
breeding cages for insects, tanks and terraria. Several alligators, 
and an immense bullfrog weighing more than a pound, are eagerly 
awaiting the opening of this laboratory. 

In the palaeontological laboratory, work is proceeding with 
the reconstruction of the fine head of Dinichthys newberryi, dis- 
covered in Eighteen Mile Creek last summer by the assistant 
director. This specimen is unique, the species having heretofore 
been known by a single jawbone. It will be mounted as a wall 
panel and will shortly be placed on exhibition in the New Museum. 

Miss Annabel D. Galvin, the assistant director, has recently 
been awarded a scholarship in the American School in France of 
Prehistoric Studies. The students, under the leadership of Dr. 
Ales Hrdlicka, director, will visit England, France, lgium, 
Germany, Czecho-Slovakia and Croatia, studying the museums 

containing the remains of primitive mankind and visiting the sites 

where relics have been found. Later, they will undertake exca- 
vations for the remains of palaeolithic man at a site which has 
been accorded the school by Dr. Henri Martin near the town of 
Villebois-Lavalette, about twenty-five miles southeast of Angou- 
leme (Charente). 

William L. Bryant, Director of the Museum, has recently been 
elected an active member of the Explorers’ Club. 

Spring hiking is now in full swing. Every Saturday finds at 
least twenty members of the Allegany Field and Trail Club out 
walking. The Roosevelt Field Club children are going out every 
Saturday morning, weather permitting. If you care for the out-of- 
door life, come and join with us. You will be welcome. 
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Vhop on Delaware Ave 


Chocolates and Bonbons 


are noted for their 
Purity and Quality 


252 Delaware Ave. 
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We solicit the patronage of a clientele whose 
requirements are artistic and efficient service 
in the decorating and furnishing of the home. 
M. J. Donovan & Associates 
Decorator of Interior 366 Delaware Ave. 


Accredited Agency For 


The 
Arch-Aid Boot Shop 
in Delaware Court 
The Avenue at Chippewa 
BUFFALO 


PETER PAUL & Son, INc. 
Stationers, Engravers and Printers 
GIFTS AND CARDS 
256 Delaware Ave. (above Chippewa) 


SHOES 


An office need of any kind, to most business people of Buffalo, at once suggests 
LOCKWOOD'S 


MAKE IT A POINT TO PAY A 
VISIT OF INSPECTION HERE 


LOCKWOOD 


STATIONER 


ELLICOTT SQUARE . SENECA 2773 


For LANTERN SLIDE and jad 
OPAQUE PROJECTION 


MODEL 4 


JO venience” new and unique features that contribute to con- 
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venience and compactness without sacrifice of the high 
standard of efficiency established by Spencer Instruments. 


The illuminant is a 1000-Watt Mazda bulb, which is so mounted 
on a sliding support that it can be easily slipped into either one of 
two positions; in one of which it is suitably placed for illuminating 
opaque objects and in the other for lantern slides. 
The changing of position is accomplished by means 
of a conveniently located handle, without opening 

the instrument or interfering with any 
of its other adjustments. 


PRICE COMPLETE — $163.00 


Discount to Schools Catalog sent on request 


Spencer Lens Company 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Microscopes, Microtomes, De- 
*s, Dissecting Instruments, Optical 
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Glass, Scientific Apparatus, Ete 
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Photography is a Real Hobby 


KODAK AS YOU GO 
Your hobbies will be worth little to you without photographic records. 
See our complete stock of Kodaks, Brownies, Graflex and other cameras. 
Developing, Printing and Enlarging. 
Balopticons for Lantern Slide and Post Card Projection. 
Graphoscope Motion Picture Projector. 


J. F ADAMS 


459 WASHINGTON STREET | BuFFaALo, N. Y. 


oie Srey PRL airy: nereces 
For HIKING, TRAMPING, GOLF, ETC. 


Made of tweeds and men’s-wear fabrics, in mixtures 
and checks, and also in khaki. Prices: $3.95 to $8.95 


Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co. 


FRANCIS J. SIPPRELL on renee Wee” fat 
PHOTOGRAPHER KODAKS AND SUPPLIES 
mp een es thn Heats of Beilin DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 
528 Elmwood Ave. Phone Tupper 7235 THAT IS REALLY SUPERIOR 
HERMAN GRIEB BARNUM’S 
The Buffalo Taxidermist Founded 1845 
High Class Work. Originator of the Sloping 
Concave Back for Fish and Game. 265-267 MAIN STREET 
2393 Main St. Cres. 647 Buffalo, N. Y. 274-276 WASHINGTON STREET 


LET IT BE YOUR HOBBY 
to secure your photo material and apparatus from 


BUFFALO PHOTO MATERIAL CO. 


GEorGE J. Mason, Proprietor 41 NIAGARA STREET 


BUFFALO'S FINEST KODAK . SHOP 
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J.N.ADAM 6 CO. 


‘Known fo or Service, Quality and Lo Low w Prices 
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Insure the Safety of Your Furs 
By Using J. N.’s Up-to-date 


Fur Storage Vaults 


Think back and consider the time and energy 
you put into the selection of your furs-— and 
the money you invested in them. Then you will 
realize why it is so absolutely necessary and im- 
portant to insure them against any harm during 
the summer. 


J. N.’s Care For Furs Properly 


They are thoroughly cleaned to remove all dust and 
moth eggs, etc. Then they are hung in the vault, each piece 
separated from others, and the cold, dry air is circulated 
around and through them. When you want them 
in the Fall, they are again subjected to a mechanical 
process which lifts each tiny hair, making the furs look 
like new. The storage charge includes these cleanings and 
insurance against fire and theft. Call Seneca 5200 and we 
will call for your furs. 


J.N.’S-- FOURTH FLOOR 
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Riding Horseback is a Splendid Exercise “ip 4 Jee 5) 


COMPLETE SERVICE NOTHING NEGLECTED TO _ 


Howard KR. Strickler, B. O. S. 


All Defects of OPTOMETRIST Corner Park 
Vision Corrected 53 Buffum Street View Avenue 


AVE YOUR BOOKS BOUND 7 
and Library Restored by a Master Mastercraft Furniture Shoppe | 


Craftsman. Autograph letters and 

: ; Upholstering and Specially Made Window | 
Manuscripts in- JOHN F, GRABAU | || 9" "Shades and Interior Furnishings? 
laid and bound. ~ Art inding Studio wr F = =r a ean tT 
Photo Albume 429 Parkdale Ave. East Ferry Street el, Oxfo: i 


Guest Books - - Bind your ‘‘Hobbies” 


ENGRAVINGS IN THIS ISSUE MADE BY 


Photo Process Engraving Co. 
Engravings of Quality 


Drawing Illustrating 
Designing Halftones 
SENECA 7774 Lettering Zine Etchings 
272 WASHINGTON STREET Burra.o, N.Y. 


‘ ‘Fi * 2 
or Nearly a Quarter ofa Century We have been serving many 
y f of the best families in Buffalo 


and surrounding territory with their daily needs for the table. Recognized 
brands of quality, 
combined with sat- The most complete Grocery in Buffalo 


isfactory service 
have made these : 
people our steady Pe 4 Cs 


patrons since 1898. 


GROCERIES, SSTAREIND (090 IMPORTED GOODS 
Telephone ~ FRESH FRUITS 4"° VEGETABLES 
Seneca 1492 64-66 W. CHippewa ST.COR.FRANKLIN BUFFALO. N.Y. 
“Go to Barnum’s 
Ft ARE AN OPEN BOOK TO UQ@ | Fiese” tor 
Have Us Examine Your Eyes FISHING TACKLE 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
We Handle Only the Best 
(We Are Registered Optometrists) The Kind That's Ah fox Fichin’ 
BARNUM’S 
7 O Founded 1845 
265-267 MAIN STREET 
166 Franklin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 274-276 WASHINGTON STREET 
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Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Ammunition and 
Fishing Tackle 


The McRonald @ Noe Co. 


Hardware 
Main and Ferry St. - BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Flowers For Everybody 


THE FLORIST 


440 Main St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Laboratory Equipment 


To Our New 
FixtureStudio 


Chemicals—Stains 


You are cordially invited to in- Scientific Instruments 


spect our new and remodeled 


FIXTURE STUDIO 


We are exhibiting an un- RoveyY INSTRUMENT Co., INC. 
equaled showing of ceiling . : xe : 
and wall fixtures including 73-75 NIAGARA SQ., BUFFALO, N, Y. 


desirable importations not 
to be found elsewhere. 


LAVERACK and HAINES 
ROBERTSON-CATARACT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


| Niagara, Mohawk and Elmwood 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
(Agents for the insured) 
(TOIT Te ova ELLE Insurance of every kind 
. placed with the insured's 
interest solely in mind. 


Please Patronize 
Hobbies Advertisers Seneca 2522 122 Pearl St. 
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Just a glance at any page of this 

magazine will tell you about our 
hobby. We print HosBiEs and 
are glad to submit it as evidence of 
our ability. 


Your story needs just as appro- 

priate—although perhaps differ- 
ent—treatment. Let our service 
department suggest a plan. 


BAKER, JONES, HAUSAUER, INC. 
45 CARROLL STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


TENTS ~ CAMP BEDDING 
“ANYTHING MADE OF CANVAS” 
AT BARGAIN PRICES 


Catalog gladly mailed upon request 


CARNIE-GOUDIE MFG. CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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BUFFALO SOCIETY OF NATURAL SCIENCES 
a 
Summer Camp 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


1. The Camp will’open for visitors on Sunday, July 1st, 
and will remain open until Tuesday, September 4th. 


2. The rates, covering sleeping quarters and board, are 


$15 per seven’ days: for adults; $8 for children seven to six- | 
teen when. accompanied by -parents; $10 from seven to six- ~ 


teen unaccompanied by guardian; $2.50 per day for less than 


seven days, and single meals $1; accompanied children under . 


seven, no charge. 
Guests must reserve and secure accommodations at the 


aby Building before ravine for the Camp. This is — 


imperative. 


_ 4. There will be no camp Ne grinde? ; on wien you 
please and stay as long as you like; provided that registra- 
tion is made at the Buffalo office. Sleeping quarters must be 
given’ up when term of registration expires to accommodate 
incoming guests. 


5. The tents are equipped with cots, mattresses, mirror, 
washstand, basin, etc. We do not furnish bedding, towels, 
or personal toilet articles.. Bring plenty of bedding. 


’ A 1 

6. Full information as to train service can be obtained by — 
calling up the B. R. & P. ticket office. The Society is not in | 
a position to assume any responsibility as to transportation | 


of guésts or baggage. 


7. The best route by automobile is Hamburg, Gowanda, 


Dayton, Little Valley, Cattaraugus,.and Salamanca. Dis- | 
tance from City Hall to Park Headquarters is eighty miles; | 


sixty, concrete road. 


8. Guests are held responsible for condition of tent equ ip- 


ment’ and immediate environs. Accommodations must 
left in as good condition as when taken. 


No dogs will be allowed in the Camp. Experience has | 


ried this rule necessary. 


10. We furnish complete camp service, but are not at- 
tempting to run a’ hotel. We have no porters, bellboys or 


chambermaids. On the other hand, there are no_tips, 
incidental fees, or extra expenses of any kind. 
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Sizzling Sad-Irons or Cool Comfort? 
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UMMER, a sizzling stove, a sweltering 

laundry, heaping clothes hamper — 

and sad-irons! This combination spells 
torture to the housewife. 


ii 


@ But thousands of Buffalo home-makers 
escape all that by ironing electrically. 
They have learned that electric ironing is 
cheaper, better and a thousand times easier 
and more comfortable. 


@ A particularly fine assortment of electric 
irons await your inspection at our Appli- 
ance Department in the Electric Building 
and at the new store at 3084 Main Street. 
Look them over when you call to pay 
your service bill. 


Buffalo General Electric Company 
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FOREWORD 


CICADA which has just emerged from its pupal skin is 

the subject of this number's cover. The insect was photo- 

graphed in the Boston Hills by Mr. M. G. Schnecken- 

burger. The cicadas are very fond of sending forth their 
shrill music during the heat of July and August. 

The contents of this issue of HopsiEs is a resumé of our public 
hearing for a new museum which was held in the City and County 
Hall last February 23d. The Council of the City of Buffalo referred 
the matter to a referendum vote next Election Day. Hundreds of 
the Society's members and friends are securing the names of citizens 
who will vote in favor of the proposition next autumn. The passing 
of the referendum to erect a new museum for the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences in Humboldt Park depends upon the organized 
efforts of the members and friends of the Society, and the amount 
of effort that has been expended is most encouraging. Many friends 
who are members of lodges or clubs are securing pamphlets concern- 
ing the reasons for the need of a new museum, are distributing these 
among potential voters, and are securing their signatures. Any others 
who desire to aid us in this manner may secure material by calling 
at the third floor of the Public Library building or pamphlets will be 
forwarded them if they will phone Seneca 7637. 


Hossigs: Ten cents per issue, $1.00 per year. 


Jacob F. Schoellkopf, President J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., Vice-President 
Horace B. Pomeroy, Treasurer R. J. H. Hutton, Vice-President 


Schoellkopf, Hutton (® Pomeroy 


Incorporated 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We will be pleased to furnish on Seneca 8060 
request a selected list of investment 
offerings for your consideration. MARINE TRUST BUILDING 


G D GREENHOUSES _ Lancaster, N.Y. 


THREE STORES 
Hotel S:atler 


304 Main St. a: es ee es: 
260 Delaware Ave. HALF A MILLION SQ. - OF GLASS 
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WHAT OTHERS THINK OF US 


“A collection of the importance of the one just examined 
should be adequately housed and supported by the city and citi- 
zens of Buffalo. It is unquestionably one of the really great collec- 
tions in America, especially in certain fossil groups’’. 

DR. CHARLES P. ALEXANDER, 
Professor of Economic Entomology, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


“T find your collections excellent. Most beautiful are your 
Devonian fishes. They form a very important contribution to our 
knowledge of the lower vertebrates in general” 


DR. ERICK ALSON STENSIO, 
University of Upsala, Upsala, Sweden. 


‘I am impressed with the amount of thought that has been 
given in the planning of your exhibits to the minutest detail. The 
result of this effort speaks for itself’. 


HARRY C. WARDELL, 
State Museum, Albany, N. Y. 


“A most excellent institution for making human beings ac- 


quainted and satisfied with their wonderful habitat”’. 
DR. PETER H. GOLDSMITH, 
Director, Interamerican Division 
of the Carnegie Endowment. 


“A splendid new idea, splendidly worked out. A museum the 
people can understand as well as the specialist. Not a wilderness 
of scientific Latin names but a useful public institution’. 

SYLVANUS G. MORLEY, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


“Nothing clearer, simpler, or better, of this type exists, to 
my knowledge’. 
ALANSON SKINNER, 
Curator of Anthropology, Public, Museum 
of the City of Milwaukee. 


“What I have especially admired, first, your admirable series 
of lantern slides and methods for their distribution and use; 
second, the thorough system of descriptive popular labels; third, 
the excellent assemblage of geologic illustrations in the New 
Museum’’, 

DR. W. D. MATTHEW, 


American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City 
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THE COMING REFERENDUM 
FOR THE NEW MUSEUM 


HIS number of Hossies discusses the proposition of the 

new building for the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 

which is to come before the people of the City of Buffalo 

on areferendum vote next November. The need for a 
new building has been apparent for a number of years, but the 
great increase in the Society's activities recently has made the new 
building an absolute necessity. Plans for an adequate and beauti- 
ful building have been drawn, the State Legislature has authorized 
the expenditure, and the City Commissioners have referred the 
question to the citizens. Two hundred of the city’s leading organi- 
zations have endorsed the Society's program, and other museums 
all over the country have written of their interest. The detailed 
plans of the desired new structure were given in the February 
issue of HopsBiEs, and in this number the evidence of the wide- 
spread interest is indicated. 


The Board of Managers of the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences passed the following resolution unanimously at their 
meeting last March 15th: 


‘Resolved, that it is the sense of this meeting that the decision 
of the Honorable Council of the city to refer to the voters of the 


— 
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city at the next election, the question of the erection of a new 
museum building for the use of the Buffalo Society of *Natural 
Sciences on the easterly side of Humboldt Park was well taken. 


“It is the judgment of the Board of Managers of the Society 
that such a referendum will give all the voters of the city an 
opportunity to learn more than they perhaps already know about 
the extensive educational work being carried on by the Society 
and the possibilities for the extension of such work in case the new 
museum is constructed, and if the referendum for the erection of 
this building dedicated to the use of the people of the city is 
carried in the affirmative, all the people of the city will have such 
an appreciation of their proprietorship of the institution as will 
result in a much wider use of the educational opportunities offered 
by the work of the Society and a justified pride in its further 
development. 


“Be it further resolved that the Board of Managers of the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences take this opportunity of pub- 
licly thanking His Honor, the Mayor, and the other Councilmen, 
as well as the press of the city and all the various clubs, organiza- 
tions and individuals who have aided the Society in arranging to 
have this project for a new museum building on the easterly side 
of Humboldt Park submitted to a referendum of the voters of the 
City of Buffalo”. 


The clubs and organizations referred to in the foregoing reso- 
lution have been added to since March 15th. In some instances 
there may be a possibility that the Society has failed to record a 
few of the organizations, although a great effort has been made to 
canvass the entire field, to prevent omissions. The list of clubs 
that have passed resolutions in favor of the city erecting a museum 
in a Park for the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, is 
as follows; 


Afternoon Study Club, 

Allegany Field and Trail Club. 

The American Artists’ Club. 

The American Association of Engineers. 

The American Association of University Women, 
Les Amis de La France. 

Audubon Society of Buffalo, 

Automatic Club, Inc, : 
Auxiliary No. 28, Ladies of Union Veteran Legion. 


Barnard College Alumnae Club, 

Benevolent Lodge No, 664, I. O. O. F. 

Betsy Ross Tent No, 24, Daughters of Veterans of the Civil War. 
Bison City Stamp Club. 

Botanical Hobby Club. 
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Buffalo Canoe Club. 

Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 

Buffalo Chapter, American Institute of Architects, 

Buffalo City Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Buffalo City Women’s Club. 

The Buffalo Coterie. 

Buffalo Council, Woodcraft League of America. 

Buffalo Historical Society. 

Buffalo Home Bureau. 

The Buffalo Hotel Association. 

_ Buffalo Investment Bankers’ Association. 

Buffalo Kindergarten Union. 

Buffalo League of Advertising Women. 

Buffalo Life Underwriters, Inc. 

Buffalo Lodge of the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. 

Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Buffalo Nurses’ Association. . 

Buffalo Officers’ Council, Mothers’ Clubs and Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. 

Buffalo Orpheus. 

Buffalo Real Estate Board. 

Buffalo Schoolmasters’ Association. 

Buffalo Society of Artists. 

Buffalo Society of Mineral Painters. 

Buffalo Sorosis. 

Buffalo Turn Verein. 

Buffalo Wholesale Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association. 

Builders’ Exchange of Buffalo. 

Building Trades Council, City of Buffalo. 

Business Women's Bible Class of the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church. 


Canisius College. 

Catholic Business Women's Club. 
Catholic Women's Federation. 
Catholic Women’s Saturday Afternoon Club. 
Cazenovia Community Organization. 
Central Labor Cound. 

Century Study Club. 

Children’s Museum League of Buffalo. 
Colonial Study Club. 

Commonweal Club of Buffalo. 
Conchological Club. 

The Conopus Club. 

Crescent Lodge No. 551, 1. O. O. F 
Crippled Children’s bild of Buffalo. 
The Current Events Club. 


The Democratic Club of One Thousand Women. 
Dold Quality 50-50 Club. 


Employers’ Association of Buffalo. 
The Engineering Society of Buffalo. 
English-American Reading Class. 
Equality Club of Buffalo. 
Erie County Society for the Protection of Birds, Fish and Game. 
Executive rd of the Division of Neighborhood and Recreation of the 
Buffalo Council of Social Agencies. 
> = 


Executive Committee of Girl Scouts. 


Fillmore Avenue Business Men's Association. 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, Buffalo Aerie No. 46. 
Fraternal Order of Orioles, Nest No. 1. 

Friday Culture Club. 

Friday Study Club; 

Friends’ Club of Buffalo. 


Genesee-Walden Taxpayers’ Association. 

The “Glos Polik” Society No. 1853, Polish National Alliance. 

Golden Rule Rebekah Lodge No. 141, I. O. O. F. 

Golden Rule Sunshine Society. 

Graduates’ Association of ny Buffalo Seminary. 

Greater Buffalo Sunshine Society including the eee Daffodil and 
Uplift Branches. 

Greater Buffalo Advertising Club. 

Gyro Club 


High Street Taxpayers’ and Business Men's Association. 
Hydraulic Business Men's Association. 


Italian-American Business Men's Association. 
Italian Ladies’ Relief Association. 


Jefferson Street Business Men's Association. 
Junior League of Buffalo. 


Kensington Study Club. 
The Kiwanis Club of Buffalo. 
Knights of Columbus. 


Lafayette Neighborhood Committee. 
The Lions Club. 
The Loyalty Club. 


Men's Bible Class, Evangelical Lutheran St. John’s Church. 
Men's Society of the St. Andrew's Scottish Society. 

Mercer Club. 

Microscopical Club. 

Monday Class. 

The Mothers’ Club of Buffalo. 

Mothers’ Club of School No. 15. 

Mothers’ Club of School No. 22. 

Mothers’ Club of School No. 61. 

Mothers’ Club of St. Paul's Church. 

Mount St. Joseph Academy. 

The Mystic Society of Woodside Methodist Episcopal Church. 


National Society of New England Women, Buffalo Colony. 
Neighborhood Center Committee, School No. 8 
Neighborhood House Women’s Club, 

North Main Business Men's and Citizens’ Association, 


shy ice of the Business Men's and Citizens’ Associations of 
uffalo 

Optimist Club. 

Order of Eastern Star, Salome Chapter No. 311. 

Order of the White Shrine of erusalem, Lebanon Shrine No. 3. 

Our Country's Red Cross Club. 


Parent-Teachers’ Club, School No, 22, 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, School No. 54. 
Passyunk Tribe No, 181, Improved Order of Red Men. 


Philathea Class of the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church. 

Polish-American Business Men's Association. 

The Polish Charity Organization. 

Polish Citizens’ Committee. 

Polish Library Association of “Dom Polski’’. 

Polish Literary and Assembly Room Association, also known as the 
‘Dom Polski” Association. 

Polish Progressive Club 

Polish Singing Circle, Inc. 

Political Service Club of Erie County, 

Protestant Home Federation of Buffalo. 

Protestant Home for Unprotected Children. 

Public School No. 48. 

Public School No. 53. 


Queen City Council No. 259, Royal Arcanum. 
Queen Hedwige Society of Patriotic Polish Women. 
Quota Club of Buffalo. 


Red Jacket Lodge No. 2258 of the Fraternal Home Insurance Society. 
Research Club. 

Roosevelt Field Club. 

The Rotary Club of Buffalo. 

The Rubenstein Club of Buffalo. 


Students’ Club. 


Taylor Class of the Lafayette Presbyterian Church. 
Thursday Reading Club. 
Tuesday Study Club. 


United Spanish War Veterans, Bucky O'Neill Camp No. 15. 


Wahcondah Tribe No. 231, Improved Order of Red Men. 

Wednesday Class. 

Westminster Women’s Club. 

Wheel Chair Home for Incurables. 

Wilkes Mothers’ Club, Annex of School No. 7. _ - 

William Richardson Women’s Relief Corps No. 50. 

Women's Association of Central Park Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Women’s Association of Pilgrim Congregational Church. 

Women’s Association of Plymouth Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Women’s Association of Richmond Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Women's Auxiliary of Master Plumbers’ Association. 

Women's Auxiliary of the St. Andrew's Scottish Society. 

Women's Civil Service Reform Association of Buffalo. 

Women's Club of Westminster Church. 

Wenn Division, Federation of Organized Adult Bible Classes of Erie 

county. 

Women's Foreign Missionary Society of the Central Park Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Women's Investigating Club. 

Women's Literary Club. 

Women's Missionary Society of the Buffalo Baptist Union. 

World War Veterans’ Club. 


Young Women's Christian Association. 
Young Women’s Club of Temple Beth El. 
Young Women's Hebrew Association. 
Young Men's Club of Temple Beth El. 


Zeta Alumnae, Chapter of Sigma, Sigma, Sigma Sorority. 


Sy 
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LETTERS FROM INTERESTED 
AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 


UST prior to our hearing which was held in the City and 

County Hall last February 23d, forty-six letters were 

received by the Society, representing the opinions of 

some of the leading museum men of this country. Sev- 
eral excerpts from these interesting letters are herewith given. 
The Society regrets that lack of space prevents the reproduction 
of all the letters. 


From the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

“From an educational standpoint a museum of natural 
history is of great value to any community. Aside from the value 
of the impression which carefully-prepared specimens accompanied 
by concise explanatory labels make on the observer's mind (an 
impression far more forceful to the average individual than pic- 
torial or written descriptions), the natural-history museum makes 
for better citizenship by developing a love of nature and outdoor 
life that is distinctly beneficial. Such a museum will teach the 
necessity and desirability of protecting the native flora and fauna 
of any locality and, moreover, offers its educational facilities to all 
classes and to all ages, constituting always a most powerful ad- 
junct to the city’s educational system. The truth of these asser- 
tions is fully demonstrated by the manner in which municipalities 
all over the country are establishing public museums. 

“Here in Washington the National Museum's collections are 
visited and studied by entire classes both of the elementary grades 
and high schools under the supervision of their teachers, and within 
the past few weeks, with a view to broadening the scope of the 
museum's usefulness, the school authorities have inaugurated a 
plan of having classes of teachers only visit the museum and receive 
special instruction from the curators so that subsequent visits with 
their classes would be even more beneficial. There can be no 
possible doubt as to the standing which museums in general have 
attained in the field of education, nor as to the wisdom and pro- 
priety of spending public funds in the erection of suitable museum 
buildings. 

“From my knowledge of the efficient and energetic manner in 
which the staff of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences have 
carried on the work in the past, | feel sure that your present efforts 
will be crowned with success and that with a new and more com- 
modious building the Society will be in a position to bestow even 
greater educational and cultural benefits upon the citizens, par- 
ticularly the youth, of Buffalo than it has in the past’’. 

CHARLES D. Watcort, Secretary 
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From the American Association of Museums, Cleveland, Ohio 


“I do not know to what extent the people of Buffalo realize 
the magnificent work which is being done by the Buffalo Society 
of Natural Sciences, and I must confess that | had not fully real- 
ized the significance of your great undertakings until | visited 
your temporary headquarters in the Public Library for the first 
time last spring and saw the inadequate and inconvenient quarters 
from which you have been able to develop one of the great successes 
in museum history, for I know of few instances where a greater 
service is being rendered to people of all kinds throughout the 
community than is now being rendered from your entirely inade- 


quate plant”. 
F, A. WuitTINc, President 


From the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto, Canada 


“For over twenty years I have studied the museum question 
throughout Europe and America and have given no small amount 
of attention to the study of the influence of museums upon the 
public. I am quite convinced that museums as handled today, 
when they are no longer jumble-heaps of so-called curios but are 
scientific presentations of a subject in which the labels are the 
text and the objects the illustrations, are the most rapid educators 
of any of the educational systems that we have. That is, the 
average person (and it is essentially the average citizen whose 
education we have to look after) learns far more in a museum in an 
hour than in any other way in many hours. 


“Moreover, the attractiveness of the modern museum brings 
people in such large numbers, that without realizing it those who 
receive an education in this way are very much more numerous 
than is possible by any other means. I should judge that with your 
proposed building, four or five thousand people would probably 
visit it every Sunday and possibly up to two thousand on a Saturday 
or holiday, with decreasing numbers through the week. Cer- 
tainly, no libraries, lectures, or any other educational matters, are 
so much utilized. 


The pressure of modern city life with its terrible deadening 
effect—a deadening that produces dull apathy on the one side 
and the open rebellion of the so-called social upsetter on the 
other side—is a thing that we have to take into most serious con- 
sideration. Where, in the quiet of a country garden or in the 
broad, gentle expanse of the fields, one has real life around, mu- 
seums, libraries, lectures, and so forth, are not necessary and are 
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not particularly desired. But the life of the big city must be for 
most people a grey, monotonous grind. This is not only for the 
poor but for the well-to-do and rich. 


“Tf, through your Museum of Natural History, you can in- 
spire a love of nature which will cause people to make the most of 
what they can get within the limits of their city, and which will 
lead them whenever possible out into the study of nature or, when 
impossible, to its study in your museum and in books, you will 
have added to the lives of the people of Buffalo something that 
cannot be reckoned in any terms whatever. 


“To your school children the museum will bring one part of 
their knowledge to reality and so help them to realize that books 
are about realities. The importance of this I have not words to 
express strongly enough. The deadly, parrot-like development of 
the bulk of town education is having appalling results upon the 
mentality of our children with a corresponding result of later dull- 
ness and complete apathy. The dullness of the town-bred person 
is something that has to be taken into serious consideration’. 


C. T. Currey, Director 


From the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“We are all of us, at the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
greatly interested to learn that the City of Buffalo is to reach a 
decision quite promptly on the matter of a proper building for 
the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. 


“We have been intimately acquainted with the work of your 
Society for years past. We know it as one of the most active and 
progressive scientific societies in the United States. We have seen 
your collections and exhibits growing from year to year, and we 
have watched the educational work with the greatest interest. 


‘Every one connected with this institution I am sure believes 
heartily that the City of Buffalo could do no wiser thing than give 
support to the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences in the most 
generous fashion. The building which you contemplate has been 
planned with great care and is excellently adapted to the purposes 
you have in mind. With such a building your organization will be 
a still more powerful force in the life of the City of Buffalo. From 
its new home its influence for good will be felt in very many 
directions. Merely as a business investment on the part of the city, 
it will pay Buffalo to encourage the work of your very active 
Society of Natural Sciences’. 

CHARLES R. TooTHAKER, Curator 
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From the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“A city the size of Buffalo is certainly in need of the best 
possible museum facilities that can be commanded, —— for 
the use of its schools in the teaching of nature study and the 
many branches of natural sciences which come into the grammar 
and high school courses. 


“The location chosen for this building seems to me most ideal 
in every respect, and judged from the plans shown in this booklet, 
the building itself will be highly appropriate and will, | am sure, be 
one of the City of Buffalo's most valuable assets when completed. 


“Our museum here is, as you know, one of the most important 
educational factors in the city and is supported most liberally by 
our city government. In fact, the regular mill tax, which is almost 
our sole support, enables us to do most valuable work in visual 
instruction, serving Over 150,000 persons with our lecture courses 
and an additional 600,000 persons with visual instruction in our 
exhibition halls each year. 


“So important has this work become, that additional land is 
now being secured for a very large addition to the building, in 
order to permit of the normal and very necessary expansion of 
our work. 


“T trust that you will have no difficulty in impressing the 
city authorities with the necessity of liberal public support for 
your institution, to the end that you will be able to build this 
fine structure and increase the usefulness of the Buffalo Society 
of Natural Sciences many-fold and make it especially of service 
to the schools and the rising generation, thus continuing the 
phenomenally excellent work which your Society has been able 
to do heretofore, even in its small and inadequate quarters’. 


S. A. Barrett, Director 


From the Children's Museum of Boston 


“In my opinion you have evolved the broadest conception of 
a natural-history museum which | have yet seen. Your plan of 
the Floral Hall, of conservatories, and of grouping the different 
departments which should be in a museum seems to me ideal. 
No visitor could enter such a building and grow tired because of 
lack of variety. 


“Naturally, your plans for the Children’s Department are 
particularly interesting tome. The fact that these are to be situated 
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on the ground floor, with a separate entrance and with good 
opportunity for club rooms as well as lecture rooms, seems to 
me ideal. 


“T am particularly impressed by the fact that you hope to have 
this building erected by the city and I judge that your scheme will 
be somewhat similar to that in effect in the City of New York, 
whereby the city has erected the American Museum of Natural 
History and the Metropolitan Museum and cares for the physical 
upkeep of the building, while the scientific and educational features 
are in the hands of the Board of Trustees. More and more | 
believe this plan will prove to be ideal for the development of our 
large museums. I hope to see such a plan in existence in Boston 
at some future date, and should this arrangement be carried out in 
Buffalo I am sure it will have a strong effect in inducing other 
cities to make a similar plan. For years, museum people have 
looked to the Buffalo Society of Natural History for broad and 
advanced ideas. We shall watch with keen interest this, your 
latest and I believe your finest, plan!” 


Devia I. GRIFFIN, Secretary 


From the State Museum, Albany, N. Y. 


“Municipalities have come to recognize the fact that museums 
of science are institutions of education of the university type and 
have therefore a just claim upon the citizens for adequate support. 
This is unquestionably the right attitude. One that has been as- 
sumed by the States of Europe for many generations, but into 
which our American states and cities have but slowly grown. 


“Buffalo has actually blazed the way among the cities of 
New York State (outside of greater New York) in this matter of 
official and generous support to these university accessories— 
libraries and museums of science and art. We who are interested 
in the development of municipal museums and in the better 
recognition by the common councils of our cities of the public 
obligation to these institutions and, as well, the obligations of the 
institutions themselves to the public, will watch with very great 
interest the action to put the venerable Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences on a sound and competent footing in keeping with the 
ideals and standards of your great city’’. 


Joun M. Crarke, Director of the State Museum 


From the Municipal Museum, Rochester, N. Y. 


“It seems eminently proper that the City of Buffalo should 
recognize the many years of instruction and information given 
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to its citizens by your Society. In my opinion there is no institution 
more capable of doing a lasting good to the community than the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, and it would seem to me as 
though there should be no question on the part of the authorities 
of your city as to their co-operation in every way in your endeavor 
to enlarge your field of usefulness’. 

E. D. Putnam, Curator 


From the Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio — — 

‘For our mental well-being, the cap sheaf of human function- 
ing, we happily have progressed to a point where we recognize 
schools and libraries as a necessity.. We have not yet, however, 
fully sensed our need of MUSEUMS which are the storehouses 
for all that co-ordinates with and illumines our educational systems. 

‘Hospitals do much. They make sick men well. MUSEUMS 
do more. They make well men better. 

“| hope Buffalo will recognize its need and that its Natural 
History Museum will soon be a realization—an important step 
not only in its own development but in the development of the 
country-at-large’’. 

GeorcE W. STEVENS, Director 


From the University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

‘I am very glad to learn that there is a prospect of the City 
of Buffalo providing you with a modern museum building. I am 
particularly pleased with your plan because it is so comprehensive 
that the common people may really understand what the things 
mean that are on display. As | have visited your city and studied 
what you have done in the present very inadequate quarters 
I am convinced that, given the proper equipment, no museum in 
America will be more educational than the Buffalo Society. 

‘A public museum is now considered of as much value to the 
public in an educational way as a university, and it certainly 
reaches more people. It has been said that the public museum is 
the people's university, and it is indeed true that the majority 
of the fundamental facts of life may be taught by observation in 
a carefully-arranged series of museum exhibits’’. 


FRANK C. BAKER, Curator 


From the Newark Museum Association, Newark, N. J. 

‘Nothing could bring greater credit upon the city than will 
the provision of a suitable home for your Society which has for 
sO many years been a pioneer and leader in the movement to 
interpret the natural sciences to the public and particularly to 
young people’. 


J. C. Dana, Secretary 


ye 
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From the California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, Cal. 


“Your Society, although living all these years in inadequate 
quarters, has attained a most enviable reputation among the 
scientific and educational institutions of America. This shows 
that it has been inspired by high ideals and has been under safe 
and sane management. It is an earnest also of what the Society 
can and will do when it is more adequately housed. The educational 
work which the Society has been doing in co-operation with the 
public schools possesses an inestimable value to the City of Buffalo. 
The city now has an opportunity to show that it is appreciative 
of the Society's importance as an invaluable factor in its educa- 
tional and scientific life. The City of Buffalo can make no better 
investment than that involved in providing the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences the proposed building. There should be no 
hesitation in the matter’’. 

BarTOoN W. EVERMANN, Director 


From the Children’s Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“T have read every word of your description of the New 
Natural History Museum for Buffalo and I feel a mental expan- 
sion in consequence. 

“The wisest thing Buffalo can do is to make this splendid 
project a reality in the very near future. It will enrich Buffalo in 
every way and will give other cities in our land new standards’. 


ANNA B. GALLuP, Curator 


From the American Museum of Natural History, New York City, 


| have been going over the prospectus and plans with a great 
deal of interest. It seems to me that the plans are very compre- 
hensive and that the museum will afford ample exhibition space 
as well as much needed room for class work, lectures and research. 
“T earnestly trust that nothing may interfere with the carry- 
ing out of this work promptly”’. 
F. A. Lucas, Director 


From the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, N. Y. 


“Certainly, Buffalo with its progressive understanding of the 
needs of the modern city will not fail to recognize the importance 
attached to its educational instutitions. It will not fail, | am sure, 
to place the Museum of Natural History among the higher advan- 
tages for the education and enjoyment of its citizens. No city 
today can afford to overlook the value of such an investment and 
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it seems hardly credible that there should be any question about 
the appropriation by Buffalo for the Buffalo Society of Natural 


Sciences’. 
H. W. Kent, Secretary 


From the New York Zoological Park, New York City, N. Y. 


“Surely, the City of Buffalo is by this time large enough and 
rich enough to take its place in the ranks of American cities that 
are equipped with museums of natural history. The good examples 
set by Denver, Charleston, and Oakland, Cal., should be sufficient 
to inspire the people of Buffalo with a desire to keep up with the 
times. 

“In view of the rapid disappearance of the mammals of the 
world is it not high time for any city which desires to preserve 
mementoes of them to be up and doing before any more species 
are exterminated?” 

Witut1aM T. Hornapay, Director 


From the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The primary duty of a republic is to educate the citizenship. 
Every educational agency calculated to increase knowledge and 
algae culture is worthy of the support not merely of individuals 

ut of the State. By the State I mean not only the National and 
State Governments but their subdivisions, especially the greater 
municipalities. The trouble with Russia today is that ninety-five 
per cent of the population of that country are illiterate and densely 
ignorant. They have simply exchanged one tyranny for another, 
being too ignorant to rule themselves as do the people of the 
United States. 

‘Museums have come to be recognized everywhere as most 
important agencies for conserving and diffusing knowledge. They 
are quite as important in municipal life as libraries. Libraries 
teach through books; museums teach by things. Every great 
municipality should establish and build up within its borders a 
museum. 

(a) To preserve the visible records of its past. 

(b) To familiarize the people with the truths of natural 
science to which we owe so much. ; 

(c) To show the resources of the region in which the munici- 
pality is located. 

(d) To stimulate inquiring minds and create enthusiasm for 
progress in the sciences and the arts. 

(e) To preserve scientific records which in many cases are 
the collections upon which scientific men have based their labors. 


> 
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(f) So far as possible to publish the results of scientific 
investigations made by the students in the museum. 

“Buffalo is to be congratulated upon having in its Natural 
History Society an_organization of intelligent men who have 
done much in the past to add to the sum of human knowledge. 
No investment which the citizens of Buffalo can make will in the 
end yield them greater pleasure and be the cause for more ample _ 
pride than the establishment of a well-housed and progressive 
museum under the leadership of the splendid men in that com- 
munity who are willing to devote their time and their efforts to the 
promotion of the cause. What would London be without the 
British Museum? What New York without the Natural History 
Museum? What Philadelphia without its museum? What Pitts- 
burgh without its Carnegie Museum? 

“Let us hope that Buffalo will succeed in the endeavor now 
being made to create within its borders an entirely modern and 
up-to-date museum’. 

W. J. HoLLanp, Director Emeritus 


From the Cleveland Museum of Natural History, Cleveland, Ohio 


“As you may know, I have always felt very strongly the im- 
portance of locating a natural-history museum in a public park, 
basing my belief on the theory that such a location is most desirable 
since people visit museums during their recreation time and prefer 
to take that recreation in the parks or away from the busy business 
section of a city. Without attempting to assemble facts or sub- 
stantiate this belief, | think in general it could be shown to be true. 

“There are, however, exceptions—notably the Chicago 
Institute of Art and its location near the business section. When 
a city gets beyond a certain size it is apparently impracticable to 
locate a museum centrally or in a city the size of Cleveland that 
way. Choice of location based on the distribution of population, 
and the fact that you have a parkway at this location, makes for 
the wisest solution of your problem, especially when the most 
important factor influencing the location is the matter of service 
which the institution may render the people of the city. I trust 
that success may attend your efforts in securing the financial and 
sympathetic co-operation of the city in your enterprise. 

The value of such an institution which tells the story of the 
world from astronomy to anthropology and which is designed to 
carry its message into the homes of the people, as well as to give it 
to those who enter its doors, can scarcely be estimated. May I 
express to you the hope that the present step in your plans may 
be speedily begun?” 

H. L, Mapison, Curator 
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REPORT 


THE BUFFALO SOCIETY OF NATURAL SCIENCES 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING May 1, 1923 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on Hand May 1, 1922 
Suspense Account........ $ 1,848.54 
Revolving Fund.......... 3,088.98 
Membership Dues............ $1 7,582.97 


Income from Permanent Investments 
Hayes Fund.... $5,007.12 
General Fund... 1,405.13 $ 6,412.25 


eet Cas PRIMI aes th os 40,000.00 
Miscellaneous Receipts........ 38.00 
Revolving Fund 
Past Due Member- 
ie... $ 806.67 


Camp Loan Paid 500.00 1,306.67 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
General 
ES Sa a eerie eee $ 4,738.83 
Office Supplies, .......... 509.80 
PURO OL Mons bai x 5 1,430.38 
Telephone and Telegraph. . 658.91 
Carting and Express...... 96.87 
PUNE io ad Sale oak 1,214.35 
PNSIRSICS . Gc aie dh 203.23 
RTM ERINE 5s) ek ark oie 551.81 
OTE 8 eps es 499.81 
Miscellaneous............ 169.58 
Museums 

go Pagar ee ears $14,029.77 
Light and Fuel.........5. 1,683.80 
Che ROR. 2k oe 438.71 
New Museum............ 628.82 
Laboratory Supplies... ... 368.33 
CINE 8 ae ake 384.15 
Taxidermist Supplies... .. 363.00 
EREDINONO 0k a eee 1,121.58 


$ 4,037.52 


65,339.89 


— 


oes nana $70,277.41 


$10,073.57 


19,618.16 
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Museum Instruction 
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$10,051.13 


Salaries. 2 "555.10. eaecees $ 9,045.83 
Photo Supplies: 322052 167.12 
Printing?.22 3342s eee 211.45 
Continuing Collections... . 175.55 
Equipments: 205. 2 ae 44.60 
Museum Instruction Ex- 
PENSE) ae ee 50.34 
Children s Work Expense. . 356.24 
Visual Education 
RINTIOS oor ost cae $10,473.12 
Dark Room . 30. 6 eae RR asi Pe ke 
Slide Repairs oc oe 405.10 
Collections =) 2c, 715.48 
Equipment --.. yc 386.63 
Neighborhood Lectures.... 2,093.20 
Lectures 
Oglaries ols eee $ 1,650.00 
Friday Lectures: Fo 3.25; 2,539.17 
Library and Publications 
RIMIOTIOR Sc sis melee $ 1,375.00 
Beiter aoe eas 1,000.00 
Scientific Societies and 
Publications ......... 300.00 
Acquisitions .o'¢ sees 300,00 


Suspense Account 


Perspective of Proposed 
Building in Humboldt 


Park cools. eee $ 75.00 

Botany Charts.) ise 176.01 
Museum Convention Ex- 

* DENSE. 5 ae eee ee 98.13 

Camp Account: ..is02) 0 500.00 

INSOTENCE o335. 5. SEPT * 849.40 

Revolving Fund 
Salaries 55 5 re as $ 840.80 


W. L. Bryant (on account 
Expenses to South 
AMORA) Sis cit eun rs 200.00 


$15,332.44 


4,189.17 


2,975.00 


I ,608. 54 


A Re Se ee en a ae ee 


iccies 


Librarian (Expenses to meet- 


ig OFA: i. ALS 3c, $135.79 
Miscellaneous............ 4.00 
Advanced to Camp Account —_ 500.00 
Expense Account......... 61.14 $1,741.73 

TOC  etRAreeeNtE 652 SS is ee ss $65,679.74 

Balance on Hand May 1, 1923........55->- $ 4,597.67 

AUDITORS’ REPORT 
May 18, 1923 


Mr. L. G. Harriman, 
Chairman of Finance Committee, 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. 
Dear Sir:— 

In connection with the regular yearly audit of the accounts 
of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, we are pleased to re- 
port as follows: 

We have audited the Current Account and also the General 
Fund and Hayes Fund as of May 1, 1923, and find them to be 
correct as per statements rendered on above date. 

The funds of the Current Account which are on deposit at the 
M. & T. National Bank, and the Permanent Fund which is de- 
posited at the City Trust Branch of the Marine Trust Co., were 
found to be in accord with reports rendered, as per reconcilements 
which were made of the accounts at these banks. 

We received a certified list of the securities owned by the 
Permanent Fund, from the Marine Trust Co., where they are held 
in safekeeping, and found them to be in exact accord with the 
records of the Society. The income on these investments has been 
properly collected and transferred to the Current Account with 
the exception of the Reflex Development Co. mortgage (unpaid 
interest, approximately $1,000.00) which we understand is in the 
process of settlement and is being handled by Locke, Babcock, 
Spratt and Hollister, attorneys. 

Our audit did not include the Hoppies account which is 
under the direct supervision of Mr. Hamlin and is carried sepa- 
rately from the Society's records. Miss Willoughby is to be com- 
plimented on the splendid way in which she keeps the various 
records, and we enjoyed very courteous and prompt co-operation 
from her during our examination. Mr. Howland also extended every 
possible courtesy in connection with our audit of his accounts. 

A. E. J. Krauss 
E. W. MILLER 
Auditors—Fidelity Trust Company 
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MUSEUM NOTES 


HE BIOLOGICAL laboratory at the Museum is now 
open and has already been stocked with an interesting 
series of living plants and animals. A miniature pond 
and brook, lined with mossy banks simulating natural 

conditions, contain many rare and beautiful plants and fishes. 
Notable among these is the exceedingly rare and interesting moss- 
like floating Azolla, a new discovery for this region. 

Our summer courses in nature study will begin the first week 
in July. They will include field and laboratory courses in minerals, 
botany, insects, birds, and pond and stream life. These courses 
are conducted for the benefit of those children who have to remain 
in town during the summer and are offered free to those who 
wish to take advantage of them. Registrations should be made at 
the New Museum. An evening course in general nature study 
will be given to those preparing for leadership in the Woodcraft 
League. Anyone interested in nature study is welcome to join in 
this course. It will be given two evenings a week. Apply at the 
New Museum for free membership. 

During the past month, excavations were made in a prehistoric 
Indian cemetery near Akron, N. Y., close by the site of a former 
stockaded fort of the Neuter Indians. A number of skeletons of 
both sexes, including children and adults, were found, some of the 
burials being of the interesting type known as ‘bundle burials” in 
which reinterment of the remains had evidently been made from 
some other locality in prehistoric times. No artifacts were found 
with the remains. A complete collection was made of the skeletal 
material which will be studied by specialists in the U. S. National 
Museum, the material being of great interest as comprising com- 
plete skeletons of pure blood Indians which are now extremely rare. 

The collections of the Society have been enriched by the 
generous gift of Miss Sarah T. Sheldon of a number of rare 
examples of beadwork and embroidery of the Seneca Indians, 
collected many years ago by her father, the late Judge Sheldon, _ 
together with other ethnological material and books. 

Under the will of the late Frederick K. Mixer, a bequest of 
$5,000 was given to the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, the 
income of which is to be devoted to acquiring geological and 
mineralogical specimens for the Museum. In the death of Mr. 
Mixer the Society loses an old and valued friend, a former curator 
of its Museum and an exceedingly accomplished naturalist. Mr. 
Mixers geological and mineralogical collections, presented by 
him to the Society some years ago, are among its most valuable 
possessions, 
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Photography is a Real Hobby eee 
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KODAK AS YOU GO 


Your hobbies will be worth little to you without photographic records. 
See our complete stock of Kodaks, Brownies, Graflex and other cameras. 
Developing, Printing and Enlarging. 

Balopticons for Lantern Slide and Post Card Projection. 

Graphoscope Motion Picture Projector. 


J. F ADAMS 


459 WASHINGTON STREET BuFFALO, N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN 
KRNIGK Es oo Voters 
For HIKING, TRAMPING, GOLF, ETC. 


Made of tweeds and men's-wear fabrics, in mixtures 
and checks, and also in khaki. Prices: $3.95 to $8.95 


Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co. 


FRANCIS Ne SIPPRELL “Go to Barnum’s First” for 
PHOTOGRAPHER KODAKS AND SUPPLIES 


Seaings 48 Vit Hones or Stadio DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 


528 Elmwood Ave. Phone Tupper 7235 THAT IS REALLY SUPERIOR 


HERMAN GRIEB BARNUM’S 


The Buffalo Taxidermist 


- < Founded 1845 
High Class Work. Originator of the Sloping 
Concave Back for Fish and Game. 265-267 MAIN STREET 
2393 Main St. Cres. 647 Buffalo, N. Y. 274-276 WASHINGTON STREET 


LET IT BE YOUR HOBBY 
to secure your photo material and apparatus from 


BUFFALO PHOTO MATERIAL CO. 


GEorGE J. Mason, Proprietor 41 NIAGARA STREET 


BUFFALO'S FINEST KODAK SHOP 
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Make a Hobby of Our Advertisers, Anyway 


22 : Please Patronize Hobbies Advertisers 
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J.N.ADAM 6 CO. 


Known for r Service, Qu Quality and Low Frices 


Moths Like $75 


Fur-Trimmed Coats 
As Much as $500 Fur Coats 


WISE FOLKS ARE STORING BOTH 
KINDS: OF: COATS. WIP trs 


J. N.’s Storage Vaults 


are the largest in Buffalo — furs are not crushed 
together. Each piece is hung apart from its 
neighbor. 


Another big advantage is that the vaults are 
right here on the premises. This means that you 
can get your furs promptly when you want them 
next fall. 


Furs Are Insured 


against fire, theft and moths. You take no risk 
whatever in storing them with us. 


CALL SENECA 5200 
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. Riding Horseback is a Splendid Exercise 23 
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You Need an Extra Pair of Glasses 'RY OUR PROTECTIVE 


LENSES 
Howard R. Strickler, B. O. S. 


All Defects of Corner Park 
Vision Corrected a moma Stet View Avenue 


AVE YOUR BOOKS BOUND 
and Library Restored by a Master THE ART AND GIFT SHOPPE 
Craftsman. Autograph letters and Pleasing Gifts - Greeting Cards - Pictures 


Manuscripts in- JOHN F. GRABAU 
laid and bound. i Bookbinding Studio 


Artistic Framing —— 


lt hihi cncin 429 Parkdale Ave. 133 Franklin Street ‘Phone Seneca 4339 
Guest Books - - Bind your ‘‘ Hobbies” 
Flowers For Everybody LAVERACK and HAINES 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


(Agents for the insured) 


Insurance of every kind 
placed with the insured's 
THE FLORIST interest solely in mind. 


440 Main St. Buffalo, N. Y. | Seneca 2522 122 Pearl St. 


“For Nearly a Quarter of a Century’ We have been serving many 
of the best families in Buffalo 


and surrounding territory with their daily needs for the table. Recognized 
brands of quality, 
combined with sat- The most complete Grocery in Buffalo 


isfactory service 

have made these 

people our steady / 4 Cs 
patrons since 1898. IMPORTED GOODS 


GROCERIES, 
FRESH FRUITS 4*° VEGETABLES 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


Telephone 
Seneca 1492 64-66 W. CHippEWA ST.cOR.FRANKLIN BUFFALO, N.Y. 
fie ARE AN OPEN BOOK 10 UQ | Firsetoe"""* 
Have Us Examine Your Eyes FISHING TACKLE 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
(We Are Registered Optometrists) We Handle Only the Best 


The Kind That’s Fit for Fishin’ 


BARNUM’S 


Founded 1845 
265-267 MAIN STREET 
166 Franklin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 274-276 WASHINGTON STREET 
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Make a Hobby of Our Advertisers, Anyway 


24 Please ‘Patronize Hobbies Advertisers 
SATAN AAT 


Every Reputation Has A Reason 
Ours Is Good Clothes 


Cf, - be 


Buffalo’s Greatest Clothiers 


THE BUFFALO FINE ARTS ACADEMY 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY - CORNELIA B. SAGE QUINTON, Director 


Permanent Collections of Oil Paintings, Sculpture and Etchings on view 
during July and August. 


Hours: The Albright Art Gallery is open every day from ten A. M. to 
to five P. M., excepting on Sundays and Mondays, when it is open from 
one to five P.M. Free on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays. 


Delegations and conventions are welcome and will be admitted free if 
arrangements are made by telephone. Bidwell 0848. 


An office need of any kind, to most business people of Buffalo, at once suggests 
LOCKWOOD'S 


MAKE IT A POINT TO PAY A 
VISIT OF INSPECTION HERE 


LOCKWOOD 


STATIONER 


ELLICOTT SQUARE SENECA 2773 


Vhop on Delaware Ave 


Chocolates and Bonbons 


are noted for their 
Purity and Quality 


252 Delaware Ave. 


J, 


We solicit the patronage of a clientele whose 
requirements are artistic and efficient service 
in the decorating and furnishing of the home. 
M. J. Donovan & Associates 
Decorator of Interior 366 Delaware Ave. 


PETER PAuL & Son, INc. 
Stationers, Engravers and Printers 
GIFTS AND CARDS 
256 Delaware Ave, (above Chippewa) 
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SHOES 


The 
Arch-Aid Boot Shop 


_ in Delaware Court 
The Avenue at Chippewa 
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Make a Hobby of Our Advertisers, Anyway 


Camping in the Open is a Bully Hobby 
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Just a glance at any page of this 

magazine will tell you about our 
hobby. We print HopsBies and 
are glad to submit it as evidence of 
our ability. 


Your story needs just as appro- 

priate—although perhaps differ- 
ent—treatment. Let our service 
department suggest a plan. 


BAKER, JONES, HAUSAUER, INC. 
45 CARROLL STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


New Spencer Delineascope 
OPAQUE PRoJecTION ~ MODEL 4 


| Oke new and unique features that contribute to con- 


venience and compactness without sacrifice of the high 
standard of efficiency established by Spencer Instruments 
The illuminant is a 1000-Watt Mazda bulb, which is so mounted 
on a sliding support that it can be easily slipped into either one of 
two positions; in one of which it is suitably p!aced for illuminating 
soecas objects and in the other for lantern slides 
he changing of position is accomplished by means 
of a conveniently located handle, without opening 

the instrument or interfering with any 

of its other adjustments. 


PRICE COMPLETE — $163.00 


Discount to Schools Catalog sent on request 


Spencer Lens Company 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Microscopes, Microtomes De- 


lineascopes, Dissecting Instruments, Optical 
Glass, Scientific Apparatus, Etc. 
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General Information Regarding Our 
Summer Camp in the Allegany State Park 


1. The Camp will open for visitors on Sunday, July 1st, 
_and will remain open until Tuesday, September 4th. 


2. The rates, covering sleeping quarters and board, are 
$15 per seven days for adults; $8 for children seven to six- 
teen when accompanied by parents; $10 from seven ‘to six- 
teen unaccompanied by guardian; $2.50 per day for less than 


seven days, and single meals $1 ; accompanied children under. 


seven, no charge. 


3. Guests must reserve and secure accommodations at the 
Library Building before leaving for the Camp. This is 
imperative. 


4. There will be no camp “periods”. Come when you 
please and stay as long as you like, provided that registra- 
tion is made at the Buffalo office. Sleeping quarters must be 
given up when term of registration expires to accommodate 
incoming guests. 


5. The tents are equipped with cots, mattresses, mirror, 
washstand, basin, etc. We do not furnish bedding, towels, 
or personal toilet articles. Bring plenty of bedding. 


6. Full information as to train service can be obtained by 
calling up the B. R. & P. ticket office. The Society is not in 
a position to assume any responsibility as to transportation 
of guests or baggage. 


7. The best route by automobile is Hamburg, Gowanda, 
Dayton, Little Valley, Cattaraugus, and Salamanca. Dis- 
tance from City Hall to Park Headquarters is eighty miles; 
sixty, concrete road, 


8. Guests are held responsible for condition of tent equip- 
ment and immediate environs. Accommodations must be 
left in as good condition as when taken. 


9. No dogs will be allowed in the Camp. Experience has 
mace this rule necessary. 


10. We furnish complete camp service, but are not at- 
tempting to run a hotel We have no porters, bellboys or 
chambermaids. On the other hand, there are no tips, 
incidental fees, or extra expenses of any kind. 
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EATON] [EATON 


OFFICE SUPPLIES OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
EATON’S— THE COMPLETE STORE 


FURNISHES EVERY OFFICE NEED :: USE OUR SPECIAL 
DELIVERY SERVICE FOR RUSH ORDERS 


EATON BROTHERS COMPANY, INC. 
329-331 Washington Street Buffalo, N.Y. 


ACADEMY 


Published semi-annually by The Buffalo Fine Arts Academy under the direc- 
tion of Cornelia B. Sage Quinton, Art Director. Subscription, $1.50 a year, 
postage prepaid. Single copies, 75 cents. Contains illustrated reviews of exhi- 
bitions held at the Albright Art Gallery, as well as art news of general interest. 


HUNTERS! Plan your vacation at 
WAHNAPITAE LODGE 


NEW hunting and fishing Lodge located in a wild and unopened 
territory where deer, duck and partridge are plentiful and there is 
some moose hunting. €, Over 200 miles north of Toronto, giving ad- 
vantage of 37-day hunting season. Round-trip fare from Buffalo under 
eighteen dollars. @ Convenient motor-launch connection with all 
trains makes Wahnapitae Lodge more accessible than most pOints in 
Canada or the Adirondacks. The entire equipment of the Lodge is new 
and complete. A very reasonable flat rate includes every item — board, 
lodging, boat and guide service, etc. 


| HUNTING SEASON— OCTOBER 25th TO NOVEMBER 30th, INCLUSIVE 
Write or phone for booklet 
| 
| NELSON W. BARRETT, Owner and Manager 
] | 
953 Ellicott Square Buffalo, N.Y. Seneca 4685 
~ 
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FOREWORD 


HABITAT group of Carolina Paroquets forms the 
cover subject’ for this month's issue of HoBBIEs. 
The fate of these once abundant birds will be 
Bs found on page seven of the magazine. All photo- 
ye graphs illustrating the article entitled “Prehistory 
ak in Western New York” were made by William 

L. Bryant, Director of the Museum, from specimens 
owned by the Buffalo Society of Natural Seiences. 


The Visual Education Department reopened the first of this 
month. Seventy-five new sets of slides dealing with grade subjects 
have been added to the Society's collection which now numbers 
over thirty-five thousand slides. All subjects taught in the first, 
second and third grades that can be visualized are now obtainable 
as sets of slides at our counter. The remaining five grades will 
be completed this coming winter. 


For the general public, colored sets of slides on France, Spain 
and Africa have been purchased from Underwood & Underwood, 
and several sets on Syria and Palestine have been prepared with 
manuscripts written by Mr. Norman A. Baldwin. 


HossiEs: Ten cents per issue, $1.00 per year. 


Jacob F. Schoellkopf, President J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., Vice-President 
Horace B. Pomeroy, Treasurer R. J. H. Hutton, Vice-President 


Schoellkopf, Hutton (2 Pomeroy 


Incorporated 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We will be pleased to furnish on Seneca 8060 
request a selected list of investment 
offerings for your consideration. MARINE TRUST BUILDING 


THREE STORES 
Hotel Statler 
304 Main St. 


260 Delaware Ave. HALF A MILLION SO. FT. OF GLASS 


‘iY 9 GREENHOUSES — Lancaster, N.Y. 
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“The Ancient History of the Six Nations’, written and illustrated by 
, and published in Lockport, N. Y., in 1848. 


David Cusick, a Tuscarora Chief 


ATOTARHO, A FAMOUS WAR CHIEF, RESIDED AT ONONDAGA 
g Atotarho. From 


Hyawatha interviewin 
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PREHISTORY IN WESTERN NEW YORK 


By WitiiaM L. BRYANT 
Director of the Museum 


T WAS long ago that the world was young, its rugged face 
unmarked by time. Its years are now to be numbered in 
scores of millions, and on its surface is strewn the debris of 
former eras. Just as ancient cities of the East are now 
reduced to great mounds of weathered stones and soil, hardly 
to be distinguished as former homes, temples and palaces, so 
we in Western New York are living on Mother Earth's old 
rubbish heap, a mile in thickness. She has plowed and planted 
it and made it a thing of lovely beauty, but within lie many 
mysterious secrets of the past. 


The archaeologist explores the mounds of buried ruins, finding 
evidence of successive occupations with their different human 
cultures, and learns more of the intimate social life of forgotten 
peoples than history or tradition have preserved. The geologist 
explores the greater ruins of the past, studying the origin and 
succession of plants and animals and the distribution and history 
of its economic deposits. And so both geologist and archaeologist 
are prehistorians to whose genius and patient research civiliza- 
tion owes more than it will readily admit. 


Even the records of modern history are imperfect and difficult- 
ly preserved, and as we look backwards into the past only the 
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more impressive figures stand out. History merges into tradition, 
and tradition into myth. Heroes become demigods, seen only 


through the glamour of romantic imagination and invested with | 


superhuman attributes. Their voices come to us as through a 
deep forest, sometimes clearly, more often too faintly to be under- 
stood. After that there is the long silence, only to be broken by 
the geologist with his pick and hammer. 


It is only three hundred years since the first white man stole 
cautiously through the forests of Western New York, yet little 
is known of that brave adventurer or of the savage tribes which he 
encountered, soon after destroyed by internecine wars. This 
Stephen Brulé, a young Frenchman who had been adopted by the 
Hurons induced a number of them in 1615 to guide him to some 
Indian villages on the Susquehanna River. On his return he was 
captured and tortured by the Iroquois, but escaped in a thunder- 
storm which the superstitious savages feared he had invoked by 
his curses. 

Brulé made his way through Western New York and the 
country of the Neutrals, to Canada, where he was afterwards 
killed and devoured by the Hurons. It was his report of the coun- 
try and its inhabitants that led the Franciscan and Jesuit fathers 
to attempt their early missions among our tribes. 


When first explored this region was occupied by tribes of the 
Iroquoian race. They lived in villages fortified by palisades. They 
practiced agriculture as well as the chase and stored up provisions 
against famine. Their arts were few and simple—those of a forest 
people—but they were renowned as orators and debaters; gifted 
with poetry and imagination. Except for their folk stories and 
ritualistic songs, almost the only extant example of their ancient 
literature is their “Book of Rites’, used in the councils when a 
new chief was appointed to fill a vacancy caused by death. A 
paragraph from this ancient document illustrates to a surprising 
degree their innate feeling for nature and love of imagery. 


‘Now another thing we will say, we younger brothers— You 
are mourning in deep darkness. I will make the sky clear for you, 
so that you will not see a cloud. And also I will give the sun to 
shine upon you, so that you can look peacefully upon it when it 
goes down. Yea! the sun shall seem to be just hanging over you 
and you shall look upon it peacefully as it goes down. Now I have 
hope that you will yet see the peaceful days. This we say and do, 
we three brothers’. 


The Iroquois were a splendid race, physically. “In all these 


countries’, wrote Father Daillon in 1626, “I never saw any hump-_ 


backed, one-eyed, or misshapen’. They believed in demons and 
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Bundle Burials in the Neutral cemetery at Akron, N. Y. 
The upper bundle contains parts of two skeletons 
Note the position of the detached lower jaw 


in sorcery, practiced divination of dreams, and propitiated by 
ceremonies the animals which they hunted. 


Many of the tribes kept their dead on scaffolds in the open 
air. After a time, the flesh was removed from the bones which 
were stored on the walls of the cabins. A day of general interment 
occurred at intervals of ten years. At this time the bones were 
done up into bundles and thrown into a great pit on some nearby 
sandy knoll. The time of this communal burial probably coincided 
with the forced abandonment of a village site, due to scarcity of 
firewood, the impoverishment of their fields or the lack of game. 

Such a burial place was recently explored by the writer, on the 
banks of Murder Creek near Akron, N. Y. An ancient circular 
enclosure with walls five feet in height formerly existed near this 
spot and was surveyed and illustrated by Squier in his ‘Aboriginal 
Monuments of New York’. The cemetery contained numerous 
bundle burials, some of the bones showing evidences of having 
been disarticulated, scraped and polished. Only occasionally was 
an entire skeleton encountered. One bundle contained the bones 
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of an adult woman and three children of various ages. No 
artifacts of any kind were found with the bodies. This site may 
probably be referred to the Neutral Indians, a nation of Iroquoian 
stock who inhabited villages on both sides of the Niagara River 
and were conquered by the Five Nations about 1650. 


Some of the Iroquoian tribes formed themselves into a league, 
known as the Five Nations, probably in the fifteenth century, and 
were fast becoming the dominating force in Eastern North America 
when interrupted by the arrival of the Whites. They adopted the 
survivors of conquered tribes, and among them can still be found 
the descendants of these captives and of those who fled to them 
for refuge, such as Shawnees, Sauk and Foxes, Tutelos, Tusca- 
roras, Nanticokes, Delawares, Hurons and Eries. 


The league was the conception of the Mohawk Hyawatha. 
famous in song and story. He was opposed for some time by 
Atotarho, war chi:f of the Onondagas, and only eventually real- 
ized his great ambition by conceding to Atotarho the principal 
chieftainship of the federation. After the Revolutionary War the 
league became weakened and broken; its rites and ceremonies 


A great boulder imbedded in a glacial moraine and scratched by the 
rocks which it planed down 
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were gradually discontinued; until at the present day, the great 
War Chief Atotarho of the days of Columbus has become in the 
traditions of his nation a half-mythical demigod, grim and for- 
bidding, with snaky locks like the Greek Medusa. These Iro- 
quoian tribes who at the time of the discovery occupied Southern 
Ontario and New York State were surrounded by peoples of differ- 
ent races, mostly Algonquins. 


Whence the Iroquois came or at what time is entirely uncertain. 
Their own traditions are unreliable~and mythical, and archaeo- 
logical research has not yet progressed so far as to throw con- 
clusive light upon the question. That they were preceded by 
other Indian tribes (probably Algonquian) is certain from pre- 
historic relics which were formerly abundant on both sides of the 
Niagara River and the shores at the foot of Lake Erie. Conical- 
bottomed bowls and other utensils and implements of typical 
Algonquian form and decoration prove this. There are stories 
among the Iroquois that tribes of the Ojibway Nation preceded 
them here, and certainly there was a traditional hatred between 
them, but nothing is positively known of the identity of the prede- 
cessors of the Iroquois. The mound-builder Indians at one time 
occupied villages in Southwestern New York and some of their 
mounds are still to be seen as far north as the banks of Cattaraugus 
Creek. They probably never obtained a permanent foothold here. 


The early explorers of Western New York were filled with ad- 
miration at the park-like character of the country. The dense 
forests and swamps of the lowland were interrupted by open 
rolling plains covered with luxuriant grasses‘ and studded with 
rich clumps of trees. The Indian from time immemorial burned 
over these openings in order to induce the deer to frequent the 
fresh green pastures thus produced. Game in immense numbers 
abounded in Western New York in prehistoric times. Most of the 
species which our Indian predecessors hunted have now become at 
least locally extinct. Bones found in the refuse heaps of ancient 
Indian villages give a clue to the animals which they hunted and 
which mostly disappeared with them. Elk, bison, bears, panthers, 
wolves, beaver and marten were once common here, while geese, 
swans and wild turkeys were abundant, as were the Passenger 
Pigeons now entirely extinct. Another extinct bird that formerly 
nested here was the beautiful Carolina Paroquet which was last 
seen in Buffalo about the middle of the last century. 

This is the glimpse that history and archaeology affords us of 
early man and his surroundings in Western New York. Three 
hundred years is the span that history covers, and in all America 


1 Mostly Wild Redtop (Panicum vergatum). This grass is still found locally in uncultivated 
meadows where it grows from three to six feet in height. 
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A pincer of the gigantic Crustacean that lived in the Silurian Sea 
where Buffalo now stands 
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no archaeologist has found definite evidence of the presence of 
man here longer than a few thousand years. We must then, for 
the further story of ancient times, turn to the geologists who 
have explored our rocks. 


It is now common knowledge that quite recently as geologists 
reckon time, say from twenty to fifty thousand years ago, nearly 
all of Canada and the Northern States were buried for a time 
beneath huge sheets of ice which overran the country from the 
north, transporting clay, sand, gravel and rocks and grinding 
down the surface of the land over which it flowed. It dammed up 
the Great Lakes, causing them to overflow to the south, created 
new lakes and rivers and generally altered the surface of the land, 
perhaps eroding many hundred feet of more ancient deposits and 
destroying forever the records of past events which they contained. 


When at last a warmer climate returned and the great ice 
sheet retreated, it left behind it alien material from the north, 
sometimes piled into great heaps of sand and gravel, sometimes 
spreading out huge sheets of clay washed from the melting ice and 
only a few feet in depth. Our field and river beds are strewn with 
boulders of igneous rock transported from the Canadian high- 
lands, and on the shores of the Great Lakes have been found a 
number of valuable diamonds carried by the ice from some un- 
known field near Hudson Bay. 


Although man at that time existed in Europe, there is no 
certain evidence that he had reached America. Other animals, 
however, forced south by the invading ice, gradually followed its 
retreat through Western New York, and their bones are some- 
times found in post-glacial deposits of gravel, peat and marl. 


Conspicuous among the Pleistocene animal remains are two 
species of elephant-like mammals—the mammoth and the masto- 
don. Clothed in shaggy fur these cold-loving animals tramped 
over the hills and valleys of Western New York, and their tusks, 
bones and teeth never fail to excite interest and wonder when 
exhumed. The huge tooth of a mammoth was dredged up only last 
year from gravel deposits sixty feet in depth in Niagara River. 
Mastodon remains are more common and there are a number of 
specimens from Western New York in our Museum collections. 


It is only rarely that the bones of other animals are preserved 
or noticed in these deposits. A great fossil bear (the size of a 
grizzly), a giant beaver, and fossil caribou, elk, deer, bison, musk- 
ox and peccary have been found at different localities in this 
State. Of less-certain antiquity are the bones of horses which are 
sometimes found in gravel beds. Two other great mammals which 
apparently roamed all over Northeastern North America, but 
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An Upper Devonian Fern (Archaeopteris Jacksoni) from the Portage 
Shales of Western New York 


whose remains have not yet been found in Western New York, 
were the saber-tooth tiger, a heavy, short-tailed cat with enormous 
canine teeth curved like a scimitar, and the ground-sloth, Meg- 
alonyx, a great, unwieldy animal covered with long hair, that, 
living in the forest, used its enormous claws to dig up roots and 
tear down branches of trees. 


Of the plant and insect life of those times we have some in- 
teresting information. Many arctic species were forced down in 
advance of the glaciers, and on the retreat of the ice were left 
stranded. The insects such as the White Mountain Butterfly on 
the tops of mountains whose peaks projected above the ice sheet, 
and the plants like the Arctic Primrose,’ the Yellow Mountain 
Saxifrage,’ and the butterwort,* in deep, cool gorges, where they 
have since been able to survive. Post-glacial bogs contain the 
relics of swampy foliage, and even in the body cavities of the ex- 
tinct mastodon have been found the undigested buds of the 
conifers upon which it fed. 
| Primula mistassinica found only in Taughannock Gorge, Cayuga County, N. Y., and at 


Portage, N 


Saxifrage aizoides, Found only at Portage, N. Y 


Pinguicula vulgaris. Found at Portage, N. Y., and elsewhere 
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During the glacial period, Lake Ontario or its predecessor 
reached to the edge of the escarpment at Lewiston, and only when 
the water fell beneath the level of the cliff did the cataract begin 
its long task of carving out the gorge of the Niagara. During this 
period, Lake Erie was also at times enormously enlarged and the 
waters of these former Great Lakes had other drainage systems 
than those now existing. Lake Warren, the predecessor of Lake 
Erie, drained through the Grand River Valley into the Valley of 
Lake Michigan and thence into the Mississippi; while Lake Iro- 
quois, the ancestor of Ontario, drained into the Mohawk Valley 
towards the Atlantic. 

For many millions of years prior to the glacial epoch, Western 
New York had been a land surface subjected to the continual 
wear and tear of the elements which dissolved and removed many 
hundreds of feet of our rocks and gradually carved out the great 
gulfs or valleys which afterwards became the Great Lakes. It is 
probable that the cliff known as the Niagara Escarpment, facing 
the Ontario Valley, was at one time much higher, gradually 
moving southward; and that the country in this region was a 
vast plain, sloping gently to the south and drained by rivers which 


Head of the great Devonian fish (Dinichthys Newberryi) found in 
Eighteen Mile Creek 
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} al, the Mastodon, found in Glacial Deposits in Western New York. 3. Ripple 
fm. 5. Ripple Marks showing the wind blowing across the tide. (Natural 
}Niagara River at Buffalo. 7. Mud Flow in Portage Shale. 
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are now extinct. Traces of these ancient rivers still exist in the 
form of gorges and valleys filled with glacial drift. One of these 
is St. David's Channel, running northwest from the present 
whirlpool in the so-called Dundas Valley, down which formerly 
flowed a great river, passing through a deep gorge near Hamilton 
in a southwesterly direction. 


All traces of the life which existed here during the interval 
between the oncoming of the ice and that far-distant time when 
Western New York emerged from the sea, have been removed by 
erosion and by the destructive force of the great ice sheet which 
pressed southward across our State. It was an immensely long 
period during which arose the dinosaurs, those great reptiles 
whose tracks are even yet preserved in the sandstones of the 
Connecticut Valley, and whose mounted skeletons arranged in 
attitudes of vigorous and deadly combat are so impressive. 


The flying lizards, and the first birds whose mouths were armed 
with teeth and whose tiny vertebrae extended down the middle 
tail feather, these all passed away, succeeded by more modern 
forms leaving no trace behind them in this region, although many 
of them must have lived here. 


The ancient mammals, too, ancestors of the camels, horses, 
tapirs and rhinoceroses may once have wandered over the plains 
and through the forests of Western New York, for their remains 
are abundant in those localities in the United States where con- 
ditions were favorable for their preservation; and the primitive 
carnivora, great animals, half dog, half cat, may have preyed upon 
them here. But the sediments in which their remains might have 
been entombed if they ever existed here, have been entirely re- 
moved by erosion, and all search for them is hopeless. Thousands 
of feet of younger rocks from the coal series onward, which in 
Pennsylvania and the Southern States overlie our surface rocks, 
sometimes elevated into mountain ranges, were laid down as 
sediments in seas and landlocked basins long after this region had 
become dry land. 


It was far back in the Upper and Middle Devonian period that 
conditions last were favorable for the preservation of animal and 
lant remains in this region. For many millions of years Western 
Rey York was submerged by the warm, shallow seas of a semi- 
tropical climate. In the muds, sands and coral reefs which formed 
these ocean beds we find a great profusion of animal and plant 
remains so perfectly preserved that almost as much is known about 
them as about the denizens of our modern seas. Sponges, corals, 
sea lilies, starfishes, mollusks, the chambered nautili, and crusta- 
ceans, flourished in infinite variety, and more than fifty species 
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Above: Record of a Stormy Day in Silurian times. If the top of fossil is 
north, the wind was blowing from the east 
Below: A giant Silurian Seaweed with stem fifteen inches in circumference 


of fishes, both fresh water and marine, have been recognized in 
our Devonian rocks. Large sharks preyed upon the smaller 
animals. Great, sluggish fishes, fifteen or twenty feet in length and 
covered with bony armor several inches in thickness, lurked in 
the muddy depths, their knife-life jaws snapping like traps as 
unwary animals came within reach. 


These great primitive fishes were vicious and quarrelsome 
fighters. Their armor often bears the scars of their battles and 
their broken and displaced fangs tell of the fury of their encounters. 
Only last year the head of a great fish was found in a round con- 
cretion at Eighteen Mile Creek. It has recently been placed on 
exhibition in the Museum of the Society and bears mute witness 
to the size and ferocity of the animals of our Devonian seas. 

Our Devonian rocks, while all laid down in the sea or on its 
borders, are of such different characters as to give some indication 
of the conditions under which they were deposited. Some of them, 
like the Onondaga limestone, were coral reefs originating in clear, 
deep waters. Others like the black Portage shales and sandstones. 
may have been deposited in landlocked lagoons where the water 
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Furrows left behind the shells by the retreating tide 
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became stagnant at times. Mud flows are sometimes seen in these 
rocks and impressions of ferns and trees are not uncommon. The 
great beds of conglomerate, known as Rock City in Cattaraugus 
County, are later in origin and must have been laid down as gravel 
beaches close to shore. 


Through the early part of the Devonian era Western New 
York had been dry land, and great masses of lower Devonian 
strata found in the eastern part of our State were entirely absent. 
In the quarries at North Buffalo and near Williamsville the Middle 
Devonian rocks rest directly upon rocks of Silurian age and the 
ancient Silurian land surface is seen to be worn down and eroded. 
Sometimes the old stream channels can be recognized, and at one 
place the effects of the earthquake which probably marked the 
subsidence of the land into the sea can be noted. The floor of the 
quarry is heaved into billows and the crevices in the shattered 
rocks are filled with sand. These veins and dykes of sandstone 
do not extend into the overlying Middle Devonian rocks and thus 
must have occurred before they were deposited. 


In the Silurian period preceding the Devonian, arose those 
great marine scorpions and crustaceans that were the terrors of 
our early seas. A great many species have been found in our rocks, 
some of them attaining the length of six or seven feet. Some of 
them were armed with curved tail-stings like those of our modern 
scorpions, and perhaps may have been provided with poison 
glands. Cephalopods, a class in which our modern cuttlefishes are in- 
cluded, were represented by many-armed creatures living in long, 
straight tubes which they dragged about with them. Enormous 
seaweeds grew in the ocean depths, their stems as thick as trees. 


The rocks of this region dipping gently to the south are covered 
by successively younger formations, all of them sediments of our 
early seas, so that to find and study those older strata which lie 
beneath us we must go to the north where they come to the 
surface. The Lockport dolomite which forms the brink of Niagara 
Falls and caps the crest of the gorge nearly to Lewiston is what 
remains of an ancient coral reef which formerly fringed the coast 
line of a Silurian sea, extending to Michigan and south to Texas. 


During nearly all of Palaeozoic time the interior of North 
America was flooded by warm and shallow seas which rose and 
subsided, sometimes creeping northward from the Gulf of Mexico, 
sometimes extending eastward and westward until the Atlantic 
and Pacific were united by devious channels, often reaching even 
into the Arctic regions and dividing our continent into an archi- 
pelago of great and small islands. 


The coral reefs of the Silurian period contain a vast assemblage 
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A Colony of the Fossil Molluscoid, Lingula, th descendants of 
which still live in our modern seas. (See opposite illustration. ) 
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of fossil plants and animals sometimes so closely crowded together 
that a single slab will show an astonishing number of fossil re- 
mains. These are mostly sponges, corals, shells and small crus- 
taceans. Fishes have not been found among them, and if present 
their bodies were too soft to be preserved. The teeth of marine 
worms much resembling those of some worms still living on our 
coasts are often abundant. 

Along the banks of the lower Niagara River may be seen a 
thick series of red and grey rocks. These are the Medina sand- 
stones and shales which formerly were much used for paving 
sidewalks and streets in Buffalo. The rock exists here, but at a 
considerable depth below the surface. These sandstones formed 
the borders of the sea in early Silurian times. They were washed 
by the tides and often exposed to the air, so that on the surface of 
layer after layer one finds an almost continuous record of the 
weather conditions of the past. 

Sometimes, on a calm, still day, the retreating tide would run 
out over the smooth beach, leaving little furrows behind the shells 
or pebbles scattered over the sand. Sometimes, when the wind 
was off-sea, the waves would beat long furrows on the sandy beach. 
Often, when the wind blew across the tide, the sandy bottom would 
be marked by cross ridges, the result of opposing ripples. On a 
clear, hot day the drying beach would crack open under the fierce 
sun and, later, loose sand would be blown into the cracks which 
when cemented by time became a perpetual record of the event. 
Often, cn a stormy day, the beach would be pitted by raindrops 


A modern Lingula (Glottidia albida) from the Californian coast 
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and the direction of the wind might be told by the oblique im- 
pressions. Over all these beaches we find the drifted seaweed, the 
worm borings and the tracks and trails of animals of a bygone day 
as clearly marked as though they had been made but yesterday. 


On the shores of the lower Niagara River and in creek bottoms 
flowing into Lake Ontario we find the oldest rocks which reach the 
surface in this region. They are soft red and grey shales and 
sandstones, easily weathering and often covered with wave and 
ripple marks. They contain very few fossils and ‘are thought to 
belong to the period preceding the Silurian, known as the Ordovi- 
cian. In them are sometimes found the remains of one of the 
most ancient and persistent creatures which ever lived, little shell- 
fish called Lingula which even today survives in our modern seas. 
These Ordovician rocks, known as the Queenston shales, occur at 
a depth of some two thousand feet below the surface at Buffalo. 
Below them at almost the lowest depth to which the drill has 
reached in Western New York lies the Trenton limestone of Middle 
Ordovician age, some three thousand feet below the surface. This 
rock is not exposed anywhere in Western New York, but in other 
places it is seen to be filled with the remains of marine organisms, 
seaweeds, trilobites and shellfish being especially abundant. 


And so we come to the end of Prehistory in Western New York. | 
We have trodden a long path, but it has not brought us to the : 
beginning of things terrestrial nor hardly half way down the road : 
of earthly time. It is elsewhere that we must seek for the rest of | 
the story. Everywhere, geologists and those who study the ancient 
development of life are patiently searching the records of the older 
rocks, studying the minute and faintly-visible fossils, to wrest 
from them the story of their origin and of the restless urge that 
has driven them ever upwards towards their unknown goal. 


Vhop on Delaware Ave 


Chocolates and Bonbons | We solicit the patronage of a clientele whose 
requirements are artistic and efficient service 
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te not gited hy orl in the decorating and furnishing of the home. 
urity and Quality M. J. Donovan & Associates 
252 Delaware Ave. Decorator of Interior 366 Delaware Ave. 


Accredited Ayency For 


PETER Paut & Son, INc. : dB 
Stationers, Engravers and Printers Arch-Aid Be ot Shop 

GIFTS AND CARDS The Avenue at Chippewa 
256 Delaware Ave. (above Chippewa) BUFFALO 


SHOES 
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Photography is a Real Hobby 21 
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KODAK AS YOU GO 


Your hobbies will be worth little to you without photographic records. 
See our complete stock of Kodaks, Brownies, Graflex and other cameras. 
Developing, Printing and Enlarging. 

Balopticons for Lantern Slide and Post Card Projection. 

Graphoscope Motion Picture Projector. 


J. F ADAMS 
459 WASHINGTON STREET BuFFALO, N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN 
PRINT NES treed satrpebincis 
For HIKING, TRAMPING, GOLF, ETC. 


Made of tweeds and men's-wear fabrics, in mixtures 
and checks, and also in khaki. Prices: $3.95 to $8.95 


Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co. 


a 
FRANCIS J. SIPPRELL “Go to Barnum’s First” for 
PHOTOGRAPHER KODAKS AND SUPPLIES 


Sictings st: atte Moet cr Studio DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 


528 Elmwood Ave. Phone Tupper 7235 THAT IS REALLY SUPERIOR 


HERMAN GRIEB BARNUM’S 


The Buffalo Taxidermist 


Founded 1845 
High Class Work. Originator of the Sloping aan 
Concave Back for Fish and Game. 265-267 MAIN STREET 
2393 Main St. Cres. 647 Buffalo, N. Y. 274-276 WASHINGTON STREET 


LET IT BE YOUR HOBBY 
to secure your photo material and apparatus from 


BUFFALO PHOTO MATERIAL CO. 


GeorcGE J. Mason, Proprietor 41 NIAGARA STREET 


BUFFALO'S: FINEST KODAK SHOP 


Make a Hobby of Our Advertisers, Anyway 
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— Just as the Goldenrod Nods a Golden 


Farewell to a Golden Summer, ie 


Fashion Goes Out to 
Meet the Fall 


iste see her these days wearing the symbols of a new 
season (on the Avenue when the days are crisp, on trains / 
and steamers speeding North and West and East) in town 
and on her way. 


She is slim again and supple still— this er of a new 
fashion. Her gowns are newest when they are beltless, molded 
rather than made. Then sometimes they flare suddenly at the 
side; sometimes wide, flat tiers, or flounces, bring fashion in- 
terest all to the front of the frock. 


She chooses black for slimness and for a new smartness 
— black made new again by shining-surfaced silks. She | 
chooses navy blue and the softest and smoothest of twill 
fabrics for the sophisticated severity of her street dress. She 
wears all the browns again because they fit the Fall, because 
they are becoming and because they are fashion-right. 


Her wrap is known as new by its slim lines—her travel 
coat by its broad stripes. If she can wear the tailor-made 
mode, she chooses a mannish tailleur for the first Fall days. 
Her hat is the briefest possible version of a cloche or the 
newest version of a soft hat shape. 


She is wise in her choice of accessories — her handbag is 
as flat as it is wide and big. She is more than likely to wear 
a double headed pin glinting sharply on her gown or in her 
hat. And by a bit of brilliant blue or Chinese red or darker 

reen, by a motif of Mandarin embroidery—or a touch of 
ie: or lingerie on her frock, by a few significant signs she is 
already known — this figure of this Fall's fashion. 


The first Fall fashions are here at J. N. Adam & Co.— 
new in line, right in color, distinctive in detail, and as moder- 
ate in price as they are exclusive in fashion. 


J.NAADAM 6CO. 


‘Rnown for Service, Quality and Ge 
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Riding Horseback is a Splendid Exercise 
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You Need an Extra Pair of Glasses 
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TRY OUR PROTECTIVE 
LENSES 


Howard KR. Strickler, B. O. S. 


All Defects of 
Vision Corrected 


OPTOMETRIST 
53 Buffum Street 


Corner Park 
View Avenue 


AVE YOUR BOOKS BOUND 

and Library Restored by a Master 
Craftsman. Autograph letters and 
Manuscripts in- JOHN F. GRABAU 
laid and nd. ~ Art Bookbinding Studio 
Photo Albums 429 Parkdale Ave. 
Guest Books - - Bind your ‘‘Hobbies” 


THE ART AND GIFT SHOPPE 
Pleasing Gifts - Greeting Cards - Pictures 
Artistic Framing 
133 Franklin Street ‘Phone Seneca 4339 


An office need of any kind, to most 
business people of Buffalo, 
at once suggests 


LOCK WOOD'S 


MAKE IT A POINT TO PAY A VISIT 
OF INSPECTION HERE 


LOCKWOOD -- STATIONER 
ELLICOTT SQUARE SENECA 2773 


LAVERACK and HAINES 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


(Agents for the insured) 


Insurance of every kind 
placed with the insured's 
interest solely in mind. 


Seneca 2522 122 Pearl St. 


“For Nearly a Quarter of a Century’ We have been serving many 


of the best families in Buffalo 


and surrounding territory with their daily needs for the table. 


brands of quality, 
combined with sat- 
isfactory service 
have made these 
people our steady 
patrons since 1808. 


Telephone 
Seneca 1492 


Recognized 


The most complete Grocery in Buffalo 


64-66 W. CHippewa ST.COR.FRANKLIN BUFFALO. N.Y. 


emer & COs 


SSTARLEEMED A898 IMPORTED GOODS 
FRESH FRUITS 4*° VEGETABLES 


fie ARE AN OPEN BOOK 10 U 


Have Us Examine Your Eyes 


(We Are Registered Optometrists) 


Ling Q 


“Go to Barnum’s 
First’’ for 


FISHING TACKLE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


We Handle Only the Best 
The Kind That’s Fit for Fishin’ 


BARNUM’S 


Founded 1845 
265-267 MAIN STREET 


166 Franklin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 274-276 WASHINGTON STREET 
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Who Owns the Buffalo 
General Eleétric Company ? 


Cys JUNE 30th, more than 3,500 stockholders of the 
Buffalo General Electric Company received checks 
covering the Company's 115th dividend. These checks, in 
varying amounts, represent to many of our shareholders 
the reward of a lifetime of thrift and self-denial. 
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The following table shows how the stock is distributed: 
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1046 investors hold 1 to 5 shares 

788 investors hold 6 to 10 shares 
598 investors hold 11 to 20 shares 
437 investors hold 21 to 40 shares 
235 investors hold 41 to 60 shares 
224 investors hold 61 to 100 shares 
135 investors hold 101 to 200 shares 
101 investors hold over 200 shares 
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Our stockholders include laborers, clerks, widows, profes- 
sional men, bankers, trust funds and insurance companies. 
Many shares have been purchased by our employees. 


This wide distribution of stock constitutes true public 
partnership through which our organization, dedicated and 
devoted to the service of the Public, is owned and 
operated by the people it serves. 
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Buffalo General Electric Company 
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Just a glance at any page of this 

magazine will tell you about our 
hobby. We print Hossies and 
are glad to submit it as evidence of 
our ability. 


Your story needs just as appro- 

priate—although perhaps differ- 
ent—treatment. Let our service 
department suggest a plan. 


BAKER, JONES, HAUSAUER, INC. 
45 CARROLL STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


New Spencer Delineascope 
OpaguUE Projection ~ MODEL 4 


Pree: new and unique features that contribute to con- 


venience and compactness without sacrifice of the high 
standard of efficiency established by Spencer Instruments. 
The illuminant is a 1000-Watt Mazda bulb, which is so mounted 
on a sliding support that it can be easily slipped into either one of 
two positions; in one of which it is suitably p!aced for illuminating 
opaque objects and in the other for lantern slides. 
The changing of position is accomplished by means 
of a conveniently located handle, without opening 

the instrument or interfering with any 

of its other adjustments. 


PRICE COMPLETE — $163.0U 


Discount to Schools Catalog sent on request 


Spencer Lens Company 
— BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Microscopes, Microtomes, De- | 


lineascopes, Dissecting Instruments, Optical 
Glass, Scientific Apparatus, Etc. 
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To Vote for This Building at the 
Election on November 6th 


EAL effort is necessary if this needed facility is to be 
secured. Members of the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences appreciate the need of more adequate quar- 
ters for the great work it is doing in this city. But 
our members, alone, are not numerous enough to as- 
sure a favorable vote on the referendum to provide funds for 
the new museum in Humboldt Park, already authorized by 
the State and City Governments. Every voter who believes 
in progress will favor this project if properly informed as to 
the Society s plans. 

The urgent need of the Society, and the advantages to 
this city of its work, must be SOLD to the public. If YOU 
will tell your friends and neighbors what the Society is doing 
for Buffalo and pledge them to vote “YES” on November 
6th, the building will materialize and you may be proud of the 
fact that you helped in securing it. 

The Society will be glad to supply you with material 
for a campaign among your friends. This will enable you to 
answer any questions that may be asked concerning the 
new building, its cost, location, etc. 


For Information or Campaign Material 
telephone Seneca 7637, or write to the 
BUFFALO SOCIETY OF NATURAL SCIENCES 
Public Library Building 


Nature Itself is the Best School 
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Eoger to See Your Kodak Pictures ? 


24-Hour Developing 
and Printing Service 


maintained at J. N.’s. Leave your films before 12:30 and you can 
get them after 12:00 next day. The work is done by an expert and 
the utmost care taken that every picture should come out as clear 
as possible. 


Complete Stock of Cameras 
and Films Always on Hand 


J..N.’s is the handiest place to buy films and Kodaks! Our ‘“‘Kodak 
Korner”’ is right near the door — Main Street Entrance, North 
Store. Camera repairing also done. 


J.N,ADAM CO. 
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HUNTERS! Plan your vacation at 
WAHNAPITAE LODGE 


NEW hunting and fishing Lodge located in a wild and unopened 
territory where deer, duck and partridge are plentiful and there is 
some moose hunting. @ Over 200 miles north of Toronto, giving ad- 
vantage of 37-day hunting season. Round-trip fare from Buffalo under 
eighteen dollars. @ Convenient motor-launch connection with all 
trains makes Wahnapitae Lodge more accessible than most points in 
Canada or the Adirondacks. The entire equipment of the Lodge is new 
and complete. A very reasonable flat rate includes every item — board, 
lodging, boat and guide service, etc. 


HUNTING SEASON— OCTOBER 25th TO NOVEMBER 30th, INCLUSIVE 
Write or phone for booklet 


NELSON W. BARRETT, Owner and Manager 
953 Ellicott Square Buffalo, N.Y. 
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FOREWORD 


HE beautiful orchid on the cover known as the 
Queen Orchid or Showy Lady-slipper (Cypripedium 
reginae) is one of the fast disappearing flowers of 
Western New York. On no condition should one of 
these blossoms be picked and the wholesale plucking 
of them by the Indians of the Tuscarora Reservation 
is to be lamented. 

A very progressive class in Nature Study Methods 
is being held in the New Museum, 1231 Elmwood Avenue, every 
Wednesday evening, for the benefit of the teachers in the public 
schools. The class is being instructed by Prof. W. P. Alexander who 
is giving a most thorough course in elementary botany with some 
zoology and dendrology. 

On October 28th, the Annual Museum Tea will occur in the 
New Museum on Elmwood Avenue. The November Hossies will 
contain a complete list of Friday Evening Free Lectures, Neighbor- 
hood Center Lectures and Roosevelt Field Club Sunday Afternoon 
Lectures. The yellow tickets will be mailed to our members every 
two weeks beginning October 3oth. 

Hossies: Ten cents per issue, $1.00 per year. 


Jacob F. Schoellkopf, President J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., Vice-President 
Horace B. Pomeroy, Treasurer R. J. H. Hutton, Vice-President 


Schoellkopf, Hutton (2 Pomeroy 


Incorporated 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We will be pleased to furnish on Seneca 8060 
request a selected list of investment 
offerings for your consideration. MARINE TRUST BUILDING 


GREENHOUSES — Lancaster, N.Y. 


THREE STORES 
Hotel Statler ; 2 
304 Main St. i — 
260 Delaware Ave. HALF A MILLION so. FT. OF GLASS 
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OUR 1923 SLIDE CATALOG 


UR fifth annual slide catalog is contained in this issue 
6 of Hoppies. During the last three years, over 
one million slides have been loaned to our mem- 
bers and their friends. As soon as a recent 
purchase of four thousand slides arrives, our 
collection will number over forty thousand. 


To our potential borrowers who will soon be 
initiated into the realm of stereopticon education we submit the 
rules of our Visual Education Department; rules that have been 
evolved after much experience and that have been proven to be 
most necessary. Please do not ask for any exceptions. 


1. Loans will be made only on presentation of a Circulation 
Card. 


2. Circulation cards will be issued without charge, on 
application, to members of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 
and their friends. 


3. Cards issued to non-residents will be valid only when 
bearing signature of some member. 


4. Material is loaned for a period of forty-eight (48) hours, 
Sundays and holidays not included, with a penalty of twenty-five 
cents ($ .25) per set of slides, and one dollar ($1.00) per lantern 
for each full day material is kept beyond this period. 


5. Manuscripts not returned with the slides will carry a 
penalty of one dollar ($1.00) per day. 


6. The borrower will examine all sets taken out and satisfy 
himself as to number and condition. All losses and breakages 
must be paid for by the borrower. 


7. No shipping of slides by the borrower or by the Depart- 
ment is permitted. Slides must be called for and returned in person. 


8. No renewals will be permitted. 


9. Reservations will be made and filled to the best of our 
ability with the understanding that in no case do we guarantee 
such reservations. 


10. Sets of slides numbered consecutively must be arranged 
in order before being returned. 


11. No loans will be made on cards while penalties are 
unpaid. 
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TRADE Mark, REGISTERED DEC. 27, 192! 


BUFFALO SOCIETY OF NATURAL SCIENCES 


PUBLISHERS 


NEW MUSEUM 
1231 ELMWOOD AVENUE 


OLD MUSEUM AND OFFICE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING 


OcTOBER VoLuME IV 
1923 No 5 
RutH V. WEIERHEISER CHAUNCEY J. HAMLIN 
Editor Business Manager 


Dr. CarLos E. CUMMINGS 
Pictures 


EDITORIAL 


E wish to announce that four thousand new colored 
slides have just been purchased by the Visual 
Education Department but as about half of these 
were still enroute, we did not list them in this 
catalog. They will be made up into sixty sets, each 

one essing a typewritten manuscript. As soon as they can be 

cataloged, our borrowers will be able to obtain these at the counter, 
and should not hesitate to ask about them. 


A few points must be made clear to the new members among 
our borrowers. The “M” in front of a set number stands for 
“manuscript’ ‘ which means that a printed or typewritten explana- 
tion is loaned with the set. In some instances, a ““B” or a ““T™ 
eae in front of the set number. These denote “book” and 
title list”. 


Through the considerate and careful handling of slides and 
lanterns by our borrowers, our loss from breakage and misuse has 
been very slight. We have deemed it necessary, however, after 
several unsuccessful trials, to refrain from shipping slides to 
borrowers out of town. It is impossible to avoid cracking and 
breakage in transit and the time involved in shipping to and fro 
prevents other borrowers from using the sets. Out-of-town mem- 
bers of the Society, however, are privileged to borrow slides and 
lantern if the material is called for and returned to the counter. 
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HOW TO USE THE LANTERN 


By Dr. Cartos E. CUMMINGS 
Director of Visual Education 


OR the proper use of its many lantern slides, the 
Society of Natural Sciences offers for loan to 
responsible persons, a number of suitable pro- 
jectors. Recent improvements in the art of 
illumination have brought about the development 
of a small, portable but entirely efficient machine. 
It is necessary that certain directions be followed 

to produce the most satisfactory service. While these directions 

apply specifically to the type illustrated, with a few obvious 
exceptions they apply equally well to any lantern of this class. 


Our lanterns are sent out in a metal case which, while suffi- 
cient for proper protection, should not be dropped nor subjected 
to unnecessary violence. On opening the case first remove the 
slide carrier which will be seen lying on the top but do not attempt " 
to lift the lantern from the case. Turn the entire box up-side-down 
on the table, holding the lantern in with the fingers, and then lift 
the case leaving the projector right side up. When through using, 
replace in the case in the same manner. Carefully straighten out 
the flexible cord and loosen screw (N). By taking hold of two legs 
with the thumbs, the bellows can be pulled out and should be 
extended about ten inches. If extended too far, the collar (N) 
will drop out, and must be replaced. Loosen screw (G) sufficiently 
to allow the slide carrier to be inserted with the open side up, the 
fixed portion of the carrier projecting an equal distance on either 
side. Remove cap (J) and place the apparatus in the position 
where it is to be used. Plug (Q) can be attached to any one hundred 
ten volt lighting fixture, either directly, or by means of an extension 
cord if necessary. After attaching, turn on current at the fixture 
and press in the red button on switch (M). If the square of light 
does not appear in the center of the screen the front of the lantern 
can be moved from side to side, and the proper elevation secured. 
by loosening the wing nut (L) and lifting the lantern by the nut 
whereupon the rods can be slid down to support the machine at 
the proper angle. Take up a slide, holding the small oval label 
under the thumb of the right hand and standing on the right hand 
side of the lantern place it in the carrier. This will guarantee the 
slide being right side up on the screen and all reading matter 
showing properly. Now focus the lantern until absolute sharp- 
ness is obtained. This is done by turning the knurled collar (H). 
If this does not produce a sharp picture when turned to its limit 
of motion, bellows should be extended or withdrawn until the 
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Be sure that all thumb screws are tightened before replacing projector in case. Never attempt to 
unscrew socket until current is turned off at the switch (M), and do not 
neglect to replace cap (J) before replacing. 


necessary sharpness is produced. Fine focusing is accomplished 
by again turning ring (H). A further extension can be produced 
if necessary by means of collar (1) by which the lens can be drawn 
out or inserted by a slight twisting motion in either direction. 
Now slide the carrier so that the screen appears illuminated but 
no picture shows. If the spot of light appears bright and uniform 
to the extreme edges you are ready to operate but if the light is 
uneven or one-sided it indicates that the bulb is not in its proper 
position in the lamp house. By loosening screw (P) the bulb car- 
rier can be moved back and forth and by screw (QO) it can be slid 
from side to side. A little experience will show the proper position 
for the bulb and when this is secured, carefully tighten both thumb 
screws. Remember that the filament is very fragile, particularly 
when cold and should not be subjected to sudden jars or shocks. 
The lanterns are tested before being sent out and if properly 
handled should be in perfect condition to be used. Under no cir- 
cumstances attempt to take apart the front lens for cleaning, as it 
is difficult for one unfamiliar with its construction to replace the 
elements properly. The outside surface may be carefully wiped 
with a piece of old linen. In case the condensing system (C-D) 
requires cleaning, the top (F) may be lifted out which exposes the 
interior of the lamp house. Lift out the condensers, wipe carefully 
with a soft cloth and replace. Note that the condensers are not 
alike and each must be returned to the same side of the frame from 
which it was removed. 
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If the above directions are carefully followed, no one should 
have the slightest difficulty in securing satisfactory results. The 
principal troubles which have been reported to the department 
have to do with poorly centered bulbs or inaccurate focusing. 
The lanterns are sent out with the bulbs in the proper position 
but transportation jars frequently cause slight displacement and 
this, if it occurs, should be corrected. The lantern can be used in 
a room of any size, but remember that the picture will increase in 
size as the lantern is carried further from the screen, and to focus 
at short range the bellows must be extended further than to focus 
at a distance. 

It is also obvious that the further from the screen and the 
larger the picture the more illuminated surface must be covered 
and as the amount of light from the lamp is the same at any dis- 
tance it will appear less brilliant as the picture is made to cover 
more surface. For this reason a small or medium-sized picture, 
with the audience close to the screen, is the most satisfactory. 
The moving picture theatres have accustomed the public to a 
belief that it is impossible to see distinctly close to the screen, but 
this does not hold with projection of slides and, as a general rule, 
for house projection the further you are from the screen the less 
satisfactory is your view of the picture. 

At a distance of ten to fifteen feet the picture on the screen 
will be from two and one-half feet to four feet across and can be 
viewed by a small number to the best advantage. If a large 
number are assembled it will of course be necessary to project 
to a greater size, but the usual error is to attempt too large a 
picture. There is no distance within the scope of an. ordinary 
sized room (which is the throw for which these lanterns were in- 
tended) at which the lens cannot be focused with absolute sharp- 
ness and for your own sake as well as ours do not project our 
slides so that they appear fuzzy on the screen. In a department cir- 
culating a thousand or more slides a day it is obviously impossible 
for them to be wiped and cleaned by us each time they are loaned. 
They should be wiped and all finger marks removed before being 
shown and this properly is the task of the borrower. A slightly 
dampened cloth is all that is necessary, although the addition of a 
small amount of alcohol to the water enhances the moral and 
possibly the physically effect. Remember that slides are made of 
glass and are very thin, but if properly handled they should not 
break under ordinary usage. The cost of a single colored slide 
practically equals the value of an ordinary book of fiction in a 
public library, and the department very reasonably feels that it is 
entitled to every care in the handling and use of its material, which 
is being loaned to you absolutely free of charge. 


Perm if oun 


VISUALIZING THE WORLD 


A complete catalogue of the sets of slides being circulated 
by the VisuAL EpucATION DEPARTMENT 


(‘‘M” stands for Manuscript ) 


AGRICULTURE Slides 
615 Achievements of Luther 
Te ACR ar we 25 
Wee SOR Alaa. i i oes sk 59 
M- 652 Apple, The Story of an.... 31 
1127 Califo ornia Fruits......... 23 
632 Cheese Making in Erie 
Cee aes 10 
1066 Choosing a Farm........ 19 
ee er ar en 58 
M- 664 Dairy Farming.......... 55 
M- 560 Farm Poultry........... 60 
604 Fruit Farm............. 17 
1801 Fruit Farms... 2.55... 19 
1004 How the Farmer Prepares 
POV TVET o.oo 5 ack bck eee 1 
M- 613 Legumes and Their Inocu- 
MEG. oe whic anges 3's 


57 
1102 Making Maple Sugar..... 14 


633 Milk and Butter in Erie 
CRUE. 0405 so SPS 1 
M- 610 Plant Foods............ 24 
M- 612 Soil Management........ 26 
Ba BOS OUE oak rei ois es 49 
M- 611 Soils, Study in. 33 
634 Truck Farming in Erie 
Cooney 24s on ask 17 
1067 Types of Farms......... 20 
M- 565 Weeds and Waste........ 60 
Or Wea ee ee ee 46 
1065 Wheat Farms........... 19 
AMERICANIZATION 
624 American Ideals......... 86 
T- 997 Blindness and Its Pre- 
VeMtiOn= ci. eek 60 
712 Civic Welfare. .......... 21 
627 Federal Government..... 42 
M- 20 Immigration............ 60 
629 Municipal Government. . .140 
M- 628 New York State—Ameri- 
Canimationnn 23. O.5 sks es 
626 Process of Naturalization. 12 
625 Rights and Duties of 
American Citizens. .... 16 
M- 4 The Story of the Im- 


miprentce ost. See. 69 


ART Slides 
M- 713 Arundel! Prints.......... 50 
M- 720 Arundell Prints.......... 55 


M- 952 Childhood by Old Masters 49 
M-962X Childhood By Old Masters 49 
Se Wa ES rer eras eee 44 
M- 962 Hampton Court 


89 Madonnas and Celebrated 
Religious Paintings. ... 39 
American 
340 American Art in the Nine- 
teenth Century........ 43 
339 FamousAmericanPortraits 40 
M- 804 Whistler..............i4. 61 
Dutch 
$21 “The Great Little Dutch- 
PM ok oe ee 
English 
M- 813 Blake, William.......... 37 


338 The Golden Period of Eng- 
Nineteenth Century 


M- 300 Tes William........ 45 

M- 880 Hunt, Holman.......... 27 

M- 305 Coureme 40 

PI ae es cee 5 10 
M- 891 Orchardson, William 
CMMs re wk sas 


M- 337 Reynolds, Gainsborough 


and Romney.......... 41 

2 TOY PRONOREE ire ok ca Eick 46 
Flemish 

319 Rubens, Peter Paul...... 40 

M- 782 Vandyck.....:......... 36 
French 

334 Famous French Beauties 

and Their Painters..... 58 

Mo Vee 1reS Saou. kas ccs 
German 


M- 355 Diirer and His Nuremburg 44 
M- 863 Diirer As an Engraver.... 30 
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ART, German—Continued 


M- 


aa«— 


306 


302 


304 
303 


960 


309 
310 
318 
312 
308 


320 
311 


- 353 


315 


Great Falls of the Yellowstone 


Slides 

Holbein the Younger..... 36 

Greek and Roman 

The Great Period of Greek 
ASE Sis Wie ereceeslturork Als ek 40 

Greek and Roman Art... 49 


Greek Vases and Vase 
Painting. 2 2,0 «1s bees 48 

Tanagra Figurines or 
Greek Statuettes...... 59 

Italian 

EIOCEICGIIN asta cots boss is 33 

(CORMOROIO oc sca see sci ee 37 

CHOPRIONG) Fic vied wee 28 

Michelangelo............ 42 


The Painter Monks 
Angelico Fra Lippo 
Lippi, Fra Bartolommeo 40 

PELUGINIOs CG ceaeceecy ss Me 

RGOMNGEL: s. . nator hee 51 

Raphael's Madonnas and 
Altar Pieces........... 38 

Reni, Guido and the De- 
cline of the Renaissance 41 


See Set 2 


ART, Italian—Continued Slides 
M- 790 Sarto, Andrea del........ 29 
M- 323 The Sistine Chapel....... 52 
M- $17. Tintoretto.. 3000. 4a 30 
M- 314 Titian the Divine........ 42 
M- 816 Veronese. . 22.0%. Vom 39 
M- 313 Vinci, Leonardo da...... 32 
Spanish 
M- $24 Velasquez............... 40 
Miscellaneous 

665 Art, Miscellaneous....... 32 
666 Art for Children......... 19 

847 Pictures That Have Stories 
me OPIOS LP. baaats 38 

$48 Pictures That Have Stories 
—Series IJ............ 44 

674 Picture Study—First 
CONECe Ss ee ea were 13 

675 Picture Study—Second 
Crate Sie 12 

676 Picture Study—Third 
Ceres SS Persea set oes 10 

677 Picture Study—Fourth 
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ART, Miscellaneous—Continued Slides 
PA a Ait cs ok € 10 


Grade ee her oo. sae 10 
oo el pee ea 44 


Art and Architecture 
M- 352 The Congressional Library 63 


BIBLICAL 
M- 46 Bethlehem, Memories of.. 52 
M- 794 Bible, Hist’y of the English 57 
587 Bible, Places Mentioned in 101 
M- 860 Christ and the Children. . 32 


861 Christ and the Disciples. . 27 
M- 866 Christ, Early Life of..... 61 
808 Christ, Last Days of..... 35 
OR Crag. UATC Of-5 obec ks 83 
889 Christ. Life of... 55 o6633 45 
890 Christ, Life of......6¢:25. 47 
M- 897 In the Footsteps of the 
RE 8S ee ee ge ai 


83 
32 Christmas, The First... .. 25 
33 Christmas, The First... . . 16 
34 Christmas, The First..... 16 
35 Christmas, The First.... . 14 
36 Christmas, The First... . . 11 
87 Christmas, The First..... 10 


M- 874 sie ot he ns S23 5 110 
M- 530 The i: Ge ee 69 
M- 535 The Holy Land, Native 
EMG AN ct eeen see 61 
806 Hymns, Iiustrated tee 233 
ph = pl: sat My God to Thee 
B bie te Christian Soldiers 
Cc Atsde e With Nig 2 sets). ree a0 
D_ God Be hit ges eT 2 
EB - Gost Chords). n55 os. e: 10 
F Lead Kindly Light (2 sets) 6 
G Wandering Boy.......... 19 
H Jesus Lover of My Soul 
CRORES. 3 cos) eae eke 12 
I AIOMET SG roa cits eee 12 
34 Roskiot Agse . =... > eee sz 2 
K ted Cit ty ay mete) fos: 21 
L__ Dare to Be a Daniel...... 8 
M page Breathe an Evening , 
Nd Hed Gi Vawoljas 6 
OQ Tell Me the Old, Old neaey. 6 
P Safe in the Arms of nhl 4 
Q New Born King (2 sets).. 18 
] nae BS ees Sa ae dn 3 
x MRIONR = viihas Sac ee eet ks 13 
x raps SSCS 5 ia eg ise Wk 3 
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BIBLICAL—Continued Slides 
- ee yh ee 
aa Ninety and Nine......... 10 
bb Let the Lower ts 
Burning (2 sets)...... 
ec Alas and Did My Savior 
Bleed (2 sets).......... 
dd Jesus Savior Pilot Me..... 2 
ee anges Sunshine in My 


4 
Little Town of Bethlehem 16 
806XX , Pewee Miscellaneous.... 44 
807 Hymns, Words and Music 125 

M- 534 Jerusalem, A Visit to... .. 63 


805 Job, Book of............ 21 
M-/878 Judas, Life of........... 32 
873 New Testament Pictures. . 184 
M- 688 Palestine. ..............% 84 


M- 531 Palestine, North or Galilee 41 
M- 532 — Central or Sa- 


M- 533 Pidlesins: Southern 


859 Parables and Bible Stories $00 
Great Supper............ 


A 

B_ Jairus’ Daughter......... 8 
Se RS OO PS ee es 6 
BD Posies SEITE: oe 2 ae 6 
oe Pe I So) 6 
E Stations of the Cross...... 14 
F Good Shepherd........... 19 
G Good Shepherd........... 10 
SET 9, OS Ee er eT eee 10 
age ee ment 12 
J 1 OSS ERB ape rere = 25 
ee OE, Geo bees ct doe 18 
1 Fiat" a eee ae 16 
M J and Prophets... 9 
I MOR WOO SS ci een vers 4 
CP. SII es Oe ecg 8 
ee eee ere 10 
g Prodigal Son (2 sets) 18 
Samaritan (2 sets)........ 2 
ES OS ae ae 12 
Sy oe CO eer. Sino see 5 
U Wicked Husbandman..... 8 
re: 9 RE ERE, 9 
W Unmerciful Servant.. > 
» ee Be Oe er 7 
ged’? 15 
Me Se incon 6 
aa The Lord’s Prayer........ 10 
998 Parables in Chinese... ... 12 
684 Passion Play............ 31 
M- 702 Passion Play............ 87 
M- 858 Passion Play............ 50 
857 Sermon on the Mount.... 23 
M- 872 Sign of the Cross........ 29 
M- 537 Sinai, A Journey to...... 27 
M- 856 St. Paul, Life of......... 36 
M- 877 St. Peter, Life of . 27 
MP COE soniye kc cois aK 38 

T- 864 Tissot, Old Testament 
Pietires 0 ee cee 133 

T- 867 Tissot, New Testament 
WUE CS eee 191 
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BIOGRAPHY Slides 
791 Columbus, Christopher... 26 
M- 793 Dickens, Charles........ 40 
454 Grant? Do S.cli So cae 36 
465: Grant. VU: S-lee. 10 
452 Lincoln, Abraham....... 50 
M- 786 Lincoln, Abraham....... 28 
M- 787 Lincoln, Abraham 32 
M- 788 Lincoln, Abraham....... 30 
M- 789 Lincoln, Abraham....... 31 
803 Lincoln, Abraham (Mis- 
cellaneous Portraits)... 36 
1274 Lincoln, Abraham....... 19 
M- 792 Livingstone, David...... 44 


892 Lowell, James Russell...: 58 
M- 796 Luther, Life of Martin... .90 


456 McKinley, William...... 50 
482 Napoleons... ete 60 
494 Scott, Sir Walter........ 68 
462 Shakespeare............. 30 
M- 795 Shakespeare............. 38 
400 Terrys0n 3 iin ci en. eee 84 
M- 451 Washington, George... .. 41 
677 Washington, George... .. 21 
578 Washington, George..... 29 
M- 781 Washington, George..... 40 
M- 782 Washington, George... .. 41 
M- 900 Washington, George..... 40 
M- 901 Washington, George..... 39 
1013 Washington, George..... 22 

839 Portraits of Famous 
People: sass 74 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
Bee. AsO 5 Sc see es as ae 17 
M- 200 Beaver Board........... 64 
M- 204 Beds—Hard Mfg. Co..... 28 
SRO, GMS cok vax ctee ee 17 
706 Brick Making........... 31 

M- 220 Cement, Portland—Port- 
land Cement Ass'n. .... 34 
M- 761 Coal Mining............ 40 
818 Coal Mining............ 34 
770 Cobalt Silver Mines..... . 165 
708 Cocoa and Chocolate... .. 27 
1247 Cod Fishing............. 14 
Tee CONC a oie ih i ean es 20 
988 Concrete, Some Uses of... 28 
pi Ro. ./.) Se Games 14 
1277 Cotton Manufacture, .... 16 
1279 Cotton Manufacture, .... 19 
1264 Cotton Production....... 21 
1109 Cotton Regions.......... 20 
600 Diamond Mining........ 68 

1244 Fish of the Coasts and 
Rivers: i 727 Tota eran 23 


COM. AND INDUST’L—Continued Slides 
1246 Fish of the Inland Lakes 


and Rivers... 33 e Soe 13 
1245 Fish of the Open Sea..... 16 
721 Flax:and- Linen... 2 12 
1064 Flour en eee 12 
920 Gas, Illuminating........ 55 
M- 750 Grain Elevator, A Visit to 42 
1248 Herring Fishing......... 17 
476 How ee Overcame 
Natures ein tes eee 114 
M- 905 How ae World Is Housed 63 
763 Ice Making............. 18 
M- 760 Iron and Steel—American 
Rolling Mill Co........ 48 
714: Tromanid: Steel. 20-35. 68 
927 Teather: Si oe ees 26 
1280 Lumber Regions of the 
WS. See Sree ee 8 
820 Lumbering.............. 21 


1068 Lumbering 


227 National Cash Register Co. 64 


1276 Oyster Fishing.......... 16 
761 Paper Making........... 30 
M- 630 Paper Making from Wood 26 
819-Petroleum.)2-°. 5722 12 
900 Petroleun.:.= 3. eae 20 
798 Pottery. oc ote ee 34 
601 Precious Stones ......... 28 
226 Printing—). W. Clement. 15 
Me. 746" Rice sear oe ee ee 21 
439 Rice Culture............ 10 


1235 Rice Growing Countries... 21 
1175 Rice Growing in Asia..... 16 
1278 Rice Growing in U. S. and 
Island Possessions... . . 20 
225 per ist Fe Rub- 


CES: i cite cee ee 19 
1070 Rubber—Down the Ama- 
= tng a Rubber Plan- Ps 


1287 Rubber "Production ‘and 


Manufacture.......... 28 

784 Salt 353 eect Oo ee 38 
1249 Salmon Fishing.......... 17 
M- 763 Shoe Manufacture....... 45 
219 Shredded Wheat......... 16. 
786: Silk Culture: cee is 16 
440: Silk Culture. OA ka 12 

M- 214 Soap—Larkin Company.. 34 
TOD Sugar. i ise eles ween 38 
108 SUgER ciao ee 45. 
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COM. AND INDUST’L—Continued Slides 


904 Sugar. Cane), 0 5255..5../20 
Tes Vea Cute 20 tke ts 23 

M- 224 Tires—Thermoid Rubber 
CO REE RO Ar erin eee 57 
BOR TODACCO 5 ah oO ed 15 


1083 Transportation, Develop- 
mentofinNorth 


AMICON lee yb tle 28 

1226 Transportation, Feats of 
Engineering......... +. 30 
M- 739 Transportation, History of 55 
436 Transportation, Land.... 17 


1221 Transportation by Land.. 31 
437 Transportation, Water... 24 
1222 Transportation by Water. 19 
756 Varnish Material, China 
Wood Oil and Kauri 
McDougall-Butler Co.. 52 
210 Varnish—Pratt & Lambert 38 
M- 206 Wall Paper—Niagara Wall 
PEGAP CO oie sea 
Tae: Wenner i, 30 
991 Western Electric Company 25 


COM, AND INDUST’L—Continued Slides 
OO Wet Sa a a 57 
1114 W heat — Minneapolis a 
Milling Center........ 28 
1063 Wheat Fields to Buffalo 
Part | —17 Slides ) 34 
Part Il—17 Slides 
1233 Wheat Regions of the 
1 Lane |: Rea RIS aap Brees 30 
M- 748 Wool......-. =e oe ae 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


M- 617 Condiments PAC RAS 7 

M- 518 Fibers and How They Are 
Obtained. peaeb 13 

We OES rie es ces 16 


M- 515 Legumes, Nuts and Fruits 32 

Bie: Bae NHCRCE shed odes . 19 

M- 613 Oysters, Fish and Eggs.. 16 

Ae BLO Vemetables. oes a cae: 11 

M- 514 Wheat, Corn and Rice... 24 

Note: See sets under heading “‘Com- 
mercial and Industrial” 


Tattooed Maori Woman See Set 881 
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ELECTRICITY Slides 


M- 525 The Development of the 
Electrical Manufactur- 
ing Industry—General 


Electrie:Gois: ic see 81 
M- 526 Edison and the Develop- 
ment of Electric Lighting 
—General Electric Co.. 51 
M- 528 Electric Motor and Its 
Application—General 
Electric: C6: 47... ee 72 
M- 642 Electric Traction— 
General Electric Co.... 75 
M- 643 Electricity, the Wonder 
Worker—General Elec- 
tric. CO.nedae sae ae 61 
M- 529 Searchlights and Their 
bP raeaaer Electric 
M- 527 Shi Propulsion—General 
Electric Conse. Gas 52 
M- 524 X-Ray in Manufacturing, 
Commerce and Lg ek 
—General Electric Co.. 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 
M- 16 Around the World....... 73 
654 Around the World....... 60 
Mae BG Africas fish ek ieee 100 
429 Africa, South............ 25 
M- 27 Africa, South and Central. 50 
648 Algeria and Tunisia...... 67 
M- 812 Alhambra.............+. 67 
Wee ANSE His 6 helnd 28ES Cia 67 
995 Argentine, Santa Cruz.... 45 
692 Austria—Potsdam....... 46 


955 Bahamas and West Indies 62 


M- 862 Belgium................ 85 
OTE Belay 3655s ates 30 
$67; Betis. 66806652 eas 63 
413 British America and Green- 

IAN a irid ie pee es} 27 
656 British Empire.......... 53 


990 Buenos Aires and the Ar- 
Gertie csc ik vate 36 

993 Buenos Aires, Southern 

RORUIWAY iv oo bier s whens 

M- 668 Canada, Across—Maritime 


Provinces to Winnipeg. 55 
M- 669 Canada, Across—The 
Prairies and Rockies... 638 


M- 670 Canada, Across—British 
Columbia, Vancouver 
and Alaskas:. cri Fi%. 41 
886 Canadian Pacific Scenery. 40 
987 Canadian Pacific Scenery, 40 


FOREIGN TRAVEL—Continued Slides 
653 Canadian Rockies....... 41 
Me 7 Ching an ela ee 100 
494. Chinas.) 9.2. ondaa ae 35 
Se. Ching. 350. woe ee 78 
M- 9 Constantinople.......... 100 
685 Constantinople.......... 61. 
GE2 Cube... 5 Aad 37 
595 Dresden, Nuremberg & 
Munich: <.3).csiaae eae 65 
M-- $8 Egypt... 34.008 ss ee 100 
668 Egypt, Upper. ..../..... 41 
846 England... ..6:.c0ts see 57 
M- 893 English Cathedrals....... 104 
M- 719. Eskimo. 0... (05.008 On 77 
M-719X Eskimo: |... ee, es 45 
M- . 6 France. ic oe hs 100 
BAS France... ncorwes cee 71 
M- 898 France. ;......i¢05 i. oan 108 
M- .11 Germany .<.;.).cswc1sGne 100 
593 Germany, Northern and - 
Southern ..5. 352i dss 34 
849 Germany: <..... Noa 93 
M= ..10 Greece. . oo. 5 cise an 100 
Tee Corea’: sos St eae 50 
100 cee! 55's) pee 61 
949 Haiti, San Domingo and 
Porto Rico............ 47 
M- 13: Hollend: (2200.5 ae 83 
88T ‘Folland (65 aseb aes 78 
418 Holland and Belgium..... 25 
M- 530 The Holy Land.......... 69 
686 The Holy Land.......... 24 
M- 535 The Holy Land, Native 
Life iio rca 61 
Ms. TE Srdia. cites viiichaes Pee 100 
490-Indias i300. iene 46 
Min “TER aleudia 5:3. sce eee 59 
CEB iadia. ees ea ee 44 
M- UF: ireland: 4... is ssa 100 
G17, Trelatid sis costes Gnas 31 
OBR: lreland.(i.6 cds ee 60 
OVO. lrelatid |. oss case kee 126 
978 Ireland—I.............. 44 
974 Ireland—II............. 43 
966 Italian Lakes............ 62 
Meo: 36 Degg tse oes ees cee 72 
DET CMY sii diva eee ee eee 86 
978 Italy, Trip Through...... 76 
GOP TarTlOR kis cas ee 67 
CUO Tamales. i). Gievitedicu 31 


M- 


636 Jamaica, Guatamala and 


FICHIERS. iicsias Garces 30 

LG JOP Cs heron 101 
CR TROON ca ban hoe 48 
BIG ORNs i sick a eee 96 


CTA manana ON MMT 


Photo by R. H. Beebe 


Flying Squirrel See Set 940 
FOREIGN TRAVEL—Continued Slides FOREIGN TRAVEL—Continued Slides 
OOO: ferusnlent do.) es ree 41 OR rie a. swe cate 59 
Bes erase oo sees 49 584 Paris and Versailles. ..... 62 
M- 534 Jerusalem, A Visit to..... 63 596 Paris Exposition......... 40 
414 PON ik settee 43 BN ORGY oN a3 < 5 ates 66 
p68 -Londinii 2 ons | ge Ae | en ers 45 
CAG Or i O07 Bee BIO Bing. «oo. pies ee. 65 
415 London, Suburbs........ 55 Be arenes a een as a 35 
M- 644 London to Heidelberg.... 57 M- 25 Rome.................. 60 
M- 977 London, Tower of....... 30 OOF Rarie oi sik Soe Ge ws 113 
We SO NACHION occ ree i Pe 104 979 Rome, A Visit to........ 67 
WO DACRICGs eK Ge ON 905 Re (45 Russia foe See 76 
799 Montreal and Quebec.... 24 OOe, PUN So Sheet 63 
881 New Zealand............ 43 Ore asia 6 6 ido ons 58 
We Bh INOPWOV oo cso cigs ax 100 663 Russian Scenes and In- 
M- 958 Norway—I............. 64 CITES 356. RES eSBs 
M- 959 Norway—Il............ 55 O84 Scotland ik vee6 97 
986 Nova Scotia, Southern... .62 416 Scotland and Wales...... 43 
992 Nova Scotia, Southern. .. .39 Gee oentlant ss 55s. esse 62 
972 Oxford College.......... 37 M- 838 Scotland, Highlands...... 66 
M- 638 Palestine. .............. 84 M- 797 Scotland, Lowlands...... 48 
M- 531 Palestine, North or Galilee 41 657 Sicily and Malta......... 36 
M- 532 a Central or Sa- M- 537 Sinai, A Journey to...... 27 
Tide wie 39 505 South America.......:.. 21 
M- 533 Fatercing Southern . . 70 752 South America.......... 55 
LS EE TMG 
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FOREIGN TRAVEL—Continued Slides 


M- 41 Sieh America, East Coast 
954 Séath America, North 
Coast Ob ates: eee 
Me 20 Spain ns Ce hs Satis 99 
O00 Seat ins ecnes ee 150 
M- 961 Spain, Cities of.......... 109 
449 Spain and Cuba......: ’.. 54 
Me = 38 (Swedens oo cess 90 
G67 Sweden? s05 28 tee 18 
M- -26 Switzerland:= 33005023. 101 


M- 672 Switzerland and the Alps.106 
M- 649 Switzerland, London to 


Mount Blanc.......... 55 

Me 856 Syria. 555 Sa aeks ee 38 

B60 Sys. ee eee ee 34 

Wee OO Turkey: 3 a ee 101 
O67. Tytol i. 3 Ae 


951 Venezuela, Sierra de Agios 


and Macoa Indians. . . .110 
G83 Venice: 32 3.57 eee 59 
M- 947 Wales, Castles of—I...... 26 


M- 948 Wales, Castles of—II..... 26 
647 World's Great Capitals... 48 


FORESTRY 
1261 The Forest, a National 
RRESOUICEs i 600 ess 17 
1262 Forest Conservation..... 19 


1260 Be ed Regions of 


Id 
1129 Forest Types and Uses... 22 


M- 621 Forestry and Botany..... 50 
M- 620 Forestry and Nature 
DEUGY |. dards Rois oe een 
M- 619 Forestry in the United 
SEALER. arise, a ane 62 
HISTORY 
M- 443 Pre-Revolutionary Period. 23 
M- 767 Mayflower Pilgrims...... 43 
1010 Pilgrim Child........... 24 
1006 Pilgrims and the First 
nksgiving......... 20 
M- 681 Plymouth Colony........ 31 
M- 42 Birth of Our Nation..... 58 
444 Revolution.............. 36 
446 Revolution to Civil War.. 42 
446 Civil War—I............ 63 
447 Civil War—Il........... 53 
860: Civil War. wren oe 28 
717 United States History 
(Miscellaneous). . 
666 United States History 


Mapas irvine si 
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HISTORY—Continued Slides 
459 The Crusades: + sh awewe So 35 
M- 884 French Revolution....... 12 
M- 885 Reformation............ 12 
JUVENILE 
M- 810 Alice in Wonderland..... 32 
M-1011 Brown Child............ 13 
$66. Childhood --2 cee ee 16 
M- 6Childrenthe World 
Around SSE sate 110 
727 Children’s Pictures. ..... 13 
682 Children’s Stories........ 71 
A Polar Bear at the Zoo.. 13 
B- Going Bye Bye........... 15 
C Dolly and Bei and the 
Dimpledees............ 14 
D_ The Little Dog God Would 
ot Wag His gee oes 
879 bel poben s Seria: Theses ae —_ 
Little Red Riding Hood.. 6 
3 Cinderella. sos vas eee 5 
GC: Cock Robie seu snk 6 
D_ Elephant’s Revenge. . 11 
BB. . Leap for Lite. sing<simassn 5 
Bs. Pied Pipe? a55.5 conve shire 4 
G_ Annie eer Willie ec..s0es 6 
H_ Wreck of the Hesperus. . 9 
I Night before Christmas. 12 
J. ‘Sheridan's Ride. 3. 255.44 5 
K Village Blacksmith....... 2 
L_ Village Blacksmith....... 4 
M - Paul Revere............. 9 
N°: Eaberty ell 450s 5 
OQ Robinson Crusoe......... 12 
P_ Babes in the Woods...... 6 
g Dick Whittington. ....... i 
Dick's: Fairy s3 )253.cih5n5 72 


662 Children’ s 'Stories:;3) 33 
A Ali Baba and the Forty 
hi®yes .. 683k ka ee 

M-B’: -Pinooshlos'; : inst bees 36 

. Peter Rabbit Goes to School 13 

The Snow Queen......... 16 


661 Children’ s Stories;.,.). anak 94 

our That Jack tari tee’ 3 | 

Diddle Diddle....... ll 

Cc Bal y Bunting: siwaicdaws ll 

D Queen of Hearts.......... 21 

E Mother Goose Rhymes.... 18 

F_ Three Little Kittens...... 12 

667 Children’s Stories........ 68 

A Frog A-Wooing.......... 22 

B Mother Hubbard......... 8 

M-C ~Pussin Boote........«.+: i 
D.'* ‘Peter Rabbit. cess ee 

667X Children's Stories........ 63 

A Frog A-Wooing.......... 22 

B Mot er Hubbard. ........ 7 

M-C Puss in Boots............ 20 

Péter RADU is. +s ae ee 14 


M-1014 Chinese Child, Pen-se.,... 21 
1046 Chinese Children—Part | 18 
1047 Chinese Children—Part I] 17 
679 Chinese Mother Goose... 15 

M- 780 Christmas Stocking 
M-1017 Desert Child, Gemila..... 20 
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JUVENILE—Continued 


1040 
1041 
1048 
1049 
M-1012 
1036 
1037 
1042 
1043 
737 


737X 


737XX 


902 


Desert Children—Part 1. 
Desert Children—Part II. 
Dutch Children—Part |.. 
Dutch Children—Part II. 
Eskimo Child, Agoonack. 
Eskimo Children—Part |. 
Eskimo Children—Part I] 
Filipino Children—Part | 

Filipino Children—Part I] 
Golden Goose Fairy Tales 
Fd yc gt a ae 
B >: Three Lattle Pige.: ....:... 


C Tom Thumb..... 
D The Golden Goose. 


Golden Goose Fairy Tales 
A Three Bears........ 
B- Three Little Pigs.... 
C Tom Thumb..... oe 
Golden Goose Fairy Tales 


A: ives Beaen. yy. das cscs 
B Three Little Pigs......... 
C Tom Thumb.. ees 
Illustrated Poems........ 
Bo: SABO DOTS seh e's 2 
B_ The Preacher and the Bear 
C  Zekle’s Courting.......... 
D_ The Tipsy Geese...... ee 
F  Newsboy’s Debt.......... 


Slides 
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JUVENILE—Continued Slides 
G The Specter Pig. 7 
H Poe’s Raven 12 
I Wandering Boy 5 
J Ten Nights in a Bar Room 23 
K The Farmer and the Calf 12 
IL. Jessica’s First Prayer 12 
M Annie and Willie’s Prayer 11 
N John Maynard 10 
Oo Maud Muller 6 
P The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night (2 sets) .. 12 
Q Charge of the Light Brigade 4 
R Curfew Shall Not Ring To- 
night. 10 
-- The Merchant of Venice 12 
Macbeth. . 12 
M-1052 lodlien Children—Part |.. 18 
M-1053 Indian Children—Part I!. 15 
1044 Japanese Children—Part | 20 
1045 Japane se Children—Part 
TR ae 
M-1009 Louise, Child of the Rhine 16 
M-1009aLouise of the Western 
Peenee OF ee wank 17 
M-1015 Negro Child, Manenko... 21 
1038 Negro Children—Part I.. 20 
1039 Negro Children—Part II. 20 
466 Robinson Crusoe. . 12 


ETA AT 


Maori Maidens 


See Set 881 
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JUVENILE—Continued Slides LOCAL—Continued Slides 
M-1016 Swiss Child, Jeannette... 20 M- 736 Buffalo, Historical 

1050 Swiss Children—Part I... 18 ClinDSES. i ks 3b ee 25 
1051 Swiss Children—Part II.. 21 M- 926 Buffalo, Historical 

Gol 9OS ais § schist es pl 3 

LITERATURE 507 Buffalo Industries....... 13 

S76 Pen Fis a se 64 771 Buffalo, Modern......... 86 

O67 Evanielineg: 35.3535 6+ cea 25 895 Buffalo, Modern......... 90 

458 Evangeline..........>... 23 896 Buffalo, Modern......... 89 
ATO Tvarmenie ee, ae ac oe 23 M- 101 Buffalo, Old Churches and 

She Hiawatha sec ccs acte 23 Historical Objects... .. 47 
484 Hiawatha............... 35 M- 441 Buffalo, Old Churches and 

B- 868 In His Steps............ 151 Historical Objects... .. 48 
645 Innocents Abroad........ 45 M- 488 Buffalo, Old Churches and 

478 Ivanhoe .3.5.¢ a2... eee 33 Historical Objects. ...... 46 
470 Ivanhoe .5: . occ. estat 33 M- 755 Buffalo, Old Churches and 

T- 768 Lady of the Lake........ 90 Historical Objects... .. 48 
573 Lady of the Lake........ 67 M- 924 Buffalo, Old Churches and 

T- 571 Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 29 Historical Objects... .. 48 


T-571X Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 29 
T- 572 Man Without a Country. 30 
T-572X Man Without a Country. 31 

747 Mes aah [ais ak oaagne 20 

904 Odys 
B- 869 The ‘Other Wise Man. 38 
B-869X The Other Wise Man..... 40 


M- 47 Pilgrim's Progress....... 42 
866 Pilgrim's Progress....... 76 
871 Pilgrim's Progress....... 24 


575 vie of Sir Launfal— 
; al RS Pee ere ee oe 

676 Vision of Sir Launfal— 

Part: has das Grito tes 38 


LOCAL 


S23 Butialo. ss eae 62 
M- 102 Buffalo, Changing Town. 61 
M- 442 Buffalo, Changing Town. 60 
M- 489 Buffalo, Changing Town. 60 
M- 773 Buffalo, Changing Town. 57 
M- 925 Buffalo, Changing Town. 61 
M- 100 Buffalo, Earliest Views... 33 
M- 450 Buffalo, Earliest Views... 33 
M- 487 Buffalo, Earliest Views... 33 
M- 762 Buffalo, Earliest Views... 25 
M- 923 Buffalo, Earliest Views... 33 


707 Buffalo Harbor.......... 62 
772 Buffalo Harbor.......... 66 
777 Buffalo Harbor.......... 64 
492 Buffalo, Historical,...... 59 

M- 103 Buffalo, Historical 
Ghinwibet sé 5:5 55s 35 

M- 463 Buffalo, Historical 
CUMBEES 8 kG Sas 35 


M- 490 Buffalo, Historical 
Glimpses Wer rresy Tr 


ened MM TO OT 


600 Buffalo, Past and Present. 96 
M- 776 Buffalo, Public Welfare 
Ass'nist 2 48 


602 Buffalo, Vocational 
Schools. gn ite See 24 
821 Buffalo Water Works.... 78 
M- 598 City Plan............... 123 
691 Museum Activities....... 79 


477 Pan-American Exposition. 26 
999 Pan-American Exposition. 77 
M- 828 Perry Centennial........ 70 
1055 A Visit tothe Water Front 23 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Astronomy 


T- 980 Earth, Moon and Sun.... 69 
T- 981 sie Pb isc and 


Meteors ie. acs eee 44 
T- 982 Stars a  Nieibilligd Mes tN 57 
Botany 

609 Elementary Botany...... 56 

644 Flowers, Local.......... 39 

645 Flowers, Local........... 38 

646 Flowers, Local Wild...... 205 

1008 Flowers, Spring.......... 17 
640 Our Common Aquatic 

PLAS) esi vn Cae 3 

929 Plant Pollen............ 7 

918 Plant Tissues........... 55 
438 Plants and Trees, Miscel- 
lanieOus 6. ghia 


M- 622 Seed Dispersal—Animals. 24 
M- 621 Seed Dispersal—Water... 26 
M- 620 Seed Dispersal—Wind.... 25 

1001 Some Common Seeds and 
Their Dissemination, .. 15 


NAT. HISTORY, Botany—Continued 


917 Textile Fibers........... 35 
783 Lerten and Mush- 


623 Tene “a Woody Plants 
of New York State..... 68 

985 Trees and Woody Plants of 
Western New York... .311 
1002 Trees, Some Common.... 18 


M- 758 Wood Sections.......... 86 
916 Woody Tissues.......... 36 
Birds 
M- 419 The American Crow..... 34 
M- 599 Audubon and the Birds of 
PAT ICR EE ee. 41 
631 Audubon Birds.......... 49 
704 Bird Enemies........... 33 
MN CS ee eS he Fe 15 
648 Birds, Local... i... 66.85 
883 Birds, Mounted Specimens 
in Museum........... 95 
TOR Birda  INESES 6 ck 
41 Economic Birds......... 31 
617 Migration Routes of Birds 19 
Mammals 
933 Animal Histology........ 35 
608 Animals of the Zoo...... 129 
939 Domestic Animals....... 71 
938 Foreign Mammals. . 28 
932 Human Histology. 14 
gga gp teh ota North 
899 Unusoal penn ee 30 
Insects 
941 Butterflies and Moths.... 47 
567 Economic Insects........ 43 
FOL: Pioney Bee 2 eke. gs 59 
M-701X Honey Bee.............. 58 
M- 668 House Fly...........5.. 59 
724 House Fly. aise c548.. 44 
930 Insect Metamorphosis.... 80 


912 Insect Micro-Anatomy... 77 


931 Insect Morphology....... 72 
M- 745. Mosquito. .......0..05%. 37 
641 Our Aquatic Insects...... 40 
Geology and Chemistry 
914 Chemical Crystals....... 30 
916 Rock Sections........... 29 
Invertebrates 
928 Animal Parasites........ 17 
9386 Arthropods............. 12 
M- 937 Marine Invertebrates.... 56 
NAG ODIO ee AS ee 67 


NATURAL HISTORY—Continued Slides 
Vertebrates 

TIEN oo ila a ee oe 19 

963 Frogs and Toads........ 39 


935 Reptilia and Batrachia... 86 


GENERAL AND LOCAL 


966 Boy Scouts’ Nature Study 
equirement No. 10 
56 (CIO86@c vec. 62 
M- 671 Girl Scouts’ Nature Study. 29 
M- 639 Nature, the First Inventor 53 
1003 Preparation of Plants and 
Animals for Winter. 14 
963 Restoration of Prehistoric 
105 


of Spring.......... 17 
B- ets = ated in the Woods... 85 
SO EE ne ee 20 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
468 Atmosphere, Circulation of 28 
470 Atmosphere, Fog and 
Cloud Forms.......... 32 


Compos ities see 1 
469 Shas naaboee, Precipitation 20 
471 Atmosphere, Visible Phe- 
nomena . 
472 Atmosphere, ‘Weather In- 


ruments 

473 Citrate and Life Zones... 16 
692 Clouds and Atmosphere. . 30 

M- 921 Earth, General Features of 31 
M- 922 Earth's Crust, Changes in 48 


ee PONT. re ee EA 28 
430 Land Forms............ 25 
906 New York State Physiog- 
ratte SS, soe: 
ee ee Pe Pree 28 


690 Physical Geography 
M- 908 Rivers and River Valleys. 39 
996 Snow Crystals and Frost 


Morn 2338.28 See, 34 

432 Water F Pein oo eee 21 
NEW YORK STATE 

689 Allegany State Park..... 27 


841 Allegany State Park..... 101 
547 apie Park—Girl Scout 


anise 2s oes. Tes 171 

M- 722 Glen | la anes ten 
Council House........ 69 
798 Lake Champlain......... 46 
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Photo by R. H. Beebe 


Bluebirds See Set 548 
NEW YORK STATE—Continued Slides UNITED STATES—Continued Slides 
M- 903 Lakes and Glens of New 406 Southern Gulf States..... 31 
York, State oo0.5-t 57 639 St. Paul to Sitka........ 58 
811 New York State......... 89 410 Washington and Oregon. . 30 

Niagara Falls. .......... 

Abdio soba 65 _ UNITED STATES, CITIES OF 
UNITED STATES 842 Cities of United States... 99 
606 California: 23ie6 Be 58 802 Boston, Massachusetts... 28 
$17: Califomia 5nc53 ea 186 M- 602 New York City.......... 45 
M- 40 Gettysburg... ........5.. 77 801 New York City.......... 160 
412 Great Lakes, Eastern M- 31 Washington, D.C........ 42 
SOCIO: 5.1/. tice ee. 404 Washington, D.C........ 44 

408 Great Lakes, Western 509 Washington, D. C. From 

DOCLION aco ee ens 44 an Aeroplane.......... 

M- 22 Interesting Scenes in U, S.105 510 Washington, D. C. From 
401 Massachusetts........... 57 an Aeroplane.......... 38 
403 Middle States peony | 697 Washington, D. C 69 
400 New England States..... 82 M- 698 Washington, D. t . 46 
M- 44 New South 99 M- 766 Washington, D.C........ 47 
658 New York to White Moun- M- 844 Washington, a DR ai 53 

tains e 0 

407 North Central States 4s UNITED STATES, POSSESSIONS 
402 Pennsylvania . 48 6B8: Alaska ie cain ene 24 
409 Rocky Mountain States 55 SBF Alaska: 3's} aaah Aes 43 
406 Southern Atlantic States,. 38 976 Alaska, Inside Passage, . .112 


~\ , 


. 
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U. S. POSSESSIONS—Continued Slides 
BOB Taawee oo task kee 17 
ONS Fiawiell i hb res ci 46 
Bee laa htc Seek ok ce 118 

M- 24 Panama Canal.......... 102 
606 Panama Canal.......... 37 
710 Panama Canal.......... 34 
780 Panama Canal.......... 55 
766 Panama Canal.......... 75 
829 Panama Canal.......... 48 

M- 23 Philippine Islands. . ..100 
OST PRINGOINES: 8 onc. Ss 24 
635 Philippines.............. 61 
GBT Porto. Rico... a. sic ceeds 53 
BOS Porto Fico: 5... 6 cc bcc. 84 

1187 United States Possessions 

—Review Set......... 

960 Virgin Islands, or Danish 
est Indies........... 62 


UNITED STATES, SCENIC 


640 Chicago to California over 
the Santa Fe—Part | 


M- 641 Chicago to California over 
the Santa Fe—Part II. 77 

843 Garden of the Gods and 
OITA kk ck eee 26 
660 Glacier National Park.... 41 
M- 1 Grand Canon........... 100 
M- 840 Grand Canon........... 43 
M- 550 Mammoth Cave......... 64 


680 Mesa Verde National Park 64 


744 National Parks.......:.. 95 
M- 12 Our Great West......... 79 
888 United States Scenery.... 45 


2 Yellowstone National Park 61 
648 Yellowstone............. 56 


711 Yellowstone soot a... 79 
784 Yellowstone,.35 J 0-2 3. ee. 82 
785 Yellowstone............. 73 
918 Yellowstone............. 68 
M- 3 Yosemite Valley......... 60 
M- 695 Yosemite............... 41 
M-'830 Yosemite’: ...2.4.)..5 225.6% 54 
MISCELLANEOUS 
809 African Missions......... 36 


673 Algonquin Park, cee 79 
oe 


764 American Indian...... 4 
43: Boy Stouts: 6 2.2 45 
650 Caribou Hunting in New- 
foundland . ra eee 6S 
Gas Cigarettese.cu tee aes, 31 
693 Cornell College.......... 21 
561 Favorite Songs.......... 27 
8 UA go oS eae oe eS ee 15 


MATT 
MISCELLANEOUS—Continued Slides 
686 Great Expositions........ 20 
834 Lodge Work Slides. ...... 87 
800 Miscellaneous Maps...... 182 
774 Natural History Museums 28 
M- 656 Northfield Missionary 
Comlereniee es. cies ine 24 
M- 661 Our Next Generation..... 41 
875 Patriotic Songs.......... 113 
649 Photographic Art........ 36 
983 Saneg Flaven yp eR nO 45 
SNR ee vik gin Cilia 71 
833 Slums of Big Cities. ..... 80 
825 St. Lawrence River...... 60 
964 Story of the Ship........ 32 
699 World's Fair, 1893....... 126 
KEYSTONE 600 
EDUCATIONAL SET 


105 New England States..... 29 


106 Middle Atlantic States... 61 
107 Southern Atlantic States. 28 
108 Southern Central States. 20 
109 Northern Centra States.. 67 
110 Plateau States........... 28 
111 Pacific States........... 29 
112 Outlying Possessions of the 
United States......... 32 
EN ges Se ae ae 23 
114 Mexico and Central 
ates se. a 24 
S35 West tndies:: . =. .355:62.. 14 
116 South America.......... 67 
121 Polar Regions........... 5 
122 Great ae oT Ae ee 40 
Be Cserevine so. e xcsc kiero 11 
124 Belgium oa Holland.... 10 


125 Scandinavia and Denmark 15 


SE PME a oe ee 14 
BR RON hey, as oe Shas 8 
128 Switzerland... .......... 10 
BIG oe se ce ee eee 11 
130 Austria and Hungary.... 6 
131 Balkan States, Turkey and 
Se Noe ak warns 1 
BF ee wien ae 6 
1383 Asia Minor, Syria and 
DRRNOMII NE Boke. « aus 10 
co ee eee 10 
135 Burma and Ceylon....... oa 
136 China and Manchuria.... 12 
137 Japanese Empire........ 20 
158 (Past Indies 52. 2 ee 10 
ct et, Pate eae ee ne oom y : 
pT OD oe ears aan apa aga 6 
143 Australia and Polynesia.. 10 
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SETS OF SLIDES 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


(Arranged According to Grades) 


Grade I 
1004 How the Farmer Prepares 


Slides 


for: Winter. 03. Sa 16 
1005 Sige and the First 
hanksgiving......... 20 


1003 Preparation of Plants and 


Animals for Winter.... 14 
1007 Signs of Spring.......... 17 
1001 Some Common Seeds and 
Their Dissemination... 15 
1002 Some Common Trees..... 18 
1008 Spring Flowers.......... 17 
2006: Wintetse 2  ascoe ees 20 
Grade II 
1274 Abraham Lincoln........ 19 
M-1011 Brown Child............ 13 
M-1014 Chinese Child, Pen-se.... 21 
M-1017 Desert Child, Gemila..... 20 
M-1012 Eskimo Child, Agoonack. 19 
1013 George Washington...... 19 
M-1009 Louise, Child of the Rhine 16 
M-1009 Louise of the Western 
POcests obec tule sees 17 
M-1015 Negro Child, Manenko... 21 
1010 Pilgrim Child........... 24 
M-1016 Swiss Child, Jeannette... 20 
Grade III 
1046 Chinese Children—Part I. 18 
1047 Chinese Children—Part II 17 
1040 Desert Children—Part I. 20 
1041 Desert Children—Part II. 15 
1048 Dutch Children—Part |.. 17 
1049 Dutch Children—Part II. 16 
1036 Eskimo Children—Part I. 17 
1037 Eskimo Children—Part II 17 
1042 Filipino Children—Part I 19 
1043 Filipino Children—Part II 18 
M-1052 Indian Children—Part I. 18 
M-1053 Indian Children—Part II. 16 
1044 Japanese Children—Part I 20 
1045 Japanese Children— 
Dace RAPER ae ips ae a 18 
1038 Negro Children—Part.I. . .20 
1039 Negro Children—Part II. 20 
1060 Swiss Children—Part I... 18 
1051 Swiss Children—Part II,. 21 
Grade IV 
1876: Bread. 5 hae hakcisee 17 
1066 Choosing a Farm........ 19 
1083 Development of Transpor- 
tation in North America 28 


NULLA 


10804. Ploutsc 6405 et eee 
1063 From Wheat Fields to Buf- 
falo—Part I—17 slides 
Part II—17 slides...... 34 
1281 Fruit Farms 2 ieee 1 
1070 A Trip Down the Amazon 
to a Rubber Plantation 21 
1068 A Trip to a Lumber Camp 22 


1067 Types of Farms......... 20 

1055 A Visit to the Water Front 23 

1065 Wheat Farms........... 19 
Grade V 

1127 California Fruits......... 23 


1109 Cotton Growing Regions. 20 
1277 Cotton Manufacturing.... 16 
1129 Forest Types and Uses... 22 


1102 Making Maple Sugar..... 14 

1114 Minneapolis, a Milling 
Genter <3..4 -5 ieee 

1276 Oyster Fishing.......... 16 


1278 Rice Growing in United 
States and Island Pos- 


Sessions: 4 oP Sea eae 20 
1137 United States Possessions 
—Review Set......... 25 
Grade VI 
1175 Rice Growing in Asia.... 16 
1183 Rubber and Rubber Prod- 
LISES nae aa tee 19 
Grade VII 
1247 -Cod Fishing. <55 207.3, 14 
1279 Cotton Manufacture..... 19 
1254 Cotton Production....... 21 
1226 Feats of Engineering..... 30 
1244 Fish of the Coasts and 
ivers 20 bee 23 
1246 Fish of the Inland Rivers 
and Lakes) cilisg ca torts 13 
1245 Fish of the Open Sea...... 16 
1261 The Forest, a National 
Resourne:.8 os So mas 17 
1262 Forest Conservation... .. 19 
1260 Forest Regions of the 
WOM a nae eae ka wae 18 
1248 Herring Fishing......... 17 
1280 Lumber Regions of the 
United States......... 18 
1235 Rice Growing Countries... 21 
19ST Rubber. ee 28 
1249 Salmon Fishing.......... 17 


1221 Transportation by Land.. 31 

1222 Transportation by Water. 19 

12338 Wheat Regions of the 
World 
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Photography is a Real Hobby 21 
MMT) 


KODAK AS YOU GO 


Your hobbies will be worth little to you without photographic records. 
See our complete stock of Kodaks, Brownies, Graflex and other cameras. 
Developing, Printing and Enlarging. 

Balopticons for Lantern Slide and Post Card Projection. 

Graphoscope Motion Picture Projector. 


J. F ADAMS 


459 WASHINGTON STREET BuFFALO, N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN 
KNICKERS | {np Misses ] 
For HIKING, TRAMPING, GOLF, ETC. 


Made of tweeds and men’s-wear fabrics, in mixtures 
and checks, and also in khaki. Prices: $3.95 to $8.95 


Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co. 


ao | 
FRANCIS J. SIPPRELL “Go to Barnum’s First” for 
PHOTOGRAPHER KODAKS AND SUPPLIES 
Sittings at the Home or Studio 


DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 
528 Elmwood Ave. Phone Tupper 7235 THAT IS REALLY SUPERIOR 


HERMAN GRIEB BARNUM’S 


The Buffalo Taxidermist 


Founded 1845 
High Class Work. Originator of the Sloping 
Concave Back for Fish and Game. 265-267 MAIN STREET 
2393 Main St. Cres. 647 Buffalo, N. Y. 274-276 WASHINGTON STREET 


LET IT BE YOUR HOBBY 
to secure your photo material and apparatus from 


BUFFALO PHOTO MATERIAL CO. 


GeorGE J. Mason, Proprietor 41 NIAGARA STREET 


BUFFALO'S FINEST KODAK SHOP 


ANNUUM 


Make a Hobby of Our Advertisers, Anyway 
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Vhop on Delaware Ave 


Chocolates and Bonbons We solicit the patronage of a clientele whose 

requirements are artistic and efficient service 

» e ies = = <5 in the decorating and furnishing of the home. 
ihe Cae a ace ie M. J. Donovan & Associates 


252 Delaware Ave. Decorator of Interior 366 Delaware Ave. 


y 


Accredited Agency For 


The 
Arch-Aid Boot Shop 
in Delaware Court 
The Avenue at Chippewa 
BUFFALO 


PETER PAUL & Son, INC. 
Stationers, Engravers and Printers 
GIFTS AND CARDS 
256 Delaware Ave. (above Chippewa) 


VOTE “YES” 


For a Museum Building 
ON NOVEMBER 6TH 


The Flavor You Like 


CORTEZ has that subtle flavor found only in cigars made 
of rich Havana tobacco. We suggest CORTEZ because we 
know you will like it and come back for more. 


331 MAIN STREET 
J oseph i Snyder and 12 Buffalo Branches 
° Niagara Falls Rochester Syracuse Erie, Pa. 


EATON] (EATON 


OFFICE SUPPLIES OFFICE, EQUIPMENT 
EATON’S—The Complete Store 


FPurnishes Every Office Need 
Uee our Special Delivery Service for Rush Orders 


EATON BROTHERS CoO., Inc. 
329-341 Waehington St. Buffalo, New York 


oe i 
Make a Hobby of Our Advertisers, Anyway 


Riding Horseback is a Splendid Exercise 


See ME: TO SEE BETTER 


— 


Open Evenings 
Except Thursday 


Howard &. Strickler, B. ©. $. 


All Defects of 
Vision Corrected 


OPTOMETRIST 
53 Buffum Street 


Corner Park 
View Avenue 


AVE YOUR BOOKS BOUND 
and Library Restored by a Master 
Craftsman. Autograph letters and 


Manuscripts in- JOHN F. GRABAU 


laid and bound. ~ Art Bookbinding Studio 
Photo Albums 429 Parkdale Ave. 
Guest Books - - Bind your ‘‘ Hobbies” 


THE ART AND GIFT SHOPPE 
Pleasing Gifts - Greeting Cards - Pictures 
Artistic Framing ———————— 


133 Franklin Street ‘Phone Seneca 4339 


Laboratory Equipment 
Chemicals — Stains 
Scientific Instruments 


Rovey Instrument Co., Inc. 
73-75 Niagara Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 


LAVERACK and HAINES 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
(Agents for the insured) 


Insurance of every kind 
placed with the insured's 
interest solely in mind. 


Seneca 2522 122 Pearl St. 


“For Nearly a Quarter of a Century’ We have been serving many 


of the best families in Buffalo 


and surrounding territory with their daily needs for the table. 


brands of quality, 
combined with sat- 
isfactory service 
have made these 
people our steady 
patrons since 1808. 


Telephone 
Seneca 1492 


Recognized 


The most complete Grocery in Buffalo 


64-66 W. Cuippewa St.cor. FRANKLIN BUFFALO. N.Y. 


Cemtee la. 


ESTABLISHED 1898 IMPORTED GOODS 
FRESH FRUITS 4™® VEGETABLES 


ft ARE AN OPEN BOOK 10 U 


Have Us Examine Your Eyes 


(We Are Registered Optometrists) 


Ling Q 


166 Franklin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


“Go to Barnum’s 
First’’ for 


FISHING TACKLE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


We Handle Only the Best 
The Kind That’s Fit for Fishin’ 


BARNUM’S 


Founded 1845 


265-267 MAIN STREET 
274-276 WASHINGTON STREET 


Make a Hobby of Our Advertisers, Anyway 


> 
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No More Daylight Saving! 


ORTER DAYS, longer evenings. 

From now on early darkness is going 
to make greater and greater demands on 
your lighting equipment. 


Srna 


ATM 
a ooo 


aN 
het 


he 
_- 
a 


Replace all burned-out, blackened or weak 
bulbs now. Fill all those empty sockets 
and keep at least one carton ot 40-watt Edi- 
son Mazda Lamps on hand for emergencies. 


tina 
alia 


vy 


‘PHONE. YOUR ORDER: 


Seneca 5260 — Appliance Dept., Electric Bldg. 


Crescent 4520 — 3084 Main St., District Office 
to be delivered to your home 


Buffalo General Electric Company 


QUILL 
UAT TAT 


Pe a ee 
Make a Hobby of Our Advertisers, Anyway 


Camping in the Open is a Bully Hobby a 


Just a glance at any page of this 
magazine will tell you about our 


hobby. We print Hoppies and 
are glad to submit it as evidence of 
our ability. 


Your story needs just as appro- 
priate—although perhaps differ- 


ent—treatment. Let our service 
department suggest a plan. 


BAKER, JONES, HAUSAUER, INC. 
45 CARROLL STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


You can go around the world 
in your own living room! 


The machine that the Buffalo Society 
of Natural Sciences uses 


db the Society’s slides and a 
Model O Jr. Spencer Delinea- 
scope, you can travel the highways of 
America, sail the canals of old Venice 
or penetrate the interior of Darkest 
Africa— all in the comfort of your 
own living room. @ Use this special 
Slide Catalogue issue of HOBBIES as 
your itinerary and the Spencer Delinea- 
scope as transportation for the whole 
family. “| The Model O Jr. sells for 
$52.00 complete at leading photo- 
graphic dealers or 


THE SPENCER LENS CO. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Urge All Your Friends 


= 


To Vote for This Building at the 
Election on November 6th 


EAL effort is necessary if this needed facility is to be 
secured. Members of the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences appreciate the need of more adequate quar- 
ters for the great work it is doing in this city. But 
our members, alone, are not numerous enough to as- 
sure a favorable vote on the referendum to provide funds for 
the new museum in Humboldt Park, already authorized by 
the State and City Governments. Every voter who believes 
in pregress will favor this project if properly informed as to 
the Society's plans. 

The urgent need of the Society, and the advantages to 
this city of its work, must be SOLD to the public. If YOU 
will tell your friends and neighbors what the Society is doing 
for Buffalo and pledge them to vote “YES” on November 
6th, the building will materialize and you may be proud of the 
fact that you helped in securing it. 

The Society will be glad to supply you with material 
for a campaign among your friends. This will enable you to 
answer any questions that may be asked concerning the 
new building, its cost, location, etc. 


For Information or Campaign Material 
telephone Seneca 7637, or write to the 


BUFFALO SOCIETY OF NATURAL SCIENCES 
Public Library Building 


AG SSP ee ETS 


Te 


= Es 


& Nature Itself is the Best School 
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Eager to See Your Kodak Pictures ? 


24-Hour Developing 
and Printing Service 


maintained at J. N.’s. Leave your films before 12:30 and you can 
get them after 12:00 next day. The work is done by an expert and 
the utmost care taken that every picture should come out as clear 
as possible. 


Complete Stock of Cameras 
and Films Always on Hand 


J.N.’s is the handiest place to buy films and Kodaks! Our ‘‘Kodak 
Korner” is right near the door — Main Street Entrance, North 
Store. Camera repairing also done. 


J.N,ADAM sCO. 


Known rn for 1 Service, Quality and Qu Frices 


| HUNTERS! Plan your vacation at 
WAHNAPITAE LODGE 


| q NEW hunting and fishing Lodge located in a wild and unopened | 

| territory where deer, duck and partridge are plentiful and there is 

some moose hunting. @ Over 200 miles north of Toronto, giving ad- 

|| vantage of 37-day hunting season. Round-trip fare from Buffalo under 

| eighteen dollars. @ Convenient motor-launch connection with all | 

| trains makes Wahnapitae Lodge more accessible than most points in 
Canada or the Adirondacks. The entire equipment of the Lodge is new | 
and complete. A very reasonable flat rate includes every item—board, | 

lodging, boat and guide service, etc. 


' HUNTING SEASON— OCTOBER 25th TO NOVEMBER 30th, INCLUSIVE 


Phone or write for booklet 


NELSON W. BARRETT, Owner and Manager 
953 Ellicott Square Buffalo, N. Y. Seneca 4685 
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FOREWORD 


ROM a more or less virgin forest region near Wah- 
napitae Lodge, our Mr. M. G. Schneckenburger ob- 
tained the photograph which forms the subject of the 
November magazine cover. Nineteen lectures will be 
given during the winter on Friday evenings in Hut- 
chinson High School, the subjects, names of lecturers 
and exact"dates being listed in this issue of HopBies. 
Although the yellow tickets will be mailed every two weeks to our 
members, much fuller information regarding our lecture programs is 

iven in this number of the magazine which should be kept on file 
or future reference! 


Especial attention is called to the children’s program which 
appears on page two. The weekly classes held in the New Museum 
on every weekday afternoon, with the exception of Fridays, have 
been well attended. Children anxious to know more about the study 
of nature have been especially favored by the installation of our 
new biological laboratory where wild plants are thriving, and snakes, 
frogs, water insects and several other interesting specimens await 
exhibition in their respective jars and cages. Teachers are urged to 
bring their classes to the museum for talks on geography, birds, 
astronomy, botany and nature study in general. 


Hopspirs—Ten cents per issue, $1.00 per year. 


Jacob F. Schoellkopf, President J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., Vice-President 
Horace B. Pomeroy, Treasurer R. J. H. Hutton, Vice-President 


Schoellkopf, Hutton (2 Pomeroy 


Incorporated 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES . 


We will be pleased to furnish on Seneca 8060 
request a selected list of investment 
offerings for your consideration. MARINE TRUST BUILDING 


GREENHOUSES ~ Lancaster, N.Y. 


THREE STORES 
Hotel Statler 
304 Main St. 


260 Delaware Ave. HALF A MILLION SQ. FT. OF GLASS 
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THE CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 


UR children are going to have a very busy time of 
git this winter endeavoring to attend the many 
interesting classes and story hours planned for 
them. Two hundred and ten of them managed 
to squeeze into the New Museum to hear the 
first story hour of the season which was given 
on October 6th. Twenty-four story hours will 
be given during the coming season at ten-thirty 
every Saturday morning. Children from six to eleven years of 
age are cordially invited to attend. 
On Mondays and Thursdays at four o'clock and Saturdays 
at two, museum games are played in the New Museum for the 
benefit of children from eleven to sixteen years of age. The 
following study courses are also given: Tuesday afternoons, 
Botany; Wednesday afternoons, Minerals, and Saturday after- 
noons, Birds. The children’s work in the New Museum is in 
charge of Mrs. Cadette Hall assisted by Miss Maribelle Cormack. 
The Roosevelt Field Club members will again have their 
lectures on “How To Become a Young Naturalist’, in the au- 
ditorium of the Historical Society's building in Delaware Park. 
There will be twelve in the series, and if the weather is agreeable 
the last lecture will be given out of doors at the New Museum. 
The titles and dates of the talks are as follows: January 6th, 
‘How Nature Makes Interesting Scenery’; January 13th, “The 
Ancient History of Erie County”; January 20th, “Animals of the 
Past’; January 27th, “Toads, Frogs and Reptiles’; February 
3d, “Mammals of Wood and Field”; February roth, **Mammals 
of our Zoo"’; February 17th, ** The Uncanny but Useful Spider”; 
February 24th, “Birds Every Boy and Girl Should Know”; 
March 2d, “The Life and Work of John James Audubon’; 
March goth, “Common Trees of Western New York’’; March 
16th, “Our Spring Flowers”; and March 23d, “Star Dust”. 
These lectures, which are especially prepared and delivered by 
Prof. William P. Alexander, are given on the foregoing dates at 
three o'clock in the afternoon. They are illustrated by some of 
the finest lantern slides obtainable anywhere in the United States. 
Standing behind the children’s activities, and very watchful 
of all progress made, is the Children's Museum League of Buffalo, 
an organization of mothers interested in having their children 
know more about nature study in all its aspects. ~The mothers 
meet every third Friday in the month at the New Museum, to 
discuss new and improved methods of handling the problems 
involved in the teaching of so many individuals and classes. 
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BUFFALO SOCIETY OF NATURAL-SCIENCES 


PUBLISHERS 


NEW MUSEUM 
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THE FRIDAY EVENING LECTURES 


Henry R. How.anp, Director 


ACH year of the many during which our weekly 
Friday evening free illustrated lectures for the 
people have been given, our large and sympathetic 
audiences find happiness and instruction in the 
new material offered in the season's program, the 
lecturers being carefully chosen from the best 
who appear upon the American Lecture Platform. 


. With them will be welcomed two or three of 
those who have visited us in the past and who have left happy 
memories of their coming. These are always welcomed and the 
program which follows will be found to have equal if not greater 
interest than those of preceding years. 


““Mesas, Pueblos and the Apache Trail’’—November 2d 
Henry Warren Poor 


Mr. Poor's address, as a widely-known traveler and lecturer, 
is bound to be of exceptional interest, particularly as he will 
show his splendidly-colored pictures—the result of his extended 
experience as an art director and a writer. 


Laut, A. C. Through Our Unknown Southwest 
es G. W. New Mexico, the Land of the Delight Makers 
eixotto, Ernest Our Hispanic Southwest 
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‘Australia, the Wonderland of the World’”—November 9th 
Captain William Payne 
The audience which is fortunate enough to hear Captain 
William Payne, a soldier, an explorer and a lecturer, who will 
have with him his wonderful pictures of life in the Australian 


Bush, will indeed be highly favored. 


Buley, E. C. Australian Life in Town and Country 
Duncan, Norman Australian Byways 


“Hunting Mountain Lions with Rifle and Camera in the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado’’—November 16th 
Robert Frothingham 


The most remarkable pictures to be shown by Mr. Froth- 
ingham will bear witness that this delightful lecturer has a love 
for hunting with his camera even greater than with his rifle. 

James, G. W. The Grand Canyon of Arizona 

Van Dyke, J.C. The Grand Canyon of the Colorado 


“Aircraft and Flying’’—November 23d 
Dr. Ford A. Carpenter 


Dr. Carpenter, the distinguished meteorologist, who bears 
the rank of Major in the U. S. Aerial Service, will show slides and 
moving pictures descriptive of aerial service in our days of peace 
to accompany his explanations of the latest developments in 
American aircraft. 


Smith, Sir Ross 14,000 Miles Through the Air 
Turner, C. C. Aircraft of To-day 


“Ecclesiastical Architecture in Mexico’’—November 30th 
Dr. Peter H. Goldsmith 


A most experienced traveler and observer, whose Mexican 
opportunities as Director of the International Division of the 
American Association for International Conciliation have been 
of an exceptional character. Dr. Goldsmith's lecture on this 
subject will carry an appeal to many. 

Butler, Mrs. J. W. Historic Churches in Mexico 


“Five Months in the Gobi Desert’’—-December 7th 
Dr. Charles P. Berkey 


Dr. Berkey, Professor of Geology at Columbia University, 
and Geologist for the Third Asiatic Expedition for the American 
Museum of Natural History, will deliver a lecture of especial 
interest. 

Hedley, John Tramps in Dark Mongolia 

Lesdain, Count de From Pekin to Sikkim Through the Ordos, the 

Gobi Desert and Tibet 
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“East of Suez’’—December 14th 
Harry C. Ostrander 
A pleasure indeed is in store for those who will hear Mr. 
Ostrander; one of our favorite lecturers whose particularly beau- 
tiful pictures add greatly to the charm of his narrative. 


Huntington, Ernest The Pulse of Asia 
Penfield, F. C. East of Suez 


“Dream Pictures’’—December 21st 
Branson DeCou 
Mr. DeCou's lecture, “Dream Pictures’’, will convey to all the 
Christmas spirit. His wonderfully beautiful pictures of American 
scenery will be accompanied by music which will supplement 
his own interpretations. 


“The Ancient Mayan Cities of Yucatan’’—January 4th 
Dr. Marshall H. Saville 
As Director of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, and also as an experienced archaeologist who has 
studied with such extreme care these ancient relics of our earliest 
American civilization, Dr. Saville’s description should afford great 
pleasure to his hearers. 


Arnold, Channing and Frost, F. J. T. The American Egypt 
Enock, E. R. The Secret of The Pacific 


“Venice, the City of Golden Dreams”—January 11th 
Dr. B. R. Baumgardt 
A word of further commendation is hardly needed relative 
to Dr. Baumgardt who is so delightfully known to our audiences, 
and the subject itself is a peculiarly attractive one. 


Lucas, E. V. A Wanderer in Venice 
Smith, F. Hopkinson Gondola Days 


“Days and Nights on Santo Domingan Trails”—January 18th 
Dr. G. Kingsley Noble 

Not only interesting, but instructive, will be the lecture to 
be given by Dr. Noble, the distinguished zoologist at the head of 
one of the great departments of the American Museum of Natural 
History. Dr. Noble will relate his extraordinary experiences and 
ns the strange creatures which he found in the Santo Domingan 

ungles. 
Franck, H. A. Roaming Through the West Indies 
Verrill, A. H. Book of the West Indies 


‘Wild Animals Near Home’’—January 25th 
Dr. G. Clyde Fisher 
Dr. Fisher, the well-known naturalist of the American Museum 
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of Natural History, will delight our audience in the telling of his 
experiences with his wild-animal friends. 


Berridge, W.S. Marvels of the Animal World 
Fabre, J. H. Animal Life in Field and Garden 


“A Study in Vibrations”—February 1st 
Dr. Hilton Ira Jones 
This lecture by Dr. Jones, in which he will show some of 
the latest developments in physical science, is sure to be of un- 
usual interest. 


Duncan, R. K. The New Knowledge 
Mills, John The Realities of Modern Science 


“The Royal Mummies’”—February 15th 
Dr. T. Wingate Todd 
This very timely lecture by Dr. Todd, relating some of the 
remarkable recent discoveries in far-off Egypt, will undoubtedly 
appeal strongly to the vast majority so interested in the subject. 


Weigall, Arthur The Glory of the Pharaohs ne 
Weigall, Arthur Life and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt 


“The Migration of Birds’”—February 22d 
Dr. E. Howard Eaton 
Dr. Eaton’s address will be one of especial interest to those 
fortunate enough to hear him. He is a distinguished writer up- 
on ornithology whose check lists and official publications are 


authoritative. 
Chapman, F. M._ The Travels of Birds 
Coward, T. A. The Migration of Birds 


“A Water Fowl Sanctuary’’—February 29th 
Jack Miner 
Mr. Miner, the plain, honest lover of birds, who so charmed 
one of our audiences five or six years ago on his visit here, is 
returning to again give a simple, straightforward story of the 
protection and care the feathered folk receive at his hands. 


“The Mountain that was God’’—March 7th 
Floyd W. Schmoe 
The above lecture by Mr. Schmoe, a delightful naturalist 
and a U. S. Custodian at Mt. Rainier National Park, is one that 
will be well illustrated and replete with personal experiences. 


Putnam, G. P. — In the Oregon Countr 
Williams, J. H. The Mountain That Was God 


“Gloucester Fishermen at Work and Play’’—March 14th 
The Rev. George Russell 
As Chaplain at the Gloucester Fishermen's Institute, the 
Rev. Mr. Russell is happily familiar with all of the salt-sea ex- 
periences that contribute toward making his lecture so attractive. 
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Edwards, Agnes The Romantic Shore 


Hawthorne, Hildegarde Old Seaport Towns, Towns of New England 
Howes, Charles Bardman Gloucester by Land and Sea 


“Bird Manor’’—March 21st 
T. Walter Weiseman 


This lecture will especially appeal to those interested in birds, 
as Mr. Weiseman is prepared to show, by means of his beautiful 
pictures, some of the intimate observations he has been able to 
make at his home, “Bird Manor’, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dixon, Royal The Human Side of Birds 

Hudson, W. H. Birds in Town and Village 


Mar. 28th—No Lecture—Auditorium Reserved for Night School 


NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER ACTIVITIES 


GROWING interest is being shown in the lecture 
courses given at the Neighborhood Centers 
under the auspices of the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences, The Department of Education, 
4. and the Bureau of Public Welfare. Last year, 

. 6a total of 154 talks were given with a total 
a attendance of over 36,000 people. The fourth 
series of lectures will begin on Monday evening, 
October 29th. A most interesting program has been prepared 
at eight different centers, covering a wide range of subjects, as 
will be seen from the list given below. We have opened a new 
center at School No. 60 in response to a growing demand from the 
Riverside District, and the lectures formerly given at the American 
Legion Hall will be held this year in the auditorium of School 
No. 70. The Monday evening lectures are as follows: 


The Committee at Public School No. 8 consists of Mr. W. H. 
Buesch, Miss Margaret McCormick, Hon. Frederick G. Bagley, 
Mrs. A. D. Barnes, Mr. F. Gaise, Mr. G. H. Link, Mr. J. Loring, 
Mrs. E. Poole, Mr. G. G. Schiebel, Mr. H. Steck, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. W. Wilson, Mr. O. Gornflow, Miss W. Jones and Mrs. A. W. 
Stebbins, and the lecture program is arranged as follows: ‘Peoples 
and Places, Past and Present’’ by Dr. John E. Manning; “Hawaii” 
by Dr. Carlos E. Cummings; “Motor Trips Out of Buffalo” by 
Mr. Frederick Houghton; “City Planning” by Mr. Harry March; 
“Children’s Night” by Dr. Susan F. Chase; “China” by Colena 
Michael Anderson; “Favorite Pictures of European Galleries” 
by Dr. Harry W. Rockwell; and “Ben Hur and the Other Wise 
Man” by Ethel Holmes Munsey. 
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_-The Public School No. 44 Committee is composed of Dr. 
Louis J. Knell, Dr. James P. Barr, Mr. Otto M. Buerger, Mr. 
Joseph Burczak, Mr. Leo Chmielewski, Dr. Joseph Cwiklinski, 
Mr. Edward J. Dembowski, Mr. Abram Duerr, Mr. Frank Kwieci- 
kowski, Mr. Jos. Malecki, Dr. Allen E. Richter, Mr. Edward 
Richter, Mr. Anthony Ruszkiewicz, Mr. Frank Ruszkiewicz, 
Mrs. Catherine S. Schramka, Mr. Valentine Schultz, Dr. Henry A. 
Szymoniak, and the following program has been chosen: “‘Historic 
Boston” by Mr. James Storer; “Are We Immune From Earth- 
quakes?” by Prof. John A. Curtin; ‘Peoples and Places, Past and 
Present” by Dr. John E. Manning; “How the Chemist Has 
Changed Nature” by Dr. A. P. Sy; ‘China’ by Colena Michael 
Anderson; *‘Motor. Trips out of Buffalo” by Mr. Frederick Hough- 
ton; ‘Ben Hur and the Other WiseMan”™ by Ethel Holmes Munsey. 


The Committees and Lectures for the Tuesday evening 
lectures are as follows: 


The Technical High School Committee is composed of the 
Rev. John P. Boland, Miss Angela Barone, Dr. Rocco De Domini- 
cis, Dr. T. W. Conners, Miss Mary E. Navagh, Miss Isabel 
Navagh, and Miss Nellie G. Small. They have chosen as their fall 
program: “‘Peoples and Places, Past and Present’’ by Dr. John E. 
Manning; “A Trip to the Holy City” by Mrs. Catherine A. 
Antonius; “Are We Immune From Earthquakes?” by Prof. John 
A. Curtin; “Food and Diet Fads” by Dr. A. P. Sy; “Historic 
Boston” by James Storer; ‘China’ by Colena Michael Anderson; 
and “Ben Hur and the Other Wise Man” by Ethel Holmes Munsey. 


The Cazenovia Committee at School No. 70 is composed of 
Mr. Jos. Doran, Mr. N. A. Bundy, Mr. Fred P. Egloff, Mr. William 
C. Geary, Mr. J. E. Grenzebach, Mrs. Walter GS Hill, Mr. Fred 
Knaisch, Mr. Arthur L. Mayer, Messrs. Offers and Loomis, Mr. 
George T. Vandermeulen, Mr. Fay Warren, Mrs. Arthur Impey, 
Mrs. John McCoombs, Dr. Robert DeCeu, Dr. R. L. Hussong, 
and Rev. John M. Peck. The Cazenovia lectures are as follows: 
“The John Muir Trail’ by Mr. C. J. Hamlin; “Historic Boston” 
by Mr. James Storer; ‘Peoples and Places, Past and Present” by 
Dr. John E. Manning; “Are We Immune From Earthquakes?” 
by Prof. John A. Curtin; ‘City Planning’ by Mr. Harry March; 
“Geology of Niagara County” by Mr. Frederick Houghton; and 
Food and Diet Fads” by Dr. A. P. Sy. 


The Black Rock Committee at School No. §1 consists of 
Mr. and Mrs. John P. Burkel, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bugman, 
Mr. and ie Raa Geller, Mr. and Mrs. William Vollmer, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Wall, and the program is as follows: ‘Are We 
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Immune From Earthquakes?” by Prof. John A. Curtin; “Peoples 
and Places, Past and Present’ by Dr. John E. Manning; Texas” 
by the Rev. B. Schleifer; “Ben Hur and the Other Wise Man” by 
Ethel Holmes Munsey; “South America’ by H. W. Peterson; 
‘Historic Boston’ by Mr. James Storer; and ‘China’ by Colena 
Michael Anderson. 


The Riverside Committee at Public School No. 60 consists of 
Mr. Harry Hutt, Mr. Archie Hotaling, Mrs. William Kennedy, 
Miss Melba McGuire, Miss Jessie Robertson, Mr. William Read, 
Mr. Elmer Turner, Mr. Lloyd Tilley and Mr. Elmer Weil, and 
the program is as follows: “Food and Diet Fads” by Dr. A. P. 
Sy; “Chivalry and Knighthood” by Dr. Augustus H. Shearer; 
‘National Parks’ by James Storer; ‘Histories and Mysteries of 
the Niagara’ by Mr. Edward C. Avery; “Ben Hur and the Other 
Wise Man” by Ethel Holmes Munsey; “Favorite Pictures of 
_ European Galleries” by Dr. Harry W. Rockwell; and “Italy” by 
Prof. Francis Di Bartolo. 


The Committee at Lafayette High School is composed of 
Mr. Oliver G. La Reau, Mr. Henry G. Anderson, Miss Rose L. 
Annowski, Dr. J. B. Ernsmere, Mr. Charles W. Fromhart, Mr. 
Frank R. Johnson, Mr. James Quinlan and Miss Charlotte H. 
Balcom, and the lectures selected are: “Switzerland” by the Rev. 
B. Schleifer; ““Are We Immune From Earthquakes?” by Prof. 
John A. Curtin; “Motor Trips Out of Buffalo” by Mr. Frederick 
Houghton; ‘Scenic New England” by Mr. James Storer; ‘Peoples 
and Places, Past and Present’’ by Dr. John E. Manning; “Ben 
Hur and the Other Wise Man” by Ethel Holmes Munsey; and 
Bae Mode Pictures of European Galleries’ by Dr. Harry W. 

ockwell. 


The Committee and speakers for the Wednesday evening 
lectures are as follows: 


The Jewish Community Center Committee consists of Mr. 
Jacob Cohen, Miss Mildred Winer, Mr. Simon Feinsinger, Mr. 
Andrew C. Klein, Miss Daisy Klein, Mr. Joseph J. Lindner, Mr. 
William Pettis, Mr. Michael Reinhardt, Mr. Samuel S. Schanzer, 
Mr. H. Serotte, Mrs. A. Wagner, and Miss Cecil B. Wiener. The 
subjects chosen are: “Beauties of the Empire State’ by Mr. Edward 
C. Avery; ““NewPalestine’” byMr. NormanA. Baldwin; “Never Too 
Old to Learn” by Dr. George F. Smith; “Niagara, Its Origin and 
History’ by Mr. James Storer; Movies for Children at 6:30 
P. M.; “Are We Immune From Earthquakes?” by Prof. John A. 
Curtin; “Food and Diet Fads” by Dr. A. P. Sy; and “Germany” 


by the Rev. B. Schleifer. 
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THE LECTURE LYCEUM: BUREAU 


Dr. C. E. Cummincs, Director 


N ADDITION to supplying speakers in our established 
centers, the Lecture Lyceum Bureau also acts as an in- 
formation center and affords a point of contact between 
speakers, local clubs and organizations. Buffalonians with 
a message are urged to send in their names’ and subjects 
that we may have a full list of local talent. Last winter, 
84 lectures were arranged with a total attendance of 5,410. 


There is no charge for the service. It must be understood 
that the speakers are not remunerated by the Society, and their 
charges, which vary somewhat with the individual, must be met 
by the organization engaging them. The bureau invites all clubs 
and other organizations desiring speakers for any occasion to 


make an appointment with the director in order to plan arrange-. 


ments for lectures for the coming season. The following list of 
speakers and their subjects gives you an idea of the rich field 
from which the bureau can choose. The asterisks denote that 
the lecture is illustrated by lantern slides. 


Agriculture 
, Gardening C. G. Ryther 
*Poultry Raising bein: : 
Agriculture 
*Making the Back Yard Pay 
Art 
Art and Community Life Dr. Daniel B. Leary 
*What to See in Pictures Harry W. Jacobs 
*Art in Home Decoration 
*Commercial Art Elizabeth Weiffenbach 
The Binding and Care of a Book John F, Grabau 


The History and Development of a Book 
The Craftsman and His age. as 
*Appreciation of Sculpture Charles B. Bradley 
*Appreciation of Architecture sh 4, = 
*Appreciation of Painting 
a preciation of American Art 
e Story of Sacred Architecture 


Little Journeys to European Art Galleries Dr. Harry W. Rockwell 
*Favorite Pictures of European Galleries ie epee 7 
The Paintings of Italy Prof, Francis Di Bartolo 
Italian Sculpture o 
*Michael Angelo Fay Gallinger 
*Pictures and Their Influence Upon Childhood Miss Leah Watters 


*Leonardo da Vinci 
*Michael Angelo i aa? “ 


II 
ip Se 
Civics 


The President and His Cabinet Dr. Augustus H. Shearer 
Newton D. Baker: From City Solicitor toSecretary of War John McF. Howie 
Americanism Applied to Our Every-day Problems 

The Spirit of America, by an American Citizen from the 


i int of a Scot é a S, 
ty Cl ' Ralph S. Kent 


The City Charter 
Industrial Democracy Rev. Murray Howland 
Americanization Frederick Houghton 
Congress in Action Paul P. Cohen 
Campaigns and Elections rae ae z 
Our Jury System 
Tammany 
Some Famous Impeachment Trials ee * 
Political Philosophy of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
From an Immigrant to an American Jacob I. Cohen 
Citizenship of Women L. N. Kilman 
The Fire rtment In charge of Chief Murphy 
The Police Department In charge of Chief Burfeind 
The Department of Parks In charge of Commissioner Meahl 
The Department of Health In charge of Dr. F. E. Fronczak 
Department of Public Welfare In charge of Commissioner Perkins 
Buffalo City Planning George H. Norton 
Buffalo City Planning Chauncey J. Hamlin 
Buffalo City Planning Karl McCormick 
Buffalo City Planning Albert H. Hopkins 
Buffalo City Planning Harry J. March 
Dramatic Readings 
Ethel Holmes Munsey Grace Lockwood Hatch 
Charlotte Darmstadter Lucille Doane Swift Alida White 
Education 
*The Schools of Buffalo : ames Storer 
*Vocational Training rancis Wing 
Why We Speak English Oliphant Gibbons 
Travels in Storyland Dr. F. Chase 
A Few Selected Books for Fathers and Mothers ig ee 3 
Better lish in Business and Social Life Miss Mabel M. Stacy 
Business English Mrs. Melo F. Kolbe 
What is Education? Prof. P. B. Goetz 
The Value of Education W. Howard Pillsbury 
Educational Needs in Buffalo e = ° 
The Modern Conception of Education Dr. Daniel B. Leary 
The Basis of the Education of a Child x ace ¥ 
Ancient and Modern Ideals and Methods of Education egy is 
Tests and Measurements in School and Out 
Education and Modern Democracy - ies 7 
What Buffalo Is Doing in Vocational Education Edward T. Welsh 
History 
D’Annunzio Prof. Francis Di Bartolo 
The Italian Renaissance y Leas: eS 
*Folklore of History Dr. Augustus H. Shearer 
*The Crusades = - ys 
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*The Fight for Polish Independence 
*The Geography of Poland 

The Meaning and Lessons of History 
*The Hanseatic League _ 
*Foreign Capitals 


Dr. Francis E. Fronezak 


Dr. Daniel B. Leary 
Miss Harriet Buck 


A Visit to Rome, Ancient, Modern and Ecclesiastical Dr. Harry W. Rockwell 


What I Saw in Germany i in 1914 
Oberammergau and Its Passion Play 
*Plymouth and the Pilgrims 
*Concord: From the Revolution to To-day 
*Little Journeys in Historic New England 
The Life of Columbus 
The Followers of Mohammed 


C. Brooks Hecate 


Roland Crangle 
Norman A. Baldwin 


Great Britain, The Historic Friend of the United States John McF. Howie 


What Scotland Has Done for Civilization 


*Perry’s Victory and the Centennial Celebration 


Our Historic Frontier 
Old and New Buffalo 
*The History of Western New York 
Indians of West Seneca 
The History of the Niagara Frontier 
The Geology of the Niagara Frontier 
Crafts of the American Indian 


Jerusalem and Environs—Sites of Historical Interest 


The Peoples of Palestine 

The Valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea 
Oberammergau and Its Passion Play 

Normandy During the War 

The Trail of the Roman nainen 
*Russia To-day and Yesterday 

Russia as I ew It 

How the Bolsheviki Came Into Power 

Zionism and What It Means to the Jews 
*Peoples and Places, Past and Present 
*Chimes and Carillons 


Hygiene 

*Activities of the Health Department 

Tuberculosis 

Home Nursing 

Medicine 

First Aid 
*The Bacteriology of Colds 

The Value of a Public Health Laboratory to a 

Community 


Literature 
The Inspiration of Poetry on Daily Life 
An Evening with Edmund Vance Cook 
The Poetry of Robert Burns 
Life as a Library 
*Early Books and Libraries 
*Chivalry and Knighthood 
Books People Love, and Why 


Geo, D. Emerson 
Frederick Houghton 
Lester B. Gary 
Mrs. FB O. Baldwin 


F. O. Baldwin 
Dr. George Jack 


John W. Greenwood 
Jacob |, Cohen 


aeons ohn E. Manning 
Rev. Charles H. Bloom 


Dr. Francis E, Fronczak 
Dr. Joseph A. Gregory 


Dr. Andrew M. Zillig 


John McF. Howie 
Dr, Augustus Shearer 


Oliphant Gibbons 


id ui ennui 


An Evening With the Contemporary Irish Poets Prof. Henry A. Lappin 
Some Irish Humorists a erin ¥, 
Modern Irish Drama f end 
Poetry and Life Prof. P. Becker Goetz 
William Hazlitt es . 
H. V. mecoing 4 ; 
‘Sir Thomas Brown Re ca 2 Lg 
Poetry's Message for To-day Miss Eugenia Sage 
Literature of Poland Dr. Francis E. Fronczak 
The Appeal of the Twentieth Century Poetry Miss Mabel M. Stacy 
The By-Products of Fiction Reading Dr. C. E. Rhodes 
The Development of the Novel Bae Res 
Bibliotherapy 
Browning, the Poet of Optimism 
Scenes by Many Brooks 
*Rambles in the Wordsworth Country 
*Literary Shrines, England and America 
Appreciation of Poetry 
Profit in Fiction pire: 
The Spoon River Antholo, 
Some Queer Old London Clubs 
The Literature of Roguery (Picaresque) sli: 
The Well Read Man “A 


on 


Canterbury and Chaucer's Tales Miss Leah Watters 
Dante Mrs. Catherine W. Simpson 
Brownin 2 3% 7 : 
Modern Poetry ; C 
*Rambles in England with Dickens, Elliot 
and Tennyson Dr. John E. Manning 


Books of the Day Prof. William A. Martin 
Famous Literary Circles in England i ay Byres 
French Social Life in the Old Regime 4 e pea, 
The Development of Romanticism 

Dante 


Nature Study 
*Nesting Habits of Birds Prof. W. P. Alexander 
*Prehistoric Monsters ts fe Rie eS 
*The Allegany State Park 
*Edible eat coms and Their Deadly Relatives 
*Common Flowers of Allegany State Park 
*The Life of the Honey Bee CAS 4 
*Flowers Dr. Channing E. Beach 
*Beavers Miss Beatrice Ingram 
*Know Your State 2 ~ 5 
*Insects and Flowers Rev. J. J. Busom 
*Bird Hunting with a Camera Dr. Carlos E. Cummings 
*Our Common Mushrooms and Toadstools it ree rg - 
*The Story of the Honey Bee } ae te — 
*Histories and Mysteries of the Niagara Edward C. Avery. 
*Highways and Byways of Nature 3 aie ths 
*Beauties of the Empire State 
*What Should We Get from the Study of Birds? 
*A Pageant of Wild Flowers 
*The Story of Our Migratory Birds i pteyery 
*The Beauties of Nature William Hartel 


> 
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*Nature Study Mrs. Melo F. Kolbe 

*Curious and Common Insects Lester B. Gary 

*Lowly Architects c garetic 

*Bees and Bee Keeping _ Dr. George Jack 
Psychology 


Sixty Years Young, or Hale and Hearty at Eighty 
Saving Children From the Scrap Heap 
A are Worth While, or the Use and Abuse of ci niseiey 
ime 

*Never Too Old to Learn 

*Salvaging Children 

*Bigger, Better, Busier’’ Boys 
Your Boy and Mine 
General Theme Dr. Susan Frances Chase 
I. The Ancestral Line Sane al a 
II. The Home Environment es 
III. The Child in the Home and His Responsibility * 
Unnecessary Failures and Some Psychological 


Making Spare Time Pay Dividends Dr. George E. Smith 


Reasons is u « x 
The New Psychology and Its Applications : Dr. Daniel B. Leary 
Psychology and the Problems of Modern Life re Morea ras oe 
Psychology ce Ween: 
The Child of To-day, The Citizen of To-morrow Miss Mabel M. Stac 


The End of the Impossible Dr. George Jac 
What Are You Broadcasting a ss 4 
The Greatest Discovery of the Age 5 
Why You Are Where You Are 

How You Can Re-Make Your Personality 

The Science of Business Success 


Science 
*The Amazing Progress of Physical Science Prof. Edward J. Moore 
*The Kinetic Theory of Matter and the Brownian 


Movement 

*The Atomic Theory of Electricity and the Electron 
*X-Rays and Crystal Structure 
*How We Are Able to Estimate the Distance of the Stars 

The Einstein Theory of Gravitation 2 
*Earthquakes and Their Autographs Prof, John A A. . Outtin 
*Are We Immune From Earthquakes? 
*Sunshine and Shadow 

The Einstein Theory 
“Reconstruction of Babylon 4: ey ee 
*Seven Wonders of Modern Science i Bid bdr 
*Effect of Sun, Moon and Stars Upon Our Weather rae Ng 
*Wonders of Ancient Egypt 
*Are Earthquakes Coming East? 
*Color—Music 
*Crystals 
*Moorish Science and Civilization 
*The Beautiful Snow 
*Radio 

The Mystery of Common Things G. itd De vides 

Biol Mrs. Melo F. Kolbe 


Of 
*The Mi icroscopic World Lester Gary 


a a ee 


*Modern Engineering Achievements John W. Greenwood 
*Sound and Music Sek 
*The Petroleum Industry 

The Fourth Dimension St ¥ 
*The Chemistry of the Home William Hartel 
*General Science in the New Junior High Schools c “ 
*The Mining of Coal and Diamonds 
*Some of the Chemical Industries of Buffalo 
*The Curious Lore of Precious Stones 
*The Popular Science of the Bible %5 - 
*The Horse and His Ancestors Prof. Albert Shadle 


*Mother Nature and the Art of Remodeling 

*Why a Candle Burns Rev. Joseph J. Sullivan 
Evolution ames Storer 
A Sentinel in Industr . H. Childs 
New Discoveries in E peace Rev. Emerin Kolkmeyer 
Relation of Chemistry to the Human Life Miss Nanette Lancaster 


Chemistry of Familiar Things 

Wonders of Modern Chemistry 

How Chemistry Aids the Housewife 

Dramatic Side of Science i ne ze 
*A Loaf of Bread Dr. Richard F. Morgan 
*A Pinch of Salt te oe 9 “i 
*Precious Stones Sa ty 4 : 
*The Story of Crystals 
*Rock-making Minerals a rs "I ; 
*An Introduction to Color Photography or: te ae 

The Newer Theories of Diet Dr. A. P. Sy 

What, When and How to Eat and Drink tiie tai 
*Simple Experiments in Chemistry ; 


. 
. 


*How the Chemist Has ed Nature 
Sources and Composition of Foods 
Preparation of Foods 
Vitamins 
*Food and Diet Fads ee aL 
*Lime, Its Manufacture and Use L. H. Hart 
Chemistry and Explosives as Employed in Industry 
and War Dr. John D. Bonnar 
Electricity and Wireless Charles C. Klinck, Jr. 
Sociology 
Science and Modern Education Dr. Daniel B. Leary 
The Foundations of Society 3 ais 


Psychology, Physical Education and Society 
Current ial Unrest: Its Cause and Cure 
ssa lebt and team Life os ee: 7 es 

e Conquest of Povert rederic Alm 
The Social Use of Life ~ Na my 
The Useful Citizen = < 
Free Health 
Why | am an Optimist 
To-morrow 
Recollections of Roosevelt and Others se : 
The Community Organization of Religion Rev. William H. Boocock 
The geeks Need of Moral and Religious 

lucation 
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Christian Education in the Home Rev. William H. Boocock 
The Kingdom of God as the True End of Life ee i 2 ~ 
The Unfoldings of the Immanent God 
The Rights of the Child 
The Religious Nurture-of the Child 
The Bible at a Single Glance 
How to Interpret the Bible 
Is the World Growing Better? 
The Present Religious Evolution 
The Study of the Bible From the Literary and 
Historical Point of View 
The Psychology of the Child in Relation to 
Parental Training 
The Psychological Interpretation of Christianity 
The Truths Men May Live By i. ae = SY 
The Child in Our Homes Mrs. William H. Boocock 


The Bible as a Real Interest 
Criminal Sociology Prof. Francis Di Bartolo 
Speakers for Patriotic Occasions 
Miss Jane Mead Welch Nelson T. Barrett Maulsby Kimball 
A. Glenni Bartholomew Charles J. Staples John Alan Hamilton 
Adelbert Moot ~ Samuel Harris George L. Hager 
Richard H. Templeton Dr. J. D. Bonnar David Ruslander 
Travel at Home : 

*Hawaii and the Volcano of Kilauea Dr. C. E. Cummings 


*Among the Totems and Glaciers of Alaska 
*Uncle Sam's Playgrounds 

*The Yellowstone Park 

*Allegany State Park 

*American Cities James Storer 
*Glacier Nat onal Park % if 
*Our National Parks 

*Yellowstone National Park 

*The Algonquin Park 

*The Ontario Highlands 

*Historic Boston 

*Scenic New England 

*Washington, The Nation's Finest City 

*Niagara, Its Origin and History NS 
*A Trip to Alaska Dr. E. A. Rhodes 
*The City of Washington PAs: ‘4 
*Portland 

*Columbia River 

*Mt. Hood and Mt. Rainier bapats pil Me 
*Northwest Alaska Dr. John D. Bonnar 
*The Canadian Pacific pd orginal ae ry 
*Canadian North-West Re ag Ps tle on 
*Motoring in Canada 


*The Niagara Frontier Miss Sara Swain 
*American Cities of the East Oliphant Gibbons 
*Canocing on Little Rivers Prof, Charles E. Rhodes 
*The Panama Canal Dr. Harry W. Rockwell 
*Allegany State Park Prof. William P. Alexander 
*The Philippine Islands ‘Jane Meade Welch 
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*Texas 

*Life on the Labrador 
*Adirondacks, History and Nature 
*The Barge Canal 

*Motor Trips Out of Buffalo 
*The Niagara Frontier 

*The Genesee Country 

*The Lake Shore 

*Over the Hills 

*Missions of California 

*Our Sunny South 

*Our Great South-West 
*Ocean to Ocean 

*California 

*Our Great North-West 
*Our Golden West 

*A Capital Travelogue 


Travel Abroad 


*Hungar 

*Switzerland 

*Germany 

*Italy 

*Rome, Symbol of Italian Unity 
*My Mountain in Mexico 
*Rambles in Old Mexico 

*New Zealand and the Geysers 
*New Zealand and Its People 
*Mexico 

*China 


*The Holy Land 
*Switzerland 

*Poland 

*Poland 

*Persia in 1914 

*Rome 

*Old Edinburgh 

*Bits of Bonny Scotland 
*Switzerland 

*Holland 

*Norway 

*Vagabond Wanderi 
*Holland, Travel and 
*A Trip on Camel Back 
*Galilee and Samaria 
*Syria and Lebanon 
*Impressions of Europe 
*New Palestine 


in England 


istory 


ae 


Rev. B. Schleifer 
Dr. John E. Manning 


L. H. Hart 
Frederick Houghton 


Miss Leah A. Watters 
Dr. Ambrose B. Floyd 


The Rev. B. Schleifer 


Prof. Francis Di Bartolo 


David H. Childs 
Dr. Carlos E. Cummings 


Dr. John D. Bonnar 
Miss Harriet Buck 


Dr. Julian Park 
Dr. Charles an Bergen 


Dr. Francis E. Fronezak 
Mme. Suria Mooshie 
Dr. George A. Jack 


Rou ohn E. Manning 
ROO S. Mensonides 


Prof, Chas. E. Rhodes 
N. O. Baldwin 


ae 
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*Around the World Dr. Ambrose B. Floyd 
*From Halifax to Vancouver ee i Tienes 
*A Happy Month in Jamaica " Ka pre ee: 
*South Africa, Land and Story Alban W. Cooper 


*A Trip to the Holy City Mrs. C. A. Antonius 
*English Lake Countries Miss Leah A. Waters 
*Eobech Versailles HN BREA 7 
inbur 

*South America Rev. H. W. Peterson 
*Rome Dr. Harry W. Rockwell 
*China Colena Michael Anderson 
*Changing China ‘ Jane Mead Welch 


VISUAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


The following new sets not included in our previous list are 
ready for circulation. 


Mi-007' ENGLISH CATHEDRALS . 6.060. i02G O  e ee 62 
This lecture shows the best features of twenty or more of the 
most interesting and beautiful of English cathedrals. English ca- 
thedrals are, all in all, unrivaled. A fair idea is given of the different 
styles of English cathedral architecture and the different parts of a 
cathedral. (All colored.) 


M-503 CALIFORNIA, THE NATION’S WINTER PLAYGROUND.... 75 
Beginning at San Francisco, we travel down the coast to Los 
Pm stopping at points of interest on the way. We visit the 
wonderful fruit orchards of this semi-tropical land, take a trip to Cat- 


alina Islands, and camp for two weeks in the high mountains. (All 
colored.) , 


M-504 MAINE, THE NATION’S SUMMER PLAYGROUND........ 74 
Down East we find the beautiful City of Portland, York and Old 
Orchard Beaches, Bath, Rockland, Bar Harbor and Mt. Desert, 
Poland Springs, Songo Pond, Moosehead and Rangeley Lakes, Mt. 
Katahdin, and hunting and fishing in Maine's unrivaled woods. 
(All colored.) 


M-668 THE SPOKES OF THE HUB... i. ic te lo eta eee 68 
In this lecture we are shown much of what is known as Greater 
Boston, glimpses of public parks, seaside reservations, and the 
nearby towns of Cambridge, Somerville, Medford, Hingham, Suey 
and places as far away as Lexington and Concord. (All colored.) 


M-495 WENDELL PHILLIPS, AMERICA’S GREATEST ORATOR... 52 
An effort is made in this talk to enable those of a later generation 
to understand something of the at in which Phillips engaged, 


as well as the character of this matchless orator and prince of men. 
(All colored.) 


BEBOS VERMONT «oii cet CDi eee wc arta aos eee wera 64 
This state without any seacoast has the fewest industrial towns 
of any of the New England States. Its scenes are predominantly 
pence and bucolic; its mountains are less famous than those of 
ew Hampshire, but the green mountains and blue lakes of Vermont 
are unsurpassed by any in New England. (All colored.) 
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peg 2 Bt Be gi by RR gan re a an a 
An attempt to present the most striking and important charac- 
teristics of the mind of the Master. (All colored.) 


DE-Gi0 - TH AD OP DA isk ak esc cw dase cba cdacacbe 

The beginnings of the Revolution center about Boston. Before 

the War for Independence was finished, two thirds of all the soldiers 

who had fought in Washington's army had registered from Massa- 

chusetts. In Boston and vicinity still remains a wealth of material 
associated with the Birth of Our Nation. (All colored.) 


M-911 OFF THE BEATEN TRACK IN ENGLAND ............... 
This lecture takes us to Manchester, Bradford, Leeds, Birmingham, 
Nottingham, Leicester, Kettering, Sheffield, and the Garden Cities of 
Port Sunlight, Bourneville, Hamstead and Letchworth. An unusual 
trip through the busiest cities and most charming model villages in 
England. (All colored.) 


for the privilege. (All colored.) 


M-497 ENGLISH COLLEGE TOWNS AND LITERARY SHRINES. 
Visits to Cambridge, Oxford, Stratford-on-Avon, and the homes of 

many lights of ish literature. The University cities of Oxford 
and Cambridge and the birthplace of Shakespeare have a wonderful 


charm for all Americans, they are so unlike anything we have here. 
(All colored.) 


M-498 QUAINT NANTUCKET AND MARTHA’S VINEYARD...... 
Nantucket does not like to be called quaint, but it is, and you will 
not deny it is a most interesting spot. re is also much of interest 

on Martha's Vineyard. (All colored.) 


M-499 FROM DUGOUT TO DREADNOUGHT................. be 
An interesting collection of pictures (many of them photographs 

of watercraft, showing the gradual evolution of the ship from its 
simplest to its most complete forms. Perhaps nothing else illustrates 


so well the progress of man in the mastery of material things. (All 
colored.) 


M-554 WASHINGTON, THE NATION’S FINEST CITY.......... ° 
Washington ranks with the finest cities in the world. Architec- 
turally, it has wonderful buildings. It is our only city planned with 
fone ae The Congressional Library is without a rival. (All 
colored. 


DEpEOG: NEW ENGLAND GPORIS oi oie ccs canes ie peneeeees 
Few realize how many and how interesting the outdoor diversions 
offered the people of New England. Here are gathered together 
peas illustrating nearly sixty summer and winter sports. It will 

2 a recreation to any audience to review these many ways by means 

of which men and women find rest and recreation. (All colored.) 


M-831 THE MARTYRED MARCH OF MAN..................... 

A brief survey of what man has suffered for a better world, with 

illustrations of those who have been imprisoned, from Jeremiah to 
Alice Paul and Gene Debs. (All colored.) 


61 


75 


61 
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MUSEUM NOTES 


HE closing exercises of our Nature Study Summer 
School were held on September 25th. Prizes 
donated by Mr. Louis E. Desbecker, President of 
the School Board, were won by Rebecca Gross, 
mineral class; Helen Lautz, bird study; Robert 
Duroure, limnology; Alice Donovan, botany; 
Willis Hicks, insect class. More than fifty children 
entered one or more of these vacation classes in 
minerals, botany, entomology, limnology and ornithology. 

A Wednesday evening course in general nature study is being 
given at the New Museum for the benefit of teachers of the public 
schools. This course is being received with enthusiasm by thirty 
teachers, indicating that it is filling a long-felt want for instruction 
of this character. 

A six-foot Indigo or Gopher Snake is among the new arrivals 
at our biological laboratory. This fine serpent, the gift of the 
New York Zoological Society, is one of the most beautiful of 
North American reptiles. It:is perfectly gentle and seemingly 
likes to be handled. 

A fine eight-foot model of the grounds of the proposed New 
Building for the Society of Natural Sciences in Humboldt Park 
was exhibited at the fourth anniversary of the opening of the 
New Museum, which was held on Sunday, October 28th, at 1231 
Elmwood Avenue. The model, which shows part of the wading 
pool in the foreground, was greatly admired. 

Among the scientists who have recently visited our museums 
were Dr. Donald K. Tressler, Chemist of the Mellon Institute 
of Pittsburgh; Mr. Ansell F. Hall, Chief Naturalist of the United 
States National Park Service; Mr. F. L. DuMond of the Kent 
Scientific Museum of Grand Rapids, Michigan; and Dr. Rudolph 
Ruedemann, Curator of Palaeontology of the New York State 
Museum at Albany, who came here to study our world-famous 
collections of Silurian crustaceans. “A museum developed along 
the lines laid down by you in this museum’, wrote Dr. Ruedemann 
in our visitors’ book, “cannot fail to be an important educational 
institution, reaching many that are not amenable to other forms 
of instruction. It is sure to arouse interest in nature and science, 
especially among the younger generation’. 

There will be a meeting of the Children’s Museum League in 
the New Museum on the afternoon of November 16th. Mrs. C. 
M. Wilson, president of the organization, is anxious that all 
mothers interested in the teaching of natural history to children, 
become members of the League. 
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KODAK AS YOU GO 


Your hobbies will be worth little to you without photographic records. 
See our complete stock of Kodaks, Brownies, Graflex and other cameras. 
Developing, Printing and Enlarging. 

Balopticons for Lantern Slide and Post Card Projection. 

Graphoscope Motion Picture Projector. 


J. F. ADAMS 


459 WASHINGTON STREET BuFFALo, N. Y. 


Hand - Loomed Sports Hose 
From the Famous English Makers 
I. & R. Morley, of London 
For WoMEN - $2.00 to $6.00 a pair 
ert For MEN-~ -_ 1.25 tO 2.50apair 
ms Just Inside South Entrance 


(Adam, Meldrum&AndersonCo. 


FRANCIS J. SIPPRELL “Go to Barnum’s First” for 
PHOTOGRAPHER KODAKS AND SUPPLIES 


Gittings st the Home or Studio DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 


528 Elmwood Ave. Phone Tupper 7235 THAT IS REALLY SUPERIOR 
HERMAN GRIEB | BARNUM’S 
The Buffalo Taxidermist Founded 1845 
High Class Work. Originator of the Sloping 
Concave Back for Fish and Game. 265-267 MAIN STREET 
2393 Main St. Cres. 647 Buffalo, N. Y. 274-276 WASHINGTON STREET 


LET IT BE YOUR HOBBY 
to secure your photo material and apparatus from 


BUFFALO PHOTO MATERIAL CO. 


GerorcE J. Mason, Proprietor 41 NIAGARA STREET 


BUFFALO'S FINEST KODAK SHOP 
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Make a Hobby of Our Advertisers, Anyway 
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Please Patronize Hobbies Advertisers 


Vhop on Delaware Ave 


Chocolates and Bonbons 


are noted for their 
Purity and Quality 


252 Delaware Ave. 


y 


PETER PAuL & Son, INc. 
Stationers, Engravers and Printers 
GIFTS AND CARDS 
256 Delaware Ave. (above Chippewa) 


We solicit the patronage of a clientele whose 
requirements are artistic and efficient service 
in the decorating and furnishing of the home. 
M. J. Donovan & Associates 
Decorator of Interior 366 Delaware Ave. 


Accredited Agency For 


The 
IRCA Arch-Aid Boot Shop 
MARUI AIDE in Delaware Court 
P ROCHESTER The Avenue at Chippewa 
BUFFALO 
SHOES 


The BUFFALO SOCIETY of NATURAL SCIENCES 


Now owns over 40,000 lantern slides. Members and their 
friends are privileged to borrow sets. For further 
information, please call at the 


Visual Education Department, Third Floor, Library Building 


GOOD FURNITURE 


A useful Christmas Gift that need 
not be prosaic. Our store is replete 
with a thousand and one entrancing 
occasional pieces. @ Mah-Jong and 
Bridge Tables in decorated black 
lacquer hold especial favor this year. 


HERSEE ELLICOTT STREET 


AT MOHAWK 


TON 


OFFICE SUPPLIES OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


EATON’S—The Complete Store 


FPurnishes Every Office Need 
Uee our Special Delivery Service for Rush Orders 


EATON BROTHERS CoO., Inc. 
329-331 Washington St. Buffalo, New York 
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Riding Horseback is a Splendid Exercise 23 
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Open Evenings 
SEE ME TO SEE BETTER peings 
Howard R. Strickler, B. O. S. 

All Defects of OPTOMETRIST Corner Park 
Vision Corrected 53 Buffum Street , View Avenue 
The Ideal Christmas Gift — ] 

is a well-selected book in a ‘‘Grabau- The Art-and Gift S hoppe 

Binding’, plain or hand-tooled, a gift Pleasing Gifts - Greeting Cards - Pictures 
with real individuality. Artistic Framing 

JOHN F. GRABAU, Master Craftsman 39 Seerikiin Supet Phone Senece 4399 | 


Studio, 429 PARKDALE AVE. 


Please “Patronize LAVERACK and HAINES 


Hobbies Advertisers INSURANCE BROKERS 
(Agents for the insured) 


Insurance of every kind 
placed with the insured's 


ae ON TANKE, Inc. interest solely in mind. 
Jewelers and Silversmiths 
557 Main Street 378 Main Street Seneca 2522 122 Pearl St. 


“For Nearly a Quarter of a Century’ We have been serving many 
of the best families in Buffalo 


and surrounding territory with their daily needs for the table. Recognized 
brands of quality, 
combined with sat- The most complete Grocery in Buffalo 


isfactory service 

have made these = 

people our steady , MCMLELE Pe 4 Qs 
patrons since 1808. 


GROCERIES, SAN ENES 1890 IMPORTED GOODS 
Telephone FRESH FRUITS 4*° VEGETABLES 
Seneca 1492 64-66 W. CHippewa ST.cOR.FRANKLIN BUFFALO. N.Y, 
“Go to Barnum’s 
fie ARE AN OPEN BOOK TO UG} Fiese” sor 
Have Us Examine Your Eyes FISHING TACKLE 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
(We Are Registered Optometrists) We Handle Only the Best 


The Kind That’s Fit for Fishin’ 


BARNUM’S 


7 O Founded 1845 


265-267 MAIN STREET 
166 Franklin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 274-276 WASHINGTON STREET 
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It’s time to begin thinking 
about Christmas 


HE weeks before Christmas will short- 

en into days before you know it. Now 
is the time to begin thinking about this 
year’s Christmas Gifts. 
The day of useless giving is past. Splen- 
did electrical gift selections, which remind 
one of the giver each day, may be seen 
at both our stores. 
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Bring your gift list to the 
ELECTRIC BUILDING 
or our 3084 MAIN ST. 
STORE and let our sales 
force help you make 
your choice. 


Get it off your mind—do it today 


Buffalo General Electric Company 


QUAN 
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Camping in the Open is a Bully Hobby 


Just a glance at any page of this 

magazine will tell you about our 
hobby. We print HossiEs and 
are glad to submit it as evidence of 
our ability. 

Your story needs just as appro- 

priate—although perhaps differ- 
ent—treatment. Let our service 
department suggest a plan. 


BAKER, JONES, HAUSAUER, INC. 
45 CARROLL STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Think back to your own “Kid” days 


“dp peqail there subjects in school 
that seemed dry and useless? The 
Society’s slides and a Spencer Delinea- 
scope will bring home to your children 
the gripping events of history. You 
can take them to the alluring nooks 
and corners in the world of geography. 
Pictures of the romantic scenes and 
people of far-away lands will give for- 
eign languages a real and living interest. 
Model O Jr. A Spencer Delineascope is a permanent 
Just right for home use addition to your home that will help 
make the children’s school records a 
pride to them and to you. 


MODEL O JR. DELINEASCOPE— $52.00 
Operates from any light socket 


THE SPENCER LENS CO. 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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BUFFALO SOCIETY OF NATURAL SCIENCES 


The Friday Evening Lectures 


To be Given in Hutchinson-Central High School 


1923-1924 
““Mesas, Pueblos and the Apache Trail”—-November 2nd 
Henry Warren Poor 
‘‘Australia, the Wonderland of the World’’—November 9th 
Captain William Payne 


‘‘Hunting Mountain Lions with Rifle and Camera in the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado’”—November 16th 
Robert Frothingham 
“Aircraft and Flying”—November 23rd 
Dr. Ford A. Carpenter 
“Ecclesiastical Architecture in Mexico’’—November 30th 
Dr. Peter H. Goldsmith 
“Five Months in the Gobi Desert””—December 7th 
Dr. Charles P. Berkey 
‘East of Suez’’—December 14th 
Harry C. Ostrander 
“Dream Pictures’’—December 21st 
Branson DeCou 
“The Ancient Mayan Cities of Yucatan”—January 4th 
Dr. Marshall H. Saville 
“Venice, the City of Golden Dreams’”’—January 11th 
Dr. B. H. Baumgardt 
“Days and Nights on Santo Domingan Trails’—January 18th 
Dr. G. Kinsley Noble 
. “Wild Animals Near Home’’—January 25th 
Dr. G. Clyde Fisher 
“A Study in Vibrations”—February 1st 
Dr. Hilton Ira Jones 
No Lecture—Reserved for Night School—February 8th 
“The Royal Mummies’’—February 15th 
Dr. T. Wingate Todd 
“The Migration of Birds”—February 22nd 
Dr. T. Howard Eaton 
“A Water Fowl Sanctuary”—February 29th 
Jack Miner 
“The Mountain that was God’’—March 7th 
Floyd W. Schmoe 
“Gloucester Fishermen at Work and Play”—March 14th 
The Rev. George Russell 
“Bird Manor’’—March 21st 
T. Walter Weiseman 
No Lecture—Reserved for Night School—March 28th 
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FOREWORD 


HE picture of the Water Snake which appears on 
Ithe cover of this month's issue has been kindly 
oaned to us by Mr. R. H. Beebe of Arcade, N. Y., a 
well-known photographer of nature subjects. It is also 
interesting to know that the snake pictures on pages 
two, eight and fifteen have been contributed by our 
Director, William L. Bryant, who spent much time in 
getting these museum pets to pose for him. All three 
snakes can be seen in the biological laboratory in the Society's New 
Museum, 1231 Elmwood Avenue. 


The Annual Party of the Roosevelt Field Club was held on 
the afternoon of December 8th in the Studio over the Hamlin Garage, 
1014 Delaware Avenue. There were motion pictures of animals, 
birds and insects. 


The class for teachers which meets every Wednesday evening 
in the laboratory of the New Museum can still accommodate two 
or three more members. This class has been busily engaged in inten- 
sive botany work under the able leadership of Prof. W. P. Alexander. 
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Photo by W. L. Bryant 
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MAKING FRIENDS WITH SNAKES 


Pror. W. P. ALEXANDER 


ESPITE the training received in our many schools, or the 
far-reaching educational results of our approximately five 
hundred and eighty colleges and universities, the mind 
of the average well-educated person in the United States 

today remains a curious repository for much traditional nonsense 
which for the most part is superstition. The foregoing statement 
becomes painfully true in the light of what the average citizen, 
male or female, actually knows about reptiles existing in this or 
any other country. 


In making a study of the reaction of the human mind in all 
classes of society, and in individuals of all ages, to the normal 
habits of common reptiles kept in captivity, I have discovered 
that such knowledge as most people possess concerning reptiles 
in general, and snakes in particular, is of the vaguest kind imagi- 
nable, and when at all specific, is almost certain to be based upon 
some widespread and time-honored fallacy regarding snakes, or 
equally unstable local misrepresentation. Fear and hate are the 
two predominant emotions awakened in the minds of most in- 
dividuals, excepting, perhaps, very young children, when snakes 
of any kind haplessly cross their paths. The urbanite responds 
more freely to the first of these emotions, and the farmer more 
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usually to the second or both. The chances are that without 
further thought, if conditions are favorable, the unfortunate snake 
is dispatched at once for no other crime in the world than that of 
being a snake. 


The hopeless ignorance that influences many of our otherwise 
intelligent citizens to ruthlessly kill every snake they see, be it 
of economic importance or otherwise, can probably be explained 
in a measure by harking back to the very beginning of our race. 
This will take us back to the time, perhaps, when Pithecanthropus 
erectus, the ape-man who first walked erect, instinctively shied 
at crawling things, down through the ages when the Neanderthal . 
people were slowly developing the powers of reason, and into the 
day when the Cro-Magnon, capable of thinking connectedly, 
realized that there were snakes that could bite and kill. However 
long ago that time may be, it seems that there we must return if 
we would arrive at the source from which arises that unhappy 
antipathy so many human beings possess with regard to snakes. 
It is an unfortunate instinct, connecting the highly developed 
mind of to-day with the dim and shuddering past. To be sure, 
it is a most attenuated instinct, at best a lingering thread, but 
one that should have been snapped asunder and done away with 
long ago. 

This instinctive dread of serpents is also nourished to some 
extent by tradition. Through such periods of history as the long 
Dark Ages, all things of an unusual or secretive nature were 
thought horrible, and the mind wallowed in supernatural creations. 
It is only too apparent that the snake has been the foundation 
of much weird lore that crept into existence at such propitious 
times and, repeated in the literature of later days, has been per- 
petuated as truth to this very generation and time. Many bizarre 
notions concerning serpents have come down to us in this way; 
in numerous instances in the guise of the proverb. In this manner 
we have clung to many false ideas regarding a class of animals 
that is unfair to our own status and reputation—that of being 
thinking, investigating individuals. 


North American snakes are for the most part harmless, inter- 
esting and useful creatures. I hope to make out a fair case in 
their behalf, and while | realize that few people will make pets of 
them as I have done for many years, it is not, however, too much to 
expect that by making some of their habits known, a kindlier 
feeling may be engendered, and that many people will themselves 
refrain from, and attempt to prevent others from indiscriminately 
killing off our reptilian fauna when their nature is somewhat 
better understood. Teaching the ways of reptiles to college stu- 
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dents, and more recently, to the public generally in the Allegany 
State Park which is located in Cattaraugus County, New York, 
has been a sure channel through which | have arrived at the 
important conclusion that the great majority of people of all 
classes would much rather believe in fabulous stories concerning 
snakes than to learn the truth about them; would much prefer 
to kill them than. to preserve them. Manifestly there is no fairness 
in such an attitude taken toward anything alive. 


The Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences has maintained a 
summer camp during the past three years in the Allegany State 
Park for the purpose of conducting field research in the natural 
history of a newly-established public domain. It was at this camp 
that it. was possible for me to introduce hundreds of visiting 
urbanites and others to the habits of our common snakes, and so 
note in a general way the measure of repugnance with which 
most persons approached the subject. In inclosures of various 
kinds, large numbers of nearly every species of snake indigenous 
to the Park were confined under conditions as nearly approach- 
ing the state in which they lived as it was possible to create. 

Campers of both sexes nearly always discovered the reptile 
pens soon after arriving, and then invariably there ensued the 
ever-repeated stock of snake-lore questions that had to be answered 
before instruction could begin: “Have you any Hoop Snakes?” 
“Can a Whip Snake really injure you?’ ‘Do snakes swallow their 
young to protect them?” “Have you ever seen a snake charm a 
bird?’, and so on, ad infinitum. Often, someone would remember 
the substance of a time-shredded proverb, and that would have 
to be “aired”, and I was often able if not to explode it, at least to 
reduce it to the condition of being wisdom without foundation. 


Some scholar of Hindu mythology would be reminded thar 
in those ancient and interesting writings, hell is called “Narac’’, 
meaning a ‘region of serpents’; another would bring up the ques- 
tion of intelligence of reptiles by recalling that the Bible mentions 
that the serpent was more subtle than any beast in the field, 
while still another wanted to know if there was anything in the 
saying that “snakes eat fennel to restore their eyesight at the 
time of shedding their skin". It seems needless to say that the 
ancient chroniclers of mythological and proverbial lore often 
made the most of the materials that they were recording by liber- 
ally using their imaginations, and that for the most part they 
were but little interested in natural history. 

I have collected snakes in many parts of the eastern section 
of the United States from New York to Florida, and have been 
singularly impressed with the universality of these folk-beliefs 
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in the nature of reptiles. The same questions and arguments 
arise in many localities, showing that much of this matter regard- 
ing snakes has been handed |down, taught in the home, from 
generation to generation. What is instilled in the mind of the 
young child is difficult to eradicate in later life, and it is undoubt- 
edly true that the mothers of all races, now as in the past, have 
been responsible for much unhappy teaching of the snake-lore 
with which they had been taught as children. The horror of the 
subject was always emphasized by the maternal instinct solicitous 
for the welfare of the child whose fear-free mind prompts it to 
investigate and handle everything. Better to err on the wrong 
side than have the child injured. That is the attitude of the 
mother unacquainted with the true nature of snakes, who, horri- 
fied at seeing her progeny playing with a harmless Grass Snake, 
snatches the wondering child away from the imaginary peril with 
much excited talk about “leaving that terrible, slimy thing alone, 
or it will bite and kill you!’ These things and many more of a 
similar nature must be met and combated, if in the future our 
reptiles are to be accorded a place in the animal world where man 
will regard them as creatures designed by nature for something 
better than objects to arouse his hatred and invite persecution. 


I have met with much success in bringing about a kindlier 
feeling for our native snakes, both in meeting the prejudicial 
arguments brought against them by biased adults, simply by 
using natural methods of illustration—talking with the reptile 
under discussion in my hands—and telling the plain truth about 
their habits as we know them to-day. Much of this work has been 
done in the Allegany State Park. 


With the idea of getting better acquainted with some of the 
engaging habits of snakes, let us look a little into the ways they 
have developed, following the methods that I use when talking 
about serpents and other animals in the Allegany State Park. It is 
true that here [ cannot pick up from its inclosure a pretty Grass 
Snake and hold it before you, but I can tell you what Elance about 
the manners of such a reptile, much as though we were discussing 
it in a shady grove of the region in which | found it. At first, you 
will ‘eye’ me in a distrustful fashion and look askance at the 
tiny creature that I will tell you is one of the most beautiful 
animated objects with which I am acquainted, It would be the 
last thing in the world that you would think of doing, if | were to 
intimate that there would be nothing suicidal in your action if 
hee were to take into your own hand the diminutive fellow that 

am persuading you to admire. At length I succeed in gaining 
your confidence to the extent that for the novelty of the situation 
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you will consent to hold the pretty ophidian for a bare moment. 
You reach for it gingerly and, most naturally, drop it in the first 
attempt, saying something, of course, about “‘its horrible cold 
feeling’. Presently you have the snake in your hand and at close 
range note that the color and arrangement of the scales are truly 
exquisite. Furthermore, its gentleness will appeal to your sensi- 
bilities, and when finally, I reach to take the snake from you, you 
will be reluctant to give it up. This has been my experience time 
and again. Always using the gentle little Grass Snake (Liopeltis 
vernalis), when possible, to introduce the subject, I seldom fail to 
make my audience realize in short order that there are some snakes 
at least that might be likable and certainly are not dangerous if 
built after the pattern and disposition of this one. 


Let us look at this Grass Snake again. It is not an abundant 
reptile, unfortunately, and where-it occurs is difficult to find 
because of its protective color, which is a beautiful leaf-green. 
The scales have a waxy feel and look that add much to the 
attractiveness of this species. It seldom is found over fourteen 


Keeled Green Snake (Cyclophis Aestivus) 


This is the Southern green snake; the Northern variety 
is smooth-scaled 
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Photo by W. L. Bryant 
Milk Snake (Ophibolus doliatus var. triangulus) 


inches in length, and is so extremely gentle that I have never yet 
been bitten by one of these charming serpents. “What, can they 
bite?” I hear you ask, backing away a step or two. Why, of 
course, all snakes can bite after a fashion, but most of them are 
absolutely harmless, with teeth that can only scratch the skin of 
the human hand. When you stop to think of it, the claws of a play- 
ful kitten can do that much damage, too. I have been bitten by 
small snakes hundreds of times, and so little discomfort has it 
afforded me that usually | would scarely know that I had been 
bitten were it not for the fact that I had seen the act. This little 
spider and insect eating snake is really so captivating that if 
the fabled Narac of the Hindu were peopled only by his kind, it 
would be a rather delightful place to go after some of our expe- 
riences on this planet. 

Most snakes of the United States are of the harmless type, 
which means snakes that are non-venomous, There are anumber 
of species of poisonous snakes in our country, of course, including 
Rattlesnakes, Copperheads, Moccasins and the Coral Snakes. 
These, while abundant in many parts of the United States, are 
nevertheless but seldom seen by the great majority of people. 
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The chances are that but few people have ever encountered more 
than one or two kinds of poisonous snakes in the open, and only 
the professional herpetologist has ever looked upon all of them 
in their native haunts. I have hunted snakes for many years, 
and have captured Rattlesnakes, Moccasins and one species of 
Coral Snake, but never yet have met with a Copperhead in the 
field. These venomous snakes are practically harmless if the 
damage they do is compared with the damage done to mankind 
by other agencies. Not more than two or three people are bitten 
annually by poisonous snakes in nature within the United States; 
that number, referring to the two or three individuals or even 
more, are killed daily by automobiles in some of our populous 
States. Besides this, the rodent-eating habits of our rattle- 
snakes alone make them extremely valuable in the sections where 
they occur. 

We cannot make close friends of the venomous snakes, much 
as we would like to, so we will turn to harmless varieties again 
and see what they have to disclose of interest or beauty. The 
Milk Snake (Ophibolus doliatus var. triangulus) is both useful and 
beautiful, and at the same time painfully maligned wherever it 
occurs. I have but rarely found it more than two and a half feet 
in length, and large specimens are very handsome, especially 
after having shed the skin. They are grayish, with reddish-brown 
blotches that are black-bordered. The whole appearance of a 
newly-molted specimen is one of silky softness and shining rich- 
ness. These snakes feed largely upon mice. Being King Snakes, 
they are true constrictors or serpents that kill their prey by 
winding a coil or two around it and thus putting it quickly into 
such form as will serve for food. There is an absurd notion among 
many people, and our farmers in particular, that with malicious 
intent these fine snakes deliberately enter the pastures or cow 
barns of dairymen to suck from the cows vast quantities of milk 
upon which they are supposed to subsist. Could any idea regard- 
ing the nature of reptiles be more unsubstantial than this? It 
seems that even the most prejudiced enemies of reptiles must 
know that milk is an unknown factor in the life of these animals, 
not even the young being nourished by it. Indeed, milk is wholly 
foreign to the experience of any reptile, so much so, that although 
they drink large quantities of water, they will actually perish, on 
occasion, if confined with nothing but milk with which to allay 
their thirst. The Milk Snake, or any other snake, for that matter, 
does not exist that will deprive a cow of its milk, and when found 
around barns as it often is, is there for no other purpose than to 
capture as many pestiferous mice as it can find, and in so doing 
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incidentally to benefit the farmer. Nevertheless, the old tradition 
works its deadly effect, and countless Milk Snakes are killed 
annually because of this absurd belief or perhaps merely because 
they are snakes. 


Of the large serpents, the Gopher Snake of the South (Spilotes 
corais var. couperi) is perhaps the handsomest species with which 
I am acquainted. I have owned several that were six feet in length, 
and without exception they are the most tractable reptiles that 
I know of with the possible exception of the Grass Snake that 
already has been discussed. These unusually beautiful creatures 
fill the observer with genuine admiration wherever they are seen. 
Blue-black in color for the most part, they shine like highly 
polished metal. As they undulate in crawling they flash in the 
sunlight, and are objects once seen in their native haunts that 
leave an impression which cannot soon be forgotten. These fine 
snakes feed upon a great variety of food, including small mammals 
such as rats and mice, so that they may be considered highly 
beneficial, and never should be killed. 


Chain Snake (Ophibulus getulus) 
his reptile belongs to the family of King Snakes 
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The Black Snake of the North (Zamenis constrictor) is a 
lively reptile, but by no means the pugnacious individual that 
many people consider him to be. Why this fine, useful snake has 
acquired the fearsome reputation that he seems to have in some 
localities is difficult to say. He certainly can and does get out of 
the way with an agility that is amazing when danger threatens. 
The Black Snake is a nervous serpent of a rich black hue in the 
adult condition and is quite prone to strike upon the slightest 

rovocation; consequently, it rarely makes a satisfactory pet. 

his fellow feeds upon other snakes at times and also has the 
none-too-good reputation of being over-fond of young birds. | 
am afraid that this trait is altogether too well developed in the 
case of the Black Snake and, furthermore, it is often said that 
he has the power of “charming” adult birds and feeding upon 
them as well. I do not believe that any snake intentionally charms 
or hypnotizes birds or other animals upon which they prey. Their 
sudden appearance before nesting birds or dozing mammals may 
for the moment so overcome these creatures with intense fear 
that movement becomes impossible, and the snakes simply take 
advantage of this predicament to seize and make a meal of the 
victims, 

No popular account of snakes indigenous to our country 
would be very satisfactory unless the list of species contained that 
genuine monarch among them, sometimes called the Chain Snake. 
This serpent (Ophibolus getulus) is a King Snake, and like other 
members of the group known by that name it evinces a most 
decided liking for other snakes—in a gastronomic way. It eats with 
apparent relish almost any snake of a size than can be swallowed, 
exclusive of members of its own kind, and will attack and devour 
poisonous species as readily as it will a small, harmless one. Snakes 
may kill their prey by biting it as do the poisonous kinds, by 
seizing and swallowing it without further ado, and by wrapping 
the coils of their body around it and squeezing it to death. The 
last-named method is called constriction. The entire group of 
King Snakes are genuine constrictors. They are not the only 
constrictors among snakes, but constitute one group that over- 
come their prey by coiling around it. Chain Snakes are very 
handsome reptiles, being black for the most part with yellowish 
chain-like markings. They attain a length of four or five feet 
and are among man’s real benefactors in the regions they inhabit 
because of their feeding habits which leads them to kill and devour 
the kinds of snakes that human beings fear most. This snake is 
a true king among his order if fearlessness and mastery be king- 
like qualities. He will engage in battle with any snake he meets, 
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if it is not one of his kith and kin, and the size of his quarry is of 
no consequence whatever to him; nor does he stop to consider 
whether the object of his challenge be armed with venom-con- 
ducting fangs. If a large “Rattler” or Copperhead crosses his 
path and the fighting mood be upon our Chain Snake (and as a 
matter of fact, it usually is), the venomous serpent is doomed, 
for without hesitancy or warning as to what he intends to do, 
he darts at his victim, and with amazing speed throws his deadly 
coils around its body. Yes, the fangs of the poisonous snakes are 
used upon him, but absolutely to no purpose. He has acquired 
a perfect immunity to the poison of death-dealing snakes, and 
their biting only tends to further infuriate the certain victor, and 
thus hasten their end. 


I feel sure that by now no one reading this article will be 
inclined to believe that such a pugnacious reptile as the Chain 
Snake could possibly be friendly to anything and least of all 
towards man, but, however, he is the gentlest, most tractable, 
and satisfactory ophidian pet that I know of, with the possible 
exception of the Gopher Snake, among the larger serpents. It 
might be well to say a few words here concerning a common 
fallacy that most people believe and mention when a snake's 
forked tongue is seen vibratingly protruding from its closed 
mouth. Shrinking back instinctively, they almost invariably 
refer to the delicate organ as a sting, believing it to be a venomous 
weapon that can be used to inflict an injury at will. Of course, 
there is no truth in this belief. The tongue of all snakes is a most 
highly-developed organ of orientation. Through a small groove 
provided for it, this sensitive organ is run in and out of the mouth, 
and with it the reptile investigates in an original way the nature 
of its immediate surroundings. The only ‘‘sting’” that snakes 
possess is the teeth in the case of harmless kinds, and the teeth 
and fangs together in venomous species. 


Among our smaller harmless snakes we find several groups 
the members of which are so extremely pretty and diminutive 
that in a way they are among ophidians what toy dogs are among 
canines. Delicate creatures, having in their small way all the 
characteristics of their more formidable relatives. 


The Eastern Ringnecked Snake (Diadophis punctatus) would 
easily take a recognized place among the exquisite creatures of 
the natural world if he were anything but a snake. Silvery-gray 
above, bright golden below, and wearing about his neck a collar 
of soft yellow, this little fellow who seldom is found of greater 
length than fourteen or fifteen inches would make a much prized 
bracelet for the fairest lady in the land if she would but wear 
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Common Garter Snake (Eutaenia sirtalis) 


him and he consent to be worn. Nothing more docile than this 
tiny snake can be imagined; and certainly no object more pleasing 
to the eye, it is no more than fair to say, can hardly be found 
native to our continent. This species, like other tiny serpents, 
feeds upon insect grubs, earthworms and other small, cold-blooded 
animals, so that it can be considered as beneficial to man. In the 
Allegany State Park, besides the species just mentioned, | captured 
a number of individuals of two kinds of so-called Redbellied 
Snakes that aroused in the Park visitors much admiration when 
their beauty and friendly habits became known. One of these, 
Storer's Snake (Storeria occipitomaculata), is particularly lovely 
on account of its striking colors. The back being a rich, soft 
brown, or in some individuals grayish, is a pleasing contrast to 
the underparts which are colored an impressive coral-red. There 
are some lighter spots back of the head which is darker than the 
rest of the body. DeKay’s Snake (Storeria dekayi) is somewhat 
like Storer’s Snake, but has black dots on the sides and the ventral 
parts are pinkish instead of being red. 


In their habits, both of these little fellows which attain a 
length of only ten or twelve inches, are much alike and feed upon 
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earth-worms to a large extent. Lady visitors to the Park soon 
learned to handle these small reptiles, and finding nothing else to 
criticize in a subject that all the world has calumniated for cen- 
turies, the majority of them, in order to be orthodox in the matter, 
found fault with their temperature. They felt cold. Nothing more 
natural, for reptiles are cold-blooded animals, which simply means 
that they have blood which is accommodating enough to adjust 
itself to external conditions, or in other words, fluctuates in tem- 
perature as the outside temperature changes. That temperature 
is, of course, usually lower than that of our blood and, conse- 
quently, the reptile when we handle it feels cold, but never clammy 
or slimy. In spite of their inoffensiveness I have often found the 
mutilated bodies of these little snakes beside woodland roads 
and byways, showing only too plainly that they had met with 
human beings and had paid the price of being serpents. 


Water Snakes are not only ugly-looking serpents but in 
truth are as vicious as they look. I have never yet succeeded in 
making a genuine pet of the common Water Snake (Tropidonotus 
fasciatus var. sipedon), although I have often kept him captive 
and’attempted to tame him. A word, however, should be said 
in his behalf. He is not a Moccasin and he is not a poisonous snake. 
These reptiles feed largely upon fish and, consequently, are found 
along streams and often may be seen swimming in pools and 
ponds, for they are perfectly at home in water where they move 
with great agility and beautiful undulations. They will always 
try to escape, if possible, but if an attempt to capture one is made, 
it will strike vigorously and effectively as | have frequently had 
occasion to observe while washing a bleeding hand that one had 
resentfully lacerated for me at a time when I was attempting to 
deprive it of its freedom. Water Snakes should not be killed, 
however, for their habits are interesting and they will injure no 
one if left alone. 


Surely the most prolific and abundant snakes that inhabit 
our country deserve a word or two in an article dealing with this 
subject, and by these I mean the Striped or Garter Snakes. They 
form a bewildering group of many species that apparently hold 
their own everywhere. Not a year passes but that I have them 
brought in to me by citizens who have captured them within 
the confines of our city. For the most part they can hardly be 
considered beneficial, for all of them feed upon cold-blooded prey, 
such as frogs and toads, and yet | would greatly miss the Garter 
Snakes were all of them to become exterminated. These are the 
snekes most frequently encountered, and for that reason it is 
well to emphasize the fact that they are entirely harmless. One, 
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the Ribbon Snake (Eutaenia saurita), is beautiful, being of slender 
build and richly striped with vivid yellow on a ground color of 
deep brown. The common Garter Snake (Eutaenia sirtalis) may 
often be seen throughout the summer, and I hope that it will be 
left unharmed in the future by those who read this, for too many of 
these graceful striped creatures are killed annually by our citizens 
who can think of nothing better to do with any snake than crush 
or club the life out of it if chance affords the opportunity. 

One of the most interesting pets that I have owned was a 
large Banded Chicken Snake that I captured while in Florida 
many years ago and kept captive for nearly two years. This species 
(Coluber obsoletus var. quadrivitatus) belongs to a group of snakes 
that climb well and are often found in trees in our Southern 
States. The specimen that I took was over six feet in length and 
was discovered coiled upon a beam beside my young son in an 
out-building where it had mounted to a height of seven feet. It 
was almost impossible to explain how the reptile had reached the 
place until a pole was found against the rear of the building that 
undoubtedly had been used by the snake in getting into the upper 
part of the structure. It was afterward discovered also that a 


Photo by W. L. Bryant 


Ribbon Snake (Eutaenia saurita) 
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Common Hog-nosed Snake (Heterodon platyrhinus) 


Wood Rat had a nest above the spot where the big fellow was 
located, which served to explain his presence in such an unusual 
place. This snake was very beautiful, being a rich yellow and 
having four soft dark-brown stripes running the length of the 
body. In a few days he became very gentle and apparently liked 
the warmth of the hands of those who handled him for he would 
glide slowly and softly over the palms again and again. Chicken 
Snakes as well as Garter Snakes often give off an offensive 
odor when first captured, but never after becoming tame and 
accustomed to being handled. 


One other snake must be mentioned before this incomplete 
list of native ophidians is left, for the Common Hog-nosed Snake 
(Heterodon platyrhinus) is of such unusual interest in some ways 
among our common harmless reptiles that to leave him out would 
be doing my subject an injustice. The Hog-nose Snake or Spread 
ing Viper, found at Point Abino, Can., is a curiously-mottled 
serpent with a turned-up nose and with habits that make him 
the clown of his kind. He is absolutely inoffensive and makes a 
truly remarkable pet, but to see him cutting up for the first time 
one would hardly attribute to him anything but a wicked dis- 
position. He flattens his harlequin-like body when cornered, 
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hisses horribly, and really acts like the devilish thing that a snake 
is supposed to be. However, when this bluff fails he turns on his 


_ back and actually plays “dead”. It is the most humorous thing 


in the reptile world, I think, to see this silly creature turn over 
again and again when he is righted, each time trying to look 
more defunct than before. 


The following statements are based upon well established 
observation, and I hope that they will prove reassuring to such 
readers as have for one reason or another feared snakes in the 
past. North American snakes are not in the habit of pursuing 
human beings. Large, small and venomous serpents alike will 
avoid man whenever possible and will only strike when cornered 
and forced to defend themselves. No snake has the ability of 
leaping from the ground. There is no such creature as the often- 
mentioned “‘Hoop-snake’’. It is a pure fabrication of the imagina- 
tion; yet many people believe that such a snake exists. The 
Coachwhip Snake does not go about with the dire intention of 
lashing people with its whipcord-like tail. The breath of the 
Spreading Viner is no more deadly than the air exhaled from the 
lungs of any other creature. Rattlesnakes do not commit suicide 
by biting themselves when cornered; neither do they take their 
young into the mouth for protection. No real student of reptile life 
has ever seen one snake enter the mouth of another that was not 
intended for plain nutriment. Snakes have no sting at the end 
of the tail and can injure no one with their soft, delicate tongues. 
Some snakes hiss when annoyed, but this does not signify that 
they are venomous. A few serpents secrete an ill-smelling fluid 
from certain glands for defensive purposes, and while this is un- 

leasant to the nostrils it is neither toxic nor harmful in its nature. 

hile it is true that some snakes climb trees, it is not with the 

evil intent of springing upon passing human beings from an 
advantageous position as some people believe. 


All in all, the case of the snake when honestly considered has 
much in it that should win admiration for this great order of 
reptiles, and but little if anything that should make even the 
prejudiced regard them as devilish brutes and the enemies of 
mankind. For the greater part they are beneficial animals in 
following their several ways of gaining a living and indirectly 
making this a better world for man to live in. Rats and mice are 
not our friends, and it is due to the snakes of our country, in large 
measure, that these creatures are kept within bounds. It is my 
hope that some at least who read what I have had to say about 
the lowly snake, will, if not already inclined to do so, take up 
his fight and earnestly go about protecting them. 
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MUSEUM NOTES 


HE attendance at the Children’s Story Hour broke all records on 
Saturday, November 24th, when 294 children and 25 adults witnessed 
a Thanksgiving Pageant acted by members of the Story Hour group. 


During the past month, Mr. Edward Avis, the well known imitator of 
bird songs, and Dr. Peter H. Goldsmith, who has a wide acquaintance with 
child life in South America, gave talks at the Story Hour. 


Professor Alexander, of the museum staff, has been lecturing in the 
public schools to the children of the 8th Grade. His subject during the 
past month has been “The Watcher in the Woods”. 


At a business meeting, held on November 23d at the New Museum, 
the Children’s Museum League completed arrangements for membership 
in the Buffalo City Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Our museum has just received from Mrs. George A. Plimpton the gift 
of a rare and almost priceless feather cape, which was taken from the Royal 
Palace in Hawaii at the time of the Revolution of 1893, when Queen Lili- 
uokalani, the last native ruler of the Hawaiian Islands, was forced from her 
throne. The cape is composed of a groundwork of yellow feathers ornamented 
with designs in red and black. The yellow feathers were taken from the 
rump of a bird called by the natives, the Mamo, which is now entirely extinct 
and which belonged to a family that occurred in no other islands of Polynesia. 
Before the downfall of the monarchy these birds were rigidly protected, both 
because their songs were supposed to be the messages of the gods and because 
only the chiefs and nobles could wear robes made from their feathers. The 
cloaks were so constructed that they could be added to from year to year, 
and a specimen which was in course of construction for nine generations, 
now preserved in the Bishop Museum in Honolulu, is valued at more than one 
million dollars. The red feathers are taken from the scarlet liwi, one of the 
most brilliant birds of the Island, which feeds with its curved vermilion bill 
upon the nectar of flowers. There are probably less than a dozen of these 
capes in the museums of the United States. The downfall of the monarchy 
and the introduction of the Mongoose has been nearly fatal to many of the 
more beautiful birds of the Islands, a number of which have within the last 
twenty years become entirely extinct. 


Other recent gifts to the museum are as follows: 

From Mrs. Nellie Forbes a large collection of minerals. 

From the State Institute for the Study of Malignant Diseases a specimen 
of radioactive ore from the Belgian Congo. 

From the estate of Isabella E. Harvey, New Rochelle, N. Y., a large 
reg ahi of shells and a life-sized oil painting of the Iroquois Chief, Captain 

e. 

From the United States National Museum a collection of deep sea 
deposits, dredged by the United States Steamer Albatross. 

From the American Museum of Natural History a number of feathers 
of the Turacou, remarkable because of their copper-bearing pigment. 
e From the New York State Museum a mounted specimen of the Jumping 

ouse, 

From Robert Gallagher a living specimen of a Trap-door Spider and 
its nest. 

From William L. Bryant a living Chameleon and a Southern Musk 
Turtle from South Carolina. 
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VISUAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


The following new sets, not previously listed, 
are ready for circulation. 
Call No. Slides in Set 
M-523 CASTLES AND ABBEYS OF ENGLAND.................. 59 
No country is richer in castles, abbeys and other reminders of the 
Middle Ages than England. Many are now in ruins, but others are 
still in use, and perfect examples of the architecture of the romantic 
days of old. (All colored.) 
SO BB Roe LR 2 yy | PaaS be cit iy Sie nea a 59 
Some of Boston's historic buildings have disappeared. A few of 
the more interesting are shown here on slides made from engravings. 
Most of the pictures shown in this lecture are from photographs of 
historic places and buildings. (All colored.) 
M-946 CAPE ANN, THE ARTISTS’ PARADISE.................. 56 
Four hundred or more artists pass the summer on Cape Ann. The 
scenery here is wonderfully varied and interesting. o other part 
of New England is more picturesque or beautiful. (All colored.) 
M-944 ABRAHAM LINCOLN, AMERICA’S GREATEST HERO.... 60 
The story of the life and character of Abraham Lincoln cannot too 
often be told. (All colored.) 


SERMON TALKS 
For Religious Gatherings 
M-749 THE HOUSE BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD............. 30 


_ Showing how the old-fashioned, neighborly way of performing our 
Christian duties is being superseded by collective action. (All 


colored.) 
PE RCA Ls SPRAIN, oo 2s saiein s Nuttns Deu EET Oh aces Ceo dace 38 
The most important of the immediate reforms before us. (All 
colored.) 
M-728 HOW TO GET ACQUAINTED WITH GOD............... 30 


God revealed through nature, science, in the history of the world, 
in humanity and in one’s own soul. (All colored.) 
M-700 OUR WONDROUS WORLD AND LIFE................... 29 
Reminding us of the divine in the common things of nature and in 
the lives of common people. (All colored.) 
ree i REA SOO LAIN CRRRIN GD oie ie win x ain Ar aietd ee RR poe ace an woe 30 
A talk as to the relative values of the objects for which we give 
time and thought. (All colored.) 
M-T78.. HINDERING ONE'S SELF... «5 6 0ckes senna de nk oan 30 
Showing the young that the obstacles that hinder their making 
the most of themselves are usually inside and not outside themselves. 
(All colored.) 


BRATS Rr IUD SEA W ING ws oak hes as ke ee oe as 30 
The relative values of character and possessions contrasted. (All 
colored.) 
2g COWRA) 9 ig SiR ey oii of 32 GY 8 oa te 2 6S ep ae gi 27 


A lesson of comfort for the sorrowing and encouragement for those 


who have missed the trail. 
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Santa’s Up In Toyland! 


Many New Surprises Await You! 


See the performing animals, the funny clowns that pop out 
of boxes, the clown on the teeter-totter. Puss-in-Boots is 


here, Little Red Riding Hood, Boy Blue, too. 


Also many wonderful toys. 


Santa and his Jolly Bears have a welcome for all. 


Every day, Santa tells stories to little boys and 
girls who visit him on the Sixth Floor. 


Galvin Electric 
Equipment Company 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


Please Patronize 
FIXTURES, APPLIANCES 


Hobbies 


AND SUPPLIES Ad : 
Construction and Engineering é vertlsers 
Power, Light and Heat 
869 MAIN STREET TUPPER 2626 
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Printing Plates of Quality 


For Publishers and Advertisers 


Buffalo Electtrotype & Engraving Co. 
Ellicott and South Division Streets 
Hubert K, Perry, Owner 


"\Your Story in Picture Leaves Nothing Untold” 
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Photography is a Real Hobby 21 
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Motion Pictures the 
Kodak Way 


With the Cine-Kodak, personal ‘‘movies” of the 
people and things that interest you are as easy 
to make as snapshots. The Cine-Kodak is 
remarkably compact, but it makes wonderful 
motion pictures. @ Motion pictures the Kodak 
Way is a new idea, and you'll want to know 
about it. Let us show you by actual demon- 
stration on the screen, either in the 
store or at your 


J. F. ADAMS 
459 Washington St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Seneca 0940 


Hand - Loomed Sports Hose | 
From the Famous English Makers | 
I. @ R. Morley, of London 
For WoMEN - $2.00 to $6.00 a pair 
For MEN”) - 1.25to 2.50apair 

Just Inside South Entrance 
Adam, Meldrum& Anderson Co. 


FRANCIS J. SIPPRELL “Go to Barnum's First” for 
PHOTOGRAPHER KODAKS AND SUPPLIES 


Sittings at the H Studio 
eee eee DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 
528 Elmwood Ave. Phone Tupper 7235 THAT IS REALLY SUPERIOR 


HERMAN GRIEB BARNUM’S 


The Buffalo Taxidermist 


Founded 1845 
High Class Work. Originator of the Sloping 
Concave Back for Fish and Game. 265-267 MAIN STREET 
2393 Main St. Cres. 647 Buffalo, N. Y. 274-276 WASHINGTON STREET 


LET IT BE YOUR HOBBY 


to secure your photo material and apparatus from 
BUFFALO PHOTO MATERIAL CO. 


George J. Mason, Proprietor 41 Niagara Street 


BUFFALO’S FINEST KODAK SHOP 
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Please Patronize Hobbies Advertisers 


Dhop on Delaware Ave 


Chocolates and Bonbons 
} Largest Variety of Beau- 
tiful Boxes and Baskets 
for the Holidays 


252 Delaware Ave. 


PETER PauL @ Son, INC. 
Stationers, Engravers and Printers 
GIFTS AND CARDS 


256 Delaware Ave. (above Chippewa) 


We solicit the patronage of a clientele whose 

requirements are artistic and efficient service 

in the decorating and furnishing of the home. 
M. J. Donovan & Associates 


Decorator of Interior 366 Delaware Ave. 


Accredited Agency For 


eEsitay, Arch-Aid Bnet Shop 


ARCH AID in Delaware Court 
| ROCHESTER | The Avenue at Chippewa 
BUFFALO 
SHOES 


Don't fail to visit 


~WORK’'S ART GALLERY- 


Open Day and Evening 


300 Framed Pictures 


Headquarters for Domestic and Imported 
Christmas Cards and Gifts 


1077 E_tmwoop AvE. 


Bipwe vt 1921-R 


GOOD FURNITURE 


A useful Christmas Gift that need 
not be prosaic. 
with a thousand and one entrancing 
occasional pieces. 
Bridge Tables in decorated black 
lacquer hold especial favor this year. 


HERSEE 


Our store is replete 


@ Mah-Jong and 


ELLICOTT STREET 
AT MOHAWK 


STAN DARD ©] 


OFFICE, SUPPLIES 


EATON 
329-331 Washington St. 


EATON’S—The Complete Store 


Furnishes Every Office Need 
Use our Special Delivety Service for Rush Orders 


BROTHERS 


EATON 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


CoO., inc. 


Buffalo, New York: 
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Never Neglect the Care of Your Eyes 
MMMM) 


SEE ME TO SEE BETTER 


2 mt 


Open Evenings 
Except Thursday 


su Defects og Houward B. Strickler, D.O.8- a pace 
dsc sa 53 Buffum Street view Avenue 
O. GO. Tanke, Inc. The Art and Gift Shoppe 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
557 Main Street 378 Main Street 


Pleasing Gifts - Greeting Cards - Pictures 
————— Artistic Framing ——————— 


133 Franklin Street ‘Phone Seneca 4339 


‘Please Patronize 
Hobbies Advertisers 


Coslette Gift Shoppe 


Lamps a Specialty 
904 Main St. Phone Tupper 8055 


LAVERACK and HAINES 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
(Agents for the insured) 


Insurance of every kind 
placed with the insured's 
interest solely in mind. 


Seneca 2522 122 Pearl St. 


GIFTS that are pleasing to the eye, pleasant to the 
taste, as well as healthful and satisfying, can be had 
in great variety of us — for shipment anywhere. 


GROCERIES, 


cme &k Con 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


IMPORTED GOODS 
FRESH FRUITS 4" VEGETABLES 


64-66 W. Cuippewa ST.COR.FRANKLIN BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ft ARE AN OPEN BOOK 10 U 


Have Us Examine Your Eyes 


(We Are Registered Optometrists) 


166 Franklin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


“Go to Barnum’s 
First’’ for 


FISHING TACKLE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


We Handle Only the Best 
The Kind That’s Fit for Fishin’ 


BARNUM’S 


Founded 1845 


265-267 MAIN STREET 
274-276 WASHINGTON STREET 
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“Make This an Electric Christmas 


REAL GIFTS are the gifts that endure — that 
bring the recipient a message of good will not only 
on Christmas Day but throughout the year. 
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What gift is more enduring than an electric gift ? 
What is more useful, more acceptable? It costs 
no more to buy a suitable electric gift for every 
member of the family than to buy any other 
acceptable remembrance. 
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At the existing rates, operation of electric appli- 
ances is far less than in other cities—an additional 
reason for making this an electric Christmas. 
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Dealers throughout the city have large stocks of 
electric gifts. If you wish, you can make your 
selection at the Electric Building, or at the branch 
store on North Main Street. Inspect these displays 
for gift suggestions, anyway. 
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Buffalo General Electric Company 
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You Can Visualize the World in Your Own Home 5" 


| 
Just a glance at any page of this 
magazine will tell you about our 
hobby. We print Hospsies and 
are glad to submit it as evidence of 
our ability. | 
| 
| 


Your story needs just as appro- 

priate—although perhaps differ- 
ent—treatment. Let our service 
department suggest a plan. 


BAKER, JONES, HAUSAUER, INC. 
45 CARROLL STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


a “Magic Lantern” for Christmas? 


HERE were shouts of joy, a hunt for 

some kerosene, curtains pulled down, 
half a dozen crude, comic slides,— and the 
show was over. @ Under the Christmas 
Trees of 1923, many a proud youngster 
will find a Spencer Delineascope that 
uses professional slides and shows real 
pictures. @ Strong enough for children 
—safely lighted from any lamp socket— 
: : the Spencer Delineascope, with the use 
A worth-while Christmas present of the Society’s free library of slides 
from all over the world, makes a worth- | 
while Christmas present. 


Model O. Jr. Delineasco complete, boxed and 
delivered the day before Christmas. $52.00 


| THE SPENCER LENS CO. | 
442 Niagara Street Tupper 0021 Buffalo, N.Y. | 
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Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 


The Friday Evening Lectures 
for DECEMBER, 1923 
To be given in Hutchinson High School at 8:15 P. M. 


“Five Months in the Gobi Desert’”— December 7th 
Dr. Charles P. Berkey 


Dr. Berkey, Professor of Geology at Columbia University 
and Geologist for the Third Asiatic Expedition for the 
American Museum of Natural History, will deliver a lecture 
of special interest. The books recommended for reading in 
connection with this lecture are “Tramps in Dark Mongolia” 

‘by John Hedley, and “From Pekin to Sikkim Through the 
Ordos, the Gobi Desert and Tibet’’ by Count de Lesdain. 


“East of Suez’”— December 14th 
Harry C. Ostrander 


A pleasure indeed is in store for those who will hear Mr. 
Ostrander—one of our favorite lecturers whose particularly 
beautiful pictures add greatly to the charm of his narrative. 
The suggested reading list consists of “The Pulse of Asia” 
by Ernest Huntington, and “East of Suez” by F. C. Penfield. 


“Dream Pictures”— December 21st 
Branson DeCou 


Mr. DeCou’s lecture, “Dream Pictures’, will convey to 
all the Christmas spirit. His wonderfully beautiful pictures 
of American scenery will be accompanied by music which 
will supplement his own interpretations. The innovation 
in this lecture is the fact that it appeals to one through the 
ear as well as the eye. 


“Ancient Mayan Cities of Yucatan’’— January 4th 
Dr. Marshall H. Saville 

As Director of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, and also as an experienced archaeologist who 
has studied with such extreme care these ancient relics of our 
earliest American civilization, Dr. Saville’s description should 
afford great pleasure to his hearers, The recommended 
books are "The American Egypt’ by Channing Arnold and 
F. J. T. Frost, and “The Secret of the Pacific’ by E. R. 
Enock, 
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FOREWORD 


E ARE not very far removed from the time when 
museums were considered by the greater number of 
people acquainted with them, mere repositories for 
curious and beautiful objects. Happily this attitude 

has been replaced by an awakening to the real value of the 
museum as an educational institution, especially in such cities 
as New York, Brooklyn, Cleveland and Chicago as well as 
several other progressive centers including our own City of 
Buffalo. In fact, it was in the year 1879 that the Buffalo Society 
of Natural Sciences drew up a plan whereby it could co-operate 
with the Buffalo Public School System in teaching natural 
history to the children in the grades. 


Of late years, the Society has endeavored to extend this 
service to the children of Buffalo outside of school as well as 
during school hours. For three years, the Saturday Morning 
Story Hour has been given in the New Museum on Elmwood 
Avenue, while the Roosevelt Field Club, which is in its fourth 
year, has been carrying out a program of field trips, natural- 
history lectures and camping in the open. 


This reprint of the January, 1924, HoBBiegs, in a concise 
manner explains -the various activities conducted for the 
children under the auspices of the Children’s Museum League 
which is an association of the women members of the Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences. 
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Members of the Children’s Story Hour at a Regular Saturday Session 
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THE WORK OF THE CHILDREN'S 
MUSEUM LEAGUE 


By 
WILLiAM L. BRYANT 
Director of the Museum 


ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT 


HE sixteenth of December, 1920, is an important date 
in the history of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, 
for on that day, twenty prominent women of Buffalo met 
with President Chauncey J. Hamlin in the New Museum 

and organized the Children’s Museum League for the purpose of 
fostering the love of nature which is inherent in every child. 

The members of this organization believe that nature study 
makes for happiness, builds up character, and fits one for a normal 
and healthy life; that it trains the mind in observation, and 
affords most valuable knowledge of the world in which we live 
and of many of its immutable laws. They believe that the 
amusement and pleasure which children derive from the study 
of Natural History is of lifelong value, encourages a love of the 
out-of-doors and develops many fine instincts which in the crowded 
environment of our artificial civilization are apt to be suppressed 
and sometimes altogether extinguished. 
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Would you not wish your children to know the trees and 
flowers that line the roadside? Would you not wish them to 
know how to make friends with the timid and shrinking animals 
that watch us from their leafy coverts? Would it not add to the 
interest of life if they understood the history of our rocky cliffs 
and quarries and knew about the fossils which they contain? 
Desolate as some of them may look, to the initiated they are full 
of charm. Here one explores the bottom of the ancient seas, 
gathering the flotsam and jetsam that lined its shores, the tropic 
corals, shells and sea lilies. Here, too, one sees engraved upon 
the solid rocks, the farewell message of the giant glaciers that 
once reared their mighty crests aloft. It was to assist in making 
a knowledge of these things available to the children of Buffalo, 
that the Children’s Museum League was organized, and the truly 
remarkable success which they have achieved is a tribute to the 
vision, energy and unselfish devotion of its members. 

By arrangement with the parent society, the Children’s 
Museum League is now invested with the control over all de- 
partments having to do with children in the museum. Every 
woman member of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences be- 
comes automatically a member of the Children’s Museum League, 
and the net revenue from the membership dues of women members 
is now devoted exclusively to children’s work. It is hoped that 
every woman member of the Society will avail herself of the 
opportunities offered by the program of the League. 

In token of its appreciation of the work of this closely-affili- 
ated organization, the Society of Natural Sciences has elected 
to membership on its board of managers, the President of the 
Children’s Museum League as its first woman member. It has 
placed at the disposal of the League very large collections of 
minerals, bird skins and other zoological material, and has equipped 
one of the best biological laboratories in the State for the teaching 
of nature study to children. In this laboratory are to be found 
a series of enlarged models of flowers and insects which can be 
taken apart to show their inner structure. A large number of 
birds with their nests and eggs are kept here for study, while 
aquaria containing many species of local fishes and most of the 
common reptiles and amphibia exhibit their living denizens in a 
new and friendly aspect. Here, too, are spiders and insects, with 
observation bee hives, while an occasional living wild bird or 
mammal tarries for a while in this congenial environment. 

One of the most novel features of the laboratory is a miniature 
pond and stream, some twenty feet in length, whose waters are 
filled with fishes, aquatic insects and plants, and whose banks 
are lined with plants of the bog and upland. More than one 
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A Corner of the Biological Laboratory, Showing Miniature Stream 
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hundred and fifty species of interesting native flowering plants 
have been successfully domesticated there at one time. 

The laboratory is, of course, fully equipped with microscopes, 
cameras, lanterns, and apparatus for collecting and preserving 
all sorts of nature material. More than twelve hundred lantern 
slides illustrate every field of Natural History. Here, too, is the 
children’s library, administered by a committee of the Museum 
League. 

In the museum building, shortly to be erected “by the City 
in Humboldt Park for the Society of Natural Sciences, ample 
provision will be made for the expanding needs of the Children’s 
Museum League. There will be Children’s Museum Story Hour 
rooms and children’s lecture hall, besides a laboratory, library, 
and a fully-equipped department which will supply loan collec- 
tions to the public schools. 


CREDIT SYSTEM 


Co-operating with the program of the Children’s Museum 
League, the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences has established 
a credit system with a diploma, medal, and Society membership 
for children as its goal. 

All young: people working for the diploma or medal of the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences will be awarded the following 
credits upon the completion of the work required: 

Twenty units must be earned for the diploma and thirty 
units for the medal. 

All young people obtaining the medal will receive, in addition, 
a membership card that will make them members of the Society 
of Natural Sciences until they are twenty-one years of age. 


Attendance at twenty Story Hours... ............00 00 3 units 
Attendance at ten Sunday Lectures of the Roosevelt Field 

Ng aol 51's DS ninsasto ged ales. DehAte Batis eater ACE arto ae 2 units 
Completion of each of six series of museum games........ 1 unit 
Completion of all the games—an extra... .......... 00005 3 units 
Completion of each of eight study courses. ............05 3 units 
Completion of Summer Nature Study School............. 3 units 
A Brown Certificate represents sii 5.0 fils ccs Goin sens wits 1 unit 
A Blue Certificate represerita; isis 5 bs oiicks bo Skee owes 2 units 
A White Certificate represerits 63.2. .sivdacyeciseees gh 3 units 


THE CHILDREN'S StoRY Hour 


Every Saturday morning, some two or three hundred children 
from six to eleven years of age gather at the New Museum, where 
seated upon the great rug these young naturalists contribute their 
nature observations for the week, and listen to a fascinating story 
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Children Playing Museum Games 


illustrated by lantern slides or specimens. So popular are these 
Story Hours that the attendance has doubled every year since 
their inception. A committee of the League is always on hand 
to welcome the children, and each year, a number of parties and 
pageants are given under its auspices. 

Each of the three hundred and sixty-one children enrolled 
for the Story Hour wears a badge bearing his name, which he takes 
from the badge rack on entering and deposits in a tray on leaving, 
so that his attendance is automatically recorded. Out-of-town 
speakers are often invited to address the children, and a more 
inspiring audience could hardly be found anywhere. 


MuseEuM GAMES 


Another of the activities of the Children’s Museum League 
showing a most remarkable growth is the series of museum games, 
which, beginning in 1922 with about thirty children joining in a 
weekly museum game, has developed until the games are now 
played three times a week with one hundred ninety-one children 
registered. These games are intended to familiarize the children 
with our exhibits in Natural History. Objects are handled as well 
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as observed, and the children thus become familiar with natural 
history specimens through touch as well as by sight. Members 
of the Museum League assist in these games and derive from 
them quite as much amusement and interest as do the children, 
while a number of the boys and girls understand our collections so 
well that they have been appointed junior docents, and are quite 
capable of guiding visitors through the museum and of giving 
interesting side lights on the exhibits. 

Each year, in recognition of their outstanding ability, six 
children will be appointed as junior docents and will wear a 
silver badge emblematic of his honor. These children will receive 
special training and are expected to be in attendance on Sunday 
afternoons and at all social functions. 


Stupy CouRSES 


Three primary nature study courses are offered to the younger 
children under the auspices of the League. [Each is held once a 
week. 

The Mineral Class, which meets Wednesday afternoons at 
the New Museum, learns how to identify the common minerals 
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Summer School Botany Class Ready for a Field Trip 
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Roosevelt Field Club Members Hunting Fossils in the Williamsville Quarry 


and the economic facts about them. The children are encouraged 
to make their own collections, while specimens and hand lenses 
are given as prizes. Under this training they soon become able 
to take from a bag and identify some twenty-five minerals, which, 
after testing, they place in trays whose compartments are furnished 
with descriptive labels. In this class as in all others the children 
are required to keep notebooks. 

The Botany Class, meeting Tuesday afternoons, studies eight 
of the.most important and conspicuous plant families. Frequent 
field trips are taken and the children are taught how to press and 
mount specimens, how to draw, and to make leaf prints. At 
the completion of the course they have become familiar with 
about one hundred different plants and know something of their 
relationships and of their economic uses. 

The Bird Class, which is held on Saturday, studies the struc- 
ture of birds and their various physiological adaptations in relation 
to their feeding habits. Nests and eggs are studied in the lab- 
oratory and many field trips are taken. Collections of bird skins 
are placed at their disposal for study of the plumage. The 
children learn to color bird outlines in their drawing books, and 
the more expert are able to identify fifty different birds. 
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The Pageant Given by the Story Hour Children 


ADVANCED STUDY COURSES 


For the children who have completed the preliminary nature 
study courses and for older children, particularly those of the 
Roosevelt Field Club, a series of advanced nature study courses 
is offered at the New Museum in the following subjects: astronomy, 
mineralogy, dynamical geology, historical geology, paleontology, 
limnology, botany, including trees and flowering plants, and 
ornithology. 

In these courses the student is required to do a certain amount 
of work both in the field and in the laboratory. Specimens are 
collected, studied and mounted and labeled for the student col- 
lection. A certain amount of reading is required as well as at- 
tendance at the lectures, and a five-hundred-word essay must be 
prepared by the student on the completion of each course. 


SUMMER NATURE STUDY SCHOOL 


This was inaugurated last summer as an experiment for the 
benefit of children who passed their vacations in town. Six dif- 
ferent courses were conducted over a period of eight weeks. More 
than fifty children registered for one or more subjects, and over 
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half of them completed the course and were granted diplomas. 
As in our other courses, both field and laboratory work was 
undertaken, and the enthusiastic spirit of the students assured 
the continuance of this project another year. ‘The closing exercises 
of the school were held on the evening of Tuesday, September 
25th, and the children took great pleasure in guiding their parents 
and invited guests through the laboratories and explaining their 
collections. 
THE ROOSEVELT FIELD CLUB 

Children graduating from our other activities, and already 
imbued with the scientific spirit, naturally enter the Roosevelt 
Field Club. This healthy institution is now in its fourth year 
and boasts of a membership of two hundred and twenty-five, 
composed of children twelve years and upwards. Many children 
are also recruited to this club from the public schools. 

During the winter months, this club meets in the auditorium 
of the Buffalo Historical Society each Sunday afternoon, where 
a course of lectures on “How to Become a Young Naturalist”’ 
is given over a period of three months. Each year, a different 
series of lectures is given by Professor Alexander of the Museum 
Staff. The last lecture is given out-of-doors in the evening on 


Toads’ Eggs in Hampton Brook 
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the subject of the constellations. During the balance of the year, 
field trips are taken to various interesting localities in the country 
where the children are encouraged to collect and bring in specimens 
for identification. Talks on Natural History subjects are given 
in the field, and those children bringing in the largest number of 
specimens receive favorable comment in the club's Saturday 
evening column in the Buffalo Evening News. 

One of the great events of the year in the Roosevelt Field 
Club is the annual tree contest held each year when the fall 
foliage is at its height. Leaves of twenty-five local trees are 
brought into the New Museum and given numbers. The con- 
testants identify the specimens on cards given them with cor- 
responding numbers. The three highest contestants receive prizes. 
This club has its own president and other officers, and its meetings 
are conducted with impressive dignity, many of the members 
being good speakers and accomplished naturalists. 


NATURE-STUDY HIKES AT THE ALLEGANY STATE PARK 


Each year at the Science Camp in the Allegany State Park, 
nature-study hikes are conducted by members of the Museum's 
Scientific Staff. These hikes are taken with definite objects in 
view, such as the study of geology, fungi, ferns, mosses, trees, 
shrubs, flowering plants, insects and birds. The children, after 
studying their collections, exhibit them in our field museum. 


WorK OF THE LEAGUE WITH SCHOOL CHILDREN 


During the entire school year, Professor Alexander of the 
Museum Staff delivers illustrated lectures in the public schools 
to all of the children from the fourth to the eighth grades, in- 
clusive. These lectures, devised to meet the progressive capacity 
and needs of the various grades, are given on the following subjects: 
To the fourth grade, Animals of the Zoo; to the fifth grade, Birds; 
to the sixth grade, Insects; to the seventh grade, Physical Geog- 
raphy of New York State; and to the eighth grade, *“The Watcher 
in the Woods”. After hearing one of these lectures, the children 
and their teachers are invited to visit the zoo or our museums, 
where specimens are explained to them by members of the staff 
and a supplementary illustrated lecture, based on the collections, 
is delivered. Special games have been devised for the school 
children and they are also invited to join in the other activities 
of the League. 


ASSOCIATED ACTIVITIES 


Many other activities are carried on under the auspices of the 
Children’s Museum League either in co-operation with the parent 
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Society of Natural Sciences, with the public schools, or with 
other organizations. Thus, a lecture-laboratory course in nature 
study is given on Wednesday evenings for the benefit of school 
teachers, the course being adapted to meet the practical teaching 
problems of school nature study. Natural History talks are also 
frequently given to pupils of the high schools who visit the museum. 
Bird essay contests with prizes are offered to school children who 
are also taken on numerous field trips to study geology, botany 
and ornithology, while our staff co-operates in various ways with 
the Boy and Girl Scouts and with the Woodcraft League. The 
members of the Children’s Museum League assist at all of the 
social events of the Societyof Natural Sciences and act aschaperons 
on various occasions. 


RESULTS 


No one can visit the New Museum on the occasion of any 
of its activities with children and fail to be impressed by the happy 
and intelligent faces of the boys and girls one meets there. The 
eager and inquiring mind so characteristic of youth searching 
out into the ever-widening channels of nature; the awakening of 
interest in the many phases of plant and animal life; in the story 
of the rocks and of the starry heavens; all point so certainly to 


A Seventh Grade from School 21 Visiting the New Museum 
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Members of the Bird Study Class 


a new and valuable influence upon the coming generation. For 
these children in their day will help to mould a more beautiful 
society, aware of the debt which it owes to science, and fostering 
those sweet and homely virtues which one learns from Mother 
Nature. A number of our children are already headed toward 
scientific careers, including a prospective geologist, two entomolo- 
gists and a fresh-water biologist. In addition, we have many 
children exceptionally well trained in mineralogy and ornithology. 

The Children's Museum League would welcome all who would 
care to have some part in this most inspiring and valuable work, 
which, fostered under the influence of women who love children 
and wish them to have the best that life offers, is continually 
expanding into wider fields. 


OFFICERS OF THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM LEAGUE 


MRA ek hs oN er Sr Ta Mrs. CHARLES M. WILSON 
Wice-lresident.. co. 5 2 oa on. es 2 Mins. Harry D: Vocr 
wT ae a BEAR ape eas 2 RU a ae ee Mrs. ErRNEst C. HARTWELL 


REED Geb ttc cet atte Sv ews R eta tk es Miss JEAN STAPLES 
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Members of Roosevelt Field Club at Glen Isabel as the 
guests of Mrs. Pliny McNaughton 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES 


SI TOE Shoe al Wie be ah viele eee eS Mrs. Harry D. Voct 
bancertainment 3666525 oe ee Mrs. WILLIAM P. ALEXANDER 
Extension: WOTKs ose ie wees poN Rees Mrs. CourTLAND S. JONES 
Roosevelt Field Cluboit 3 {hae se Mrs. ELIZABETH COLLINS 
OI oS girs y a oa lA ee paw ee Miss Haze_ STARR 
DAPREL AE oie sg Re Es ie ees Miss GRACE AVERY 
Lirector of the Museums; «3c. bes WILLIAM L. BRYANT 
Aasistarit Director. ii i cic hie vere ANNABEL D. GALVIN 
Executive Secretary in Charge of 

Elementary Instruction............. Mrs. CapetTeE K. HALL 
Assistant instructor .20553..4.1% 6488 Miss MARIBELLE CORMACK 


The offices of the Children’s Museum League are located at the 
New MuseumM—1231 ELMwoop AVENUE 
Telephone, Bidwell 2089 
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“The world is so full of a number of things 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


Are your children interested in Nature Study? Why not 
have them take advantage of the opportunities which are be- 
ing offered to children at the New Museum, 1231 Elmwood 
Avenue? The following activities are conducted under the 
auspices of the Children’s Museum League, organized in con- 
nection with the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences: 


Story Hour 


Nature stories of the stars and of the rocks; of the life of the 
woods and the fields; and of the waters of river and sea are 
told to children five to eleven years old. 

Saturday, 10:30 A. M. 


Museum Games 


To familiarize the child with exhibits in the museum, games 
are played three times each week by children over eleven 


years. 
Monday, 4 P.M. 
Thursday, 4 P.M. 
Saturday, 2 P.M. 
Study Courses 


Children over ten years old are invited to join one or more of 
our study classes. Each group meets once a week for an hour 


period. 
Botany, Tuesday, 4 P.M. 
Minerals, Wednesday, 4 P. M. 
Birds, Saturday, 3 P.M. 
Roosevelt Field Club 


During January, February and March, lectures are given to 
children of this club in the Historical Building. 


Sunday, 3:15 P.M. 


During the remainder of the year, field trips in charge of a 
competent naturalist are conducted for children on Saturdays. 


All children are invited to join one or more of our activities. 
Inquire about our Credit System. 


Women members, who are interested in promoting our 
work with children, are asked to be present and lend their 
assistance. For further information, call the New Museum, 
Bidwell 2089. 


Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 
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| THE LAW of NATURE 


| WHEN you study nature you find cut 
| she has certain fixed laws. If you keep 
planting wheat and do not replenish the 
soil, it will be exhausted. Nature says you 
cannot take more out than you are willing 
to put in. @ It’s so on the road to wealth. 
Every day that you spend as much or 
more than you earn, you have exhausted 
some of your capital—life. Every day that 
you save something of what you earn, you 
are hiring a willing servant—a dollar— 
which will work for you when you are 
unable to work for yourself. 2 2. < 
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FOREWORD 


LL the photographs which appear in this issue of 
* HossBiEs were made by Miss Galvin during her 
recent European sojourn. The cover represents 
Laugerie Basse at Dordogne, France. This is the 
rock shelter as it now looks, the deposits of pre- 
historic man having been cleared away and the 
material preserved in the museum. One skeleton, 
the parts of three skulls, and many implements and carved objects 
of Magdalenian Age were found in the debris. 


Miss Galvin wishes to announce that this month's article is 
intended only as a popular account of the travels of a student of 
prehistory in Europe. At a future time she will describe more in 
detail the artistic culture of primitive man who inhabited the caves 
and rock shelters of France and Spain some 20,000 years ago. For 
the opportunity of accepting the award of the Scholarship in the 
American School of Prehistoric Studies, Miss Galvin says “I am 
greatly indebted to the generosity of the President, Board of Man- 
agers and the Director of the Museum of the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences, and to them I| offer my sincerest thanks’’. 


Hossies —Ten cents per issue, $1.00 per year. 


Jacos F. Scnoe.txopr, President J. F. Scuoeitxopr, Jr., Vice-President 
Horace B. Pomeroy, Treasurer R. J. H. Hurron, Vice-President 


Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy 


INCORPORATED 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
We will be pleased to furnish, on request, a selected list of 
investment offerings for your consideration 
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Send her a Flower Valentine 
February /4th 


VIOLET CORSAGES IN HEART-SHAPED 
BOXES PRICED SPECIAL AT $4.00 


“America’s Most Beautiful 
Flower Shop” 


Phone 
Tupper 7896 


258-260 Delaware Ave. 
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Upper: The Land of Prehistoric Man, Dordogne, France. Looking across the 
valley from the entrance to the Cave of Font-de-Gaume. 

Lower: Gorge d’ Enfer, Dordogne, France, At the bottom of the cliff, to the 
right, is the entrance to the Abri de Poisson, on the ceiling of which is a 
large salmon carved in high relief, 
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ON THE TRAIL OF PREHISTORIC MAN 


By 
ANNABEL D. GALVIN 
Assistant Director Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 


HO, at one time or another, has not wondered whence 

he came and how long since his first ancestor appeared 

on this earth? The early history of the human race, 

though sunk in the oblivion of ages, is gradually being 

traced and reconstructed. With each new discovery— 
a worked implement, a tooth or a few bones—some gap is filled, 
and should the discovery be a skeleton, or only a part of one, 
volumes are added to the natural history of man. 


The story of prehistory had always intrigued me. The more 
I studied, the more I wished | could see for myself the evidences 
of man’s early beginning preserved in the museums of Europe and 
could visit his former homes—the rock shelters and caverns. This 
wish grew stronger last winter while attending a course of lectures 
on evolution. Little did I then think that within a few short 
months I should be on the way to the fulfilment of my hope; to 
wander through the valleys and over the hills where once lived 
prehistoric man; to grasp the tools which he himself worked and 
carved; to handle the precious remains which he left behind and 
to see on every hand the evidences of his culture. 
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Such was my good fortune, however, for | was awarded one 
of the three scholarships for 1923-24 in the American School of 
Prehistoric Studies in France, and on the nineteenth of June 
last, I sailed for London to join the school, which under the 
direction of Dr. AleS Hrdlitka, was to be guided through these 
mysteries of the past. 


The first session of the school was held in Dr. Smith-Wood- 
ward's laboratory in the British Museum of Natural History, 
and an auspicious opening it was, for here we were allowed to see 
and to handle the precious remains of Eoanthropus, the Piltdown 
Man, and to hear from Dr. Smith-Woodward his own descriptions 
of these intensely interesting specimens. Here, also, we saw and 
examined the famous Boskop and Broken Hill skulls. The frag- 
ments of the skull of Eoanthropus dawsoni, the "dawn man’, were 
found in 1911-12, since when they have been the subject of ‘much 
controversy among geologists and anatomists. They were discov- 
ered in a bedof gravel, the remains of an alluvial formation which 
in earlier ages spread over great areas before the last sculpturing 
of the Ouse River excavated it to a depth of eighty feet. 


The remains now consist of a large portion of the brain case, 
half of a lower jaw with the first and second true molars in position, 
some nasal bones, a tooth and a few fragments of another skull. 
The bones are mineralized but normal, showing no traces of disease 
or deformation. The great thickness of the parietal and frontal 
is the first thing that strikes one, also the depth of the impressions 
of the meningeal vessels on the inside of the skull. Aside from 
certain peculiarities of a primitive type and of the extraordinary 
thickness of the bone, the structure of the skull is quite human. 
But it is the jaw that makes the story of the Piltdown discovery 
so interesting, for this jaw, unlike the skull, is very simian in 
character. It is mineralized in the same manner as the skull and 
in size corresponds fairly well, but here opinions vary, some au- 
thorities claiming that the skull and jaw are parts of the same 
individual and others contending that they are independent. Un- 
fortunately, the remains are so incomplete that an interpretation 
of them is very difficult. However, they are most important 
and instructive fossils as they evidence a man with an essentially 
human brain early in the Guatermaee period, thus placing our 
direct ancestry in the very remote past. 


The next day we journeyed through beautiful Sussex to 
Piltdown. It was a perfect time to enjoy the beauty of the weald 
of Sussex with its lovely woodlands and fertile fields, its villages 
and gardens, and even though one was not pursuing prehistoric 
man, | do not know of a more enchanting spot in which to spend 
a day in June. After digging awhile at the spot where the finds 
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were made, the Lord-of-the-Manor and his daughters served us 
with tea and luscious English strawberries. 

This was only one of many interesting and profitable days 
we spent in England on our quest. There were more to come, 
for we were extended the privilege of going through the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in company with Sir Arthur 
Keith who demonstrated to us much of their valuable material, 
including the famous skull of Gibraltar. 

Afterwards we went to Ipswich and Cromer where we saw 
the much discussed Tertiary “Eoliths’, and the remains from 
the Cromer Forest Beds. These “‘Eoliths’, like the Piltdown 
skull, are the subject of much controversy. They are supposed 
to be implements of human manufacture. When one sees a few 
of them in hand he may be inclined to consider them as such. 
At Cromer the beach is strewn with glaciated pebbles which 
really look as though human hands had shaped them, but when one 
walks along and sees hundreds of these pebbles with the same reg- 
ular shapes it is difficult to believe that they are the work of man 


Piltdown, Sussex, England. Close to the spot where the Piltdown Skull was 
found, and where Dr. Smith-Woodward expects to search in the 
future for additional material. 
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Foxhall, near Ipswich, England. In the stratified layers of this pit are found 
the so-called Tertiary ‘“‘Eoliths”. This is also supposed to be the 
site where the lost ‘‘Foxhall Jaw’ was discovered. 


in whatever dark and distant past, for one suspects that time and 
a heavy surf might do much toward producing pseudo-implements. 


On the outskirts of Ipswich is the Foxhall site, a stratified 
deposit of sand and gravel, partly of Tertiary age. At this place, 
was found years ago a human jaw which has since disappeared, 
but which is supposed to have been taken from the Tertiary 
deposits, thus antedating all known human remains except, 
possibly, those of the “Ape Man of Java’. 

Leaving England, we went to the Island of Jersey to see 
the cave of La Cotte de St. Brelade where twelve human teeth, 
belonging to Mousterian Man, were found. It is located in a 
jagged cliff on the eastern end of St. Brelade’s Bay. On this 
part of the island granitic rocks, broken and weathered, rise 
abruptly above tide level to a height of some two hundred feet, 
the shore being covered with great numbers of waterworn boul- 
ders. At the inner end of a rocky ravine or gorge, about forty 
feet wide and one hundred fifty feet long, which penetrates the 
side of the cliff, is the cave called La Cotte de St. Brelade. 

3esides the human teeth, there were found teeth, bones and 
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horns of extinct animals, and about one hundred flint instruments, 
the latter being of the familiar tongue-shaped Mousterian type. 

The modern Jerseyman is no less interesting than his early 
ancestors. Dr. Marett, Professor of Anthropology in Oxford Uni- 
versity, who was our host, is a feudal lord of Jersey, a heritage 
that has come down to him through centuries, and he still exercises 
his manorial rights. While we were exploring the home of the 
most ancient of Jerseymen, he entertained us with stories of the 
pirates who inhabited the island in years now long past. 

Leaving Jersey we went to Paris by way of St. Malo. On 
the channel boat we saw the Brittany peasants returning from 
work in the Jersey potato fields. As they ate their meager 
meal of dry bread, they sang folk songs and danced folk dances, 
much to our amusement. On arriving in Paris we heard of a great 
honor that had come to us. We were invited to see the most 
famous of all prehistoric creatures, Pithecanthropus erectus. We 
could hardly believe it was true that after thirty years of retire- 
ment, Pithecanthropus was to emerge for our benefit. But here 
was the invitation, and so we hurriedly left Paris for Haarlem to 
meet Dr. Dubois and see his notable specimens. The “Ape Man 
of Java” was found by Dr. Eugene Dubois near Trinil in the 
Island of Javain 1891, when he was stationed there as a surgeon 
in the Dutch Army. The remains consist of the skullcap (the 
matrix of the interior having recently been entirely removed), three 
teeth—two molars and a premolar as well as a complete femur. 
Dr. Dubois demonstrated the material personally and allowed us 
to handle the precious specimens as much as we cared to. Dr. 
Hrdlicka considered the examination a revelation and that the 
specimens were even more important than had been previously 
realized. This, because none of the published illustrations or casts 
with which scientists had to content themselves for over a quarter 
of a century were accurate. The specimens are beautifully pre- 
served, and when Dr. Dubois’s new studies on them are issued 
(which he said would be very soon—perhaps within this year), 
much new information will be available for students of evolution. 


Friends of The Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences will be 
happy to learn that in a recent letter to the writer, Dr. Dubois 
promises to supply us with new and accurate casts of the skull 
in its present condition, 

Since the beginning of the trip I had been anxious to explore 
a real cave. Before the summer was over | was destined to see 
many, but my first experience came when we went to Belgium. 
In the cliffs that rise from the Valley of the Lesse and the Meuse 
Rivers many caves have been found, showing evidences of Mous- 
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terian and Aurignacian industries. Descendants of the ancient 
reindeer-hunting people still live in the little village of Furfooz 
close by, and in them are preserved the characters which seem 
to separate these early-people into an almost distinct race. The 
countryside around is beautiful and found favor in the eyes of 
men of all ages, for many evidences of Roman occupation are 
still to be seen. The hillsides were covered with wildflowers, 
forget-me-nots, poppies, cornflowers and bluebells. In the valley 
all was peace and calm, and it was hard to believe that only a few 
short years ago it was the scene of so many fierce struggles, for 
all along the Meuse River the early battles of the Great War 
were fought. 


Perhaps the most famous cave in Belgium is that of Spy- 
in the Province of Namur, where two very important skeletons, 
now known as Spy Skeleton No. 1 and No. 2, were found. They 
were discovered by de Puydt and Lohest in 1886, associated 
with the bones of extinct Quaternary animals and are classified 
with Homo neanderthalensis. Dr. Hrdlicka considers them of great 
importance, for although found within two meters, more or less, 
of each other, they show marked differences, No. 2 especially 
indicating a morphological advancement toward the type of 
modern man. 


Events in general seemed to be working out very much to 
our advantage. The French Association for the Advancement 
of Science was to hold its annual congress in Bordeaux the week 
of July 30th, and as we knew that a great many of the French 
authorities on prehistory in all its branches would be gathered 
there and that we would hear them discuss their favorite subjects, 
we decided to attend. Here were gathered all the French scholars 
ready and willing to talk at any length upon their especial topics. 
There were other advantages besides the study of Anthropology, 
as we had the privilege of meeting a great many of these scientists 
in their own environment, affording one an insight into their 
real lives which could not be had otherwise and which, of course, 
the casual traveler seldom gets. This had been true, more or less, 
of our whole trip thus far, and so it was in Bordeaux. Every 
afternoon at the close of the sessions we were invited to some 
home to inspect a notable collection and while there would enjoy 
the company of the entire family. Two of these gatherings | 
shall always remember—one at the home of Dr. Gaston Lalanne 
who excavated the famous rock shelter of Laussel (Dordogne) 
and whose collection now includes the famous Aurignacian sculp- 
ture of a woman holding a bison horn in her right hand; the 
other at the country house of M. Frangois Daleau who discovered 
and excavated with such great care the Aurignacian cave of Pair- 
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St. Acheul (near Amiens, Belgium). This is the type station 
for the Acheulean Culture. 


non-Pair (Gironde) and in whose collection the engravings from 
it are now to be found. 


After a week of days full to overflowing with prehistory, the 
congress conducted two excursions—one to Les Eyzies, the other 
across the Pyrenees to the Spanish frontier. As the vicinity of 
Les Eyzies is the site of such famous discoveries as Cré-Magnon, 
La Madeleine, Le Moustier and many others, we went back later 
in the season to spend many days exploring the caves and rock 
shelters, and I will speak of them at greater length further on. 


As the time was drawing near to follow our trail into Germany, 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia and Italy, those of our 
party who did not have the necessary visés for these countries 
had to return to Paris to get them, so I went on alone with a 
hundred French people, not one of whom spoke English more 
fluently than I did French. | hesitated a little at first, but after 
we started I never regretted for a moment my decision, for it 
Was an unusual opportunity. Leaving Bordeaux, we crossed the 

yrenees, stopping enroute at Luchon, famous for its thermal 
springs, and Pau, where we took a motor to ascend the remaining 
heights. The scenery was wild and primitive. Here and there a 
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shepherd shelter told of human habitation, but the silence was 
broken only by the tinkle of the bells worn by the grazing sheep. 
We returned by way of Bayonne and Biarritz, visiting the famous 
cave of Isturitz near the latter. Bayonne is the home of the 
Basques, those mysterious people speaking the most primitive 
language in Europe, which some authorities believe might be that 
of the Cré-Magnons. 


Our trail now took us into Germany to study the famous 
Mauer jaw preserved in the Palaeontological Institute of Heidel- 
berg. It is one of the oldest and best authenticated skeletal 
relics that can be attributed to a primitive human being, and is a 
precious document of man’s evolution. It is the lower jaw of an 
adult male and was discovered on October 21, 1907, at the base of 
seventy-nine feet of stratified deposits in sand pits located near 
the village of Mauer, in the Elsenz Valley, six miles southeast of 
Heidelberg. It is a huge jaw, much larger and stouter than any 
other known human mandible, and lacks the protruding human 
chin. It is beautifully preserved, being much mineralized which 
makes it very heavy. The teeth are perfect, and though un- 
doubtedly human, they are very large with great roots and with 
other primitive characters, If the jaw had been found without 
the teeth it would surely have been attributed to some large 
ape rather than to a human being. In speaking of them, Dr. 
Hrdlicka says: “They force the conclusions that their possessor, 
while of heavy protruding face, huge muscles of mastication, wide 
and thick zygomatic arches, thick skull, probably heavy brows, 
and possibly not yet quite erect posture, had, nevertheless, stepped 
over that line above which the being could be termed human. 
His food and probably his mode of life were related to those of 
primitive man, and he was already far removed from his primate 
ancestors with large canines.” 


There were many other things we wished to see in Germany— 
in Bonn, in Weimar and Berlin—but as conditions there were 
not conducive to a long stay we reluctantly left them until another 
time. The mark had already dropped to a rate of 5,000,000 to 
the dollar. When we exchanged a few dollars we felt like mil- 
lionaires, but when we paid our bills we felt like spendthrifts. 


Our next objective being Prague in Czecho-Slovakia, we 
traveled east by way of Warzburg, Niirnberg and Eger. As we 
passed by the Black Forest, little wild fawns and hares were often 
seen through the openings. It was harvest time and the peasants 
were reaping in the fields. We had entered Germany with many 
fears but heaps of courage and we needed that before we were 
through, for if it was difficult to get into Germany it was more 
so to get out. If one stays in any town more than forty-eight 
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hours he has to pay a tax and have his passport stamped by the 
police. It so happened that the only place we stayed more than 
forty-eight hours was Heidelberg, and when we sent our passports 
to be signed it was a holiday and the office was closed. As we 
were leaving we had to go on without the stamp, so when we 
reached the border we had to do some very convincing talking 
to make the authorities understand how it was that we spent a 
week or more without a police visé. But we finally convinced them 
that we were sincere and left for Prague by the first train. 


Czecho-Slovakia is a beautiful country. The people are 
delighted with their freedom and are really trying to make some- 
thing of themselves. They are very hospitable and happy. They 
have three heroes—their own President Mazaryk, former President 
Wilson and Secretary Hoover. Wherever you go you will find 
streets, parks, cigarettes and babies named after them. 

Prague is a fascinating old city, full of charm and interest. 
The dates of its buildings from the Fifth and Sixth Centuries 
make 1620 and 1776 seem like yesterday. Treasures are hidden 
everywhere. One of the most unexpected was a library of an 
old monastery in which were 35,000 volumes of religious works, 


Entrance to the Cave of Spy, Province of Namur, Belgium. 
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Mendel’s Garden, with tablet to his memory in the grounds of the 
Augustinian Monastery, Briinn, Czecho-Slovakia. 


every one of which was priceless. The illumination of many of 
them is beautiful beyond description. 

If I had been pleased with the caves in Belgium, I was to 
be more so with those in Moravia, for here in vast recesses of the 
earth were caves such as | never imagined existed. Stalactites 
and stalagmites of every size, from mere threads to three or four 
feet in thickness, were in great profusion. One cave is a mile in 
length. In another a river comes to the surface. We took a rowboat 
and went on and on into this fairyland, and as the electric lights 
played upon the crystals and the surface of the still water it was 
like a scene from the Arabian Nights. No human remains have 
thus far been found in these caves, but bones of extinct species of 
both bear and beaver have been discovered in great numbers. 

From here we journeyed on by motor to Briinn. The roads 
were very good and everywhere the countryside was dotted with 
little hamlets. The low cottages with their red roofs and windows 
full of bright flowers were charming, and the little boys and girls 
with their flocks of geese made pictures on every hand, 

Briinn is a lovely old town, such a one as you would never 
expect to find in that faraway land. We went there to see the 
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Predmost remains which are deposited in the University Museum. 
They consist of fourteen skeletons, eleven adults and three children, 
together with parts from six other bodies. Dr. Hrdlicka expressed 
himself as being greatly impressed with the importance of this 
material. He believes that they will be found to occupy an in- 
termediate place between the Middle and Upper Palaeolithic races. 


In Briinn is the Augustinian monastery in which Mendel 
lived when he carried on his researches in heredity. We were 
invited to visit it and see his study and the very garden in which 
he grew the sweetpeas for his experiments. The present Abbé 
remembers him very well and told us many interesting stories of his 
life. Here we said good-by to our Czecho-Slovakian friends, Dr. 
Nowak of the Foreign Office and Dr. Matiegka who had made our 
visit so very pleasant, as we were leaving their country and going 
on to Austria. Our next stop was Vienna, which is now only a 
shadow of its former glory. Austria is much better off than Ger- 
many. Their money was still very low and one paid a ridiculous 
number of kronen for what he bought, but happily the currency 
was more or less stable and prices did not fluctuate from day to 
day. The people were not truly happy; they did not seem to enjoy 
their freedom, but rather mourned for the pomp and glory 
that passed with the Hapsburgs. The museums of Vienna are 
rich in treasures culled from every corner of the globe during 
the years of Austrian power. We went there especially to see the 
Bohemian skeletal remains which rightly belong in Prague but 
which went to Vienna when Bohemia was within Austria's grasp. 
In this far distant part of the world there were still other pre- 
historic remains that we wanted to see—those of Krapina Man— 
which have been the subject of much discussion but which very few 
Americans or Europeans have ever journeyed to Zagreb to see. 


The post-war rules for visés are disheartening, and in Vienna 
it took us two days to get the necessary one for Jugo-Slavia, 
so instead of taking the much more desirable day train out of 
Vienna we had to take one in the early evening which brought 
us into Zagreb at five o'clock in the morning. The monotony 
of the night was broken every little while by some petty official 
who came in to look us over. They counted our money, looked 
at our passports, and went through our grips, not once but many 
times. My film packs were the source of great curiosity, and 
it was with much difficulty that I prevented one six-foot officer 
from opening them under the glare of the train lamp. It poured 
rain the whole night long, but toward morning cleared up, and 
as the sun came out of the Carpathian Hills and lighted up the 
country around, it showed a strange land indeed. Nothing in 
the view was familiar. When we arrived at the station and | 
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looked out at the mud, my heart sank deeper than ever before. 
We got a primitive conveyance to take us to an hotel. After 
resting we arose, breakfasted on coffee and black bread and went 
forth to secure a little more knowledge of teeth and skulls. 

The Krapina skeletons, together with thousands of animal 
bones, were found by Dr. K. Gorjanovic-Kramberger in. a rock 
shelter in Krapina, Northern Croatia, and are now deposited in 
his care in the National Croatian Museum in Zagreb. The human 
bones represent fourteen individuals, males and. females, from 
childhood to old age. The condition of the bones is so fragmentary 
as to suggest that it was not entirely due to accident, and one 
showed an artificial cut, perhaps the result of a deed of violence, 
while still others showed the effects of fire. Taking all of the 
conditions into consideration, Dr. Gorjanovi¢-Kramberger believes 
that they represent the remains of cannabalistic feasts. 

After seeing the Krapina material, I had a great desire to 
examine the spot where they were found, so the next day we went 
into the country to view the actual site. 

One never knows just what he may find in these out-of-the- 
way places. On our return to Zagreb we were invited to visit 
one of the little general museums which one comes across in 
Europe and in which were preserved objects illustrating science, 
history and art. Especially fine was the collection of Greek 
sculpture. Just as we were leaving, the director asked us if we 
would like to see the Cretan manuscripts. We could hardly be- 
lieve that this museum was the home of those famous writings, 
reputed to be the oldest undeciphered manuscripts in the world. 
But so it was, and from their resting place in a great safe he 
brought them out to us. When they are deciphered who can say 
as to what mysteries of the past will be revealed? 

Jugo-Slavia is a strange country. It put me in mind of 
scenes in a musical comedy. With the peasants in their em- 
broidered dresses and the soldiers in their gay uniforms, it seemed 
to me that at most any moment the crowd would burst forth 
into the strain of ‘“The Chocolate Soldier’’: 

This was the farthest eastern point of our journey. We 
had now seen most of the specimens of prehistoric interest® that 
are to be found in the museums of Europe, excepting those of 
France, which has by far the greatest number, so we were returning 
to Paris to study them intensively, but before we began our work 
we were to spend many happy days exploring the former haunts 
of Paleolithic Man. Crossing Italy we went to Southern France, 
which can truly be called his home, as nowhere else are there 
so many evidences of his life and his art as are to be found in 
that beautiful country. 
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We stopped first at Solutré (near Lyon), the type industrial 
locality of the Solutrean culture. This was a great open site 
and in Aurignacian times was probably a famous hunting station 
for the wild horse, hundreds. yes thousands, of whose bones are 
found here. After a little digging in the great refuse heaps we 
went on to Les Eyzies, the ‘Capital of Préhistoire’’, which lies 
in lazy Vezere Valley in the Department of Dordogne. | imagine 
it would be a beautiful spot at any time of the year, but in Sep- 
tember it left nothing to be desired. On every hand rise the cliffs 
in the sides of which are to be found the habitations of early 
man. There are many caves and shelters, the most famous of 
which are Laugerie Haute, Laugerie Basse, Les Combarelles, La 
Mouthe, Cap-Blanc, Sergeac, Font-de-Gaume, La Madeleine, Le 
Moustier and La Ferrassie, each of which has some distinctive char- 
acteristic of painting, engraving or sculpture which sets it apart. 


In the Aurignacian stage, painted figures were merely out- 
lined or at most touched in with engraved or painted strokes. 
But at the beginning of the Magdalenian stage the whole surface 
of the figure is filled in with a uniform wash of red or black paint. 
Later, however, the artist attempted to improve upon these dull 
silhouettes. At first, horns, hoofs or eyes would be touched in 


Krapina Rock Shelter, Krapina, Northern Croatia. 
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with black on the figure of an animal done in red; and this poly- 
chrome treatment thus begun was later greatly developed. The 
contours of the body, high lights and shadows, were caught and 
reproduced with astonishing skill. A whole spectrum of tints, pro- 
duced by mixtures of colors in varying proportions, was invented 
and utilized; and by such processes as washing out, or sgraffeto, 
the artist sought to emphasize salient details of his subjects. 


In some of the deposits in the caves, paints have been found 
(iron oxide, red and yellow ochre, and oxide of manganese). The 
artist who painted the caves used these materials as well, no 
doubt, for the decoration of his person. Tubes, made of the 
long bones of birds or of reindeer, were also found, containing 
paint; one, for instance, from the Grotte des Cottes (Vannes) 
still held some red ochre. The colors were pounded with round 
stones on flat plates of schist which served as palettes; such 
plates, still bearing daubs of color, have also been discovered. 


The Cave of Font-de-Gaume, the richest of all in frescoes, 
is reached by scrambling up a difficult cliff, but the reward is well 
worth the effort. It is a gallery about four hundred feet long 
and six to ten feet broad, with other passages opening out from it 
on both sides. In the center of the main passage is a narrow 
constriction called “the Rubicon” which only thin people can 
negotiate with ease, but like the biblical camel one must pass 
through this needle eye if he would see the best of the mural 
decorations which are beyond. There are one hundred ninety- 
eight figures on the walls of this cave, and it has been shown that 
they were not all executed at the same time, but rather there 
are indications of a long development, the dating of which is 
assisted by the fact that the designs were often super-imposed. 
Several hands stenciled in black are the oldest designs, followed 
by a number of crude line drawings in red or black of the heads 
of mammoths, rhinoceros, and bison. The paint is either red 
ochre or black manganese oxide. Following them is a series of 
large black frescoes—horses, bison and reindeer—drawn with 
great vigor. These are not mere outlines but painted with a 
uniform wash over the whole surface. Engravings of the horses 
are contemporaneous with the frescoes as well as the so-called 
“tectiform’ device. Later come the polychrome paints, in which 
black, red, brown, and sometimes yellow, as well as shades pro- 
duced by mixing, are used. The bison is the only animal repre- 
sented in this series, and often engraving and painting are used 
together. ‘The last series comprises outline drawings of the mam- 
moths. One of the finest examples of Paleolithic art, a reindeer 
partly worked and partly painted, is found in this cave. These 
old artists often used the natural irregularities in the cave wall 
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La Ferrassie Rock Shelter, Dordogne, France, showing nine layers of strata, 
each one of which represents a period of habitation. 


to form parts of the animal designed, and Font-de-Gaume has 
an excellent example of this in which a series of stalactites is 
used in a horse. 

The Cavern of Combarelles is a straight gallery about seven 
hundred twenty feet long and six feet broad. At three hundred 
fifty feet from the entrance and, therefore, in total darkness, 
begins the most remarkable record of Magdalenian art. It con- 
tinues almost to the end of the cave, and probably every game 
animal of that time is represented—the horse, rhinoceros, mam- 
moth, reindeer, bison, stag, ibex, lion and wolf, also five or six 
representations of the men of that period, both masked and 
unmasked. Generally speaking, the art is very fine—possibly the 
work of one artist. The woolly rhinoceros and the mammoth are 
very lifelike, also the drawings of the horse which are abundant. 

The whole surface of the cave, the walls from the floor up 
and the ceiling, is covered with the engravings. To an untrained 
eye they are very difficult to see even with the brilliant light of 
an acetylene lamp. When exploring Les Combarelles, we were 
indeed fortunate, for our guide was none other than the famous 
Abbé Breuil, the recognized authority on prehistoric art. There 
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was very little, therefore, that we missed. But if it was not easy 
for us to discern these outlines with our bright lights, one may 
imagine the difficulty of the artists of those ancient days who had 
nothing but small stone lamps in, or rather on, which they burned 
animal fat; lamps not unlike those which are now used by the peo- 
ple of Dordogne.: Perhaps the most remarkable series of relief 
sculptures are those discovered at the shelter of Cap-Blanc. It isa 
procession of six horses cut in limestone in high relief and of large 
size. They are in excellent proportion, being truly majestic. 


Leaving Dordogne we went to Toulouse to meet Count 
Bégouen who had arranged for our exploration of the Cave of 
Niaux. This cavern, probably the greatest in France, is in the 
Pyrenees not far from Tarascon-on-the-Ariege. About three 
hundred feet above the River Vic de Sos it penetrates a limestone 
mountain for over four thousand feet. The sands and gravels 
transported by subglacial streams have beautifully polished the 
overhanging walls of a great chamber some half a mile from the 
entrance. On these smooth walls are a great number of drawings 
of bison and horses drawn with black oxide of manganese and 
grease, so fresh and brilliant they might be the work of yesterday. 
All the animals are done in a fine, bold style, but most of all, the 
bison which are really wonderful. Proof of the use of the arrow 
in hunting the bison in early Magdalenian ages is here shown for 
the first time, for traced upon their flanks are clearly seen one 
or more arrowheads. 


After many days filled with awe and admiration of the works 
of those early men we went on to La Quina (Charente) to dig in 
the famous Mousterian deposits and to listen to the clear explana- 
tions of Dr. Henri Martin of his work and of the finding of the 
La Quina skull. 


The days were now turning wet and cold and our out-of-door 
work was at an end. We returned to Paris to study in the Ecole 
Anthropologique, Institute de Paléontologie Humaine, and the 
National Natural History Museum of France, under those famous 
savants of prehistory—Capitan, Boule, Manouvrier, Verneau, 
Breuil. When this phase of our experience was completed, it was 
with much reluctance that we said farewell. 


Perhaps it will be wondered why we trailed prehistoric man 
through all the highways and byways of Europe, and what could 
be the reward? Just this—to dig a little in his refuse heaps, 
to grasp his tools and implements in one’s own hands, to see his 
very skeletal remains, and to stand in awe before his really won- 
derful and inspiring artistic achievements, is worth more than 
all the experience to be gained from books. 
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The MAJESTIC, pictured above, is not only the world’s largest ship 
but also one of the most beautiful afloat. In its many passages 
between ports of the Old World and the United States, it has carried 
hundreds of Buffalonians. Every one who has made the voyage on 
the Majestic returns with praise of the ship. Thousands who have 
booked through the Bureau of Travel of the Manufacturers and 
Traders National Bank have found the trip doubly enjoyable be- 
cause of the close connection which the Manufacturers and Traders 
National Bank enjoys with the officers of this line as well as all of 
the other great ocean steamship lines and companies operating 
Mediterranean, West Indies and Around -the-World cruises. 


The Majestic’s commander, Commodore Sir Bertram Hayes, in a 
letter to one of the Bank's officers recently, said that he was ‘“‘always 
ie to show every courtesy to those persons whom the Bureau of 

ravel of the Manufacturers and Traders National Bank sent to 
the Majestic”. 


The personal service of the Bureau of Travel of the Manufac- 
turers and Traders National Bank is widely known by those persons 
who travel. Comment has often been made by travelers who pre- 
viously had always made their reservations in New York that they 
find it not only more convenient to make reservations through the 
Manufacturers and Traders National Bank but that they receive 
better attention on the ships. Everything is in readiness for them 
before they start their journey. 


In addition to booking facilities, the Bank is able to give excellent 
service in the matter of passports, vises, letters of credit and trav- 
elers’ checks, adding much to the comfort of traveling. 


Another service the Bureau of Travel can render to patrons of 
the Bank is positive reservations at the Vanderbilt, Biltmore, Bel- 
mont and Commodore Hotels in New York City. We would suggest 
that you come in to the Bureau of Travel and let us explain to you 
the various services which are available for your convenience. 
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MUSEUM NOTES 


THE MATHES COLLECTION OF BirDs, MAMMALS AND INSECTS 


HE most notable accession of recent years to our 
Museum has just come to us through the purchase 
of the famous collections of birds, mammals and 
insects gathered during a period of many years by 
the late Kirke B. Mathes of Batavia. When this 
collection was offered for sale, its acquisition for the 
Museum was made immediately possible by friends 
cf the Society who, realizing that it would be 
necessary to raise funds for the installation of the exhibits in our 
New Museum at Humboldt Park, anticipated the drive which will 
later be made, by advancing the moneys for the purchase of the 
wonderful specimens. There are 795 mounted native and foreign 
birds, many of them the rarest and most beautiful known to 
science, all of the mounting being the work of Mr. Joseph Santens 
during a period of nearly thirty years. In addition to these there 
are 532 unmounted skins. 


There are 30 mounted mammals, including a beautiful series 
of apes and monkeys, and a magnificent leopard. There is also 
a collection of skeletal material and a series of casts of local rep- 
tiles, while the insect collection comprises between six and seven 
hundred very beautiful moths, butterflies and beetles in the most 
brilliant hues, each mounted in an individual glass-topped case. 
Although these specimens are the result of many years’ collecting, 
they are all like new, being perfectly fresh and unfaded. 


The Audubon Society of Buffalo has joined the correspondence 
course in Elements of Ornithology offered by The New England 
Bird Banding Association. Its meetings will be held in the rooms 
of The Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. Information as to 
this course may be had by writing to Miss Mary Ellis, 763 Bird 
Avenue, Buffalo. 

Dr. G. Kingsley Noble, Herpetologist and Paleontologist, of 
the American Museum of Natural History, spent a day recently in 
examining our famous collections of fossil fishes and expressed him- 
self as amazed at the richness and scientific value of our material. 


Mrs. Victoria Handel, one of our members, has added to her 
many gifts to the Society a small collection of zoological specimens. 


Museums now have their own newspaper. The new journal 
is the Museum News, published by the American Association 
of Museums at its Washington headquarters. The columns of 
the News will be open to our Museum, and so hereafter our work 
will be followed more closely than ever by museum people. 
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Motion Pictures the 
Kodak Way 


With the Cine-Kodak, personal ‘‘movies™ of the 
people and things that interest you are as easy 
to make as snapshots. The Cine-Kodak is 
remarkably compact, but it makes wonderful 
motion pictures. @ Motion pictures the Kodak 
Way is a new idea, and you'll want to know 
about it. Let us show you by actual demon- 
stration on the screen, either in the 
store or at your home. 


J. F. ADAMS 
459 Washington St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 
THAT IS REALLY SUPERIOR 
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265-267 MAIN STREET 
274-276 WASHINGTON STREET 
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Concave Back for Fish and Game. ANDERSON COMPANY 
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to secure your photo material and apparatus from 
BUFFALO PHOTO MATERIAL CO. 


George J. Mason, Proprietor 41 Niagara Street 
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Please Patronize Hobbies Advertisers 


Vhop on Delaware Ave 


Chocolates and Bonbons 
J Largest Variety of Beau- 
tiful Boxes and Baskets 
for the Holidays 


252 Delaware Ave. 


PETER PauL «& Son, INc. 
Stationers, Engravers and Printers 
I CARDS 


256 Delaware Ave. (above Chippewa) 


We solicit the patronage of a clientele whose 
requirements are artistic and efficient service 
in the decorating and furnishing of the home. 
M. J. Donovan & Associates 
Decorator of Interior 366 Delaware Ave. 


Accredited Agency For 


The 
Arch-Aid Boot Shop 
in Delaware Court 
The Avenue at Chippewa 


BUFFALO 


THIRD FLOOR 


Che Buffalo Society of Natural Sriences 


Now owns over 40,000 lantern slides. 
friends are privileged to borrow sets. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, PLEASE CALL AT THE 
VISUAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Members and their 


LIBRARY BUILDING 


Galvin Electric 
Equipment Company 


COMPLETE LINE OF 
FIXTURES, APPLIANCES 
AND SUPPLIES 


Construction and Engineering 
Power, Light and Heat 


869 MAIN STREET TUPPER 2626 


Laverack & Haines 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
(Agents for the insured) 


INSURANCE OF EVERY KIND 
PLACED WITH THE INSURED’S 
INTERESTS SOLELY IN MIND 


Seneca 2522 122 Pearl St. 


EATON 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


329-331 Washington St, 


EATON’S—The Complete Store 


Furnishes Every Office Need 
Use our Special Delivery Service for Rush Orders 


EATON BROTHERS CoO., Ine. 


EATON 


OFFICE, EQUIPMENT j 


Buffalo, New York 
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Never Neglect the Care of Your Eyes ip 23 
n 


Relieve Those Headaches with Accurate Glasses 
All Defects of Howar b KR. Strickler, B. ®. $. Open Evenings 


Vision Corrected OPTOMETRIST Except Thursday 
53 Buffum Street, corner Parkview Avenue 
JOHN F. othe hong E Lecce 
ormer ; ormerly o 
form Cuus The Sports Paradise A. G. Spacpinc Bros. 
New York City 5th Ave., N. Y. City 


JOHN F. MACKLIN CO. 
ATHLETIC AND POLO OUTFITTERS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR FRANK L, SLAZENGER, NEW YORK AND LONDON, ENGLAND 


Squash Racquets and Squash Tennis Racquets 
470 E_mwoop AVENUE Tupper 5072 Burra.to, New York 


J.N.ADAM 6 CO. 


‘Rnown for Service, Quality and Low Frices 
Is Radio Your Hobby? 


Monodyne Single Tube 
Receiving Sets $22.48 


An inexpensive set that will prove a source of many hours’ 
enjoyment for old and young. Entertaining, 
interesting and instructive. 


Hear Chicago, Pittsburgh 


and other stations of equal distance. Complete with W-D 
12 tube, | dry cell, | B Battery and 2200 ohm Pico Head Set. 


J. N.’s— Sixth Floor 
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Have Us Examine Your Eyes FISHING TACKLE 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
We Handle Only the Best 


(We Are Registered Optometrists) The Kind That’s Fit for Fishin’ 
BARNUM’S 
Founded 1845 
265-267 MAIN STREET 
166 Franklin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 274-276 WASHINGTON STREET 
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Clean Cookery 


How or Ten, when a friend comes into your 
kitchen, do you have to apologize because 
the range has not been cleaned since the 
last meal ? 
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Such apologies are never necessary in 
modern kitchens where electricity cooks the 
food. The heat generated electrically leaves 
no greasy deposit on the top of your stove. 
That’s worth a great deal in labor saved, 
isn’t it? Besides, there are additional 
advantages of food better cooked, automatic 
control, heat concentration and less labor 
without increased expense. 
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The electric rate in Buffalo puts modern, 
electric cookery within the reach of every- 

. one. You can inspect ranges of the latest type 
at the Electric Building or at 3084 Main 
Street. You will be surprised to learn how in- 
expensively you can modernize your kitchen. 


Buffalo General Eleétric (ompany 
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Just a glance at any page of 
this magazine will tell you 
about our hobby. We print 
Hossies and are glad to 
submit it as evidence of our 
ability. @ Your story needs 
just as appropriate, although 
perhaps different, treatment. 
Let our service department 
suggestaplan. © © o 


BAKER, JONES, HAUSAUER, INc. 
45 CARROLL ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


cA chance to take your whole family 
around the world for $52.00 


‘O Westminster Abbey, the Eiffel Tower, 
the Pyramids, the Orient, and home 
egain via the gold fields of Alaska, the Yel- 
lowstone and all the wonders of the good 
old U. S. A.— that is just a brief glimpse of 
the itinerary you can follow with a 
Spencer Delineascope and the Soci- 
oh ar! scala of slides. The 
é pencer Delineascope is a compact 
BSnbires, “bed Se Se little machine that will carry you 
brilliantly, quietly. to the alluring scenes and interest- 
ing people of the far and near 
corners of the world. 


Telephone for your reservation today 


THE SPENCER LENS CO. 
442 Niagara St. Tupper 0021 Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 


The Friday Evening Lectures 
for FEBRUARY, 1924 


To be given in Hutchinson High School at 8:15 P. M. 


“The Royal Mummies”—February 15th 
Dr. T. Wingate Todd 


This very timely lecture by Dr. Todd who is a professor 
in Western Reserve University in Cleveland, will treat of 
some of the remarkable recent discoveries in far-off Egypt, 
making a strong appeal, undoubtedly, to the vast majority 
of people so interested in the subject. Two books that can 
be read in connection with this talk are “The Glory of the 
Pharaohs” and “Life and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of 
Egypt’, both written by Arthur Weigall. 


“The Migration of Birds” — February 22d 
Dr. E. Howard Eaton 

Dr. Eaton's address will be one of especial interest to 
those fortunate enough to hear him. He is a distinguished 
writer upon ornithology. whose check lists and official pub- 
lications are authoritative. “The Travels of Birds’ by 
F. M. Chapman and “The Migration of Birds” by T. A. 
Coward. are the books recommended for reading on the 
little known subject of migration. 


‘‘A Water Fowl Sanctuary’’— February 29th 
Jack Miner 

Mr. Miner, the plain, honest lover of birds, who so 
charmed one of our audiences five or six years ago on his 
visit here, is returning to again give a simple, straightforward 
story of the protection and care the feathered folk receive 
at his hands, It will pay you well to make an effort to 
attend Mr. Miner's talk. 


“The Mountain That Was God’’— March 7th 
Floyd W. Schmoe 


The above lecture by Mr. Schmoe, a delightful naturalist 
and a United States Custodian at Mt. Rainier National Park, 
is one that will be well illustrated and replete with personal 
experiences, Two delightful outdoor books depicting the 
Washington and Oregon country are G. P, ‘Putnam's “In 
the Oregon Country” and J. H. Williams’ ‘The Mountain 
That Was God’, 
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An Organization Of 
“‘Average Americans’’ 


N the preceding advertisement of this series 
we talked about service. In this one we 
want to talk about the Company. 


First of all, who are we? Who owns the 
Company? 


An overwhelming majority of our stock- 
holders are just average, ordinary Americans 
who have their homes right here in Buffalo. 
Not rich by any means, but thrifty, with a 
lot of good common sense. 


They get only a moderate return on the 
money they have invested, but they know 
that so long as their Company continues to 
give good service at a reasonable rate, their 
principal is secure. 


These are the people who own the Com- 
pany. There are more than 3,800 of them, 
from every walk of life. As the owners, they 
direct Company affairs so that service is of 
first consideration, and they are content with 
the modest dividend allowed them under 
state regulation, 


Look about you and see the many advan- 
tages that result from electric service, and 
you will realize how well the group of citizens 
who own this Company are serving you and 
yours, night and day. 


BUFFALO GENERAL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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FOREWORD 


E ARE pleased to present to the many potential ama- 
teur and “seasoned” hikers of Buffalo this number of 
Hossies which is entirely devoted to theprogram of the 
Allegany Field and Trail Club, an outdoor organization 
now entering its third year of promising activities. To 
have the spirit of the cover illustration harmonize with the article by 
Mr. F. W. Johnson, Mr. Ellsworth Jaeger designed and executed the 
effective outdoor hiking scene which is typical of the club's annual 
winter outing. 

The April issue is to be devoted to Nature Study in the Allegany 
State Park. It will consist of some unusual photographs made by 
Dr. C. E. Cummings and will be accompanied by an article explaining 
the natural history connected with each. 

Prof. R. W. Milliken, winner of the Nobel Prize for Physics, is 
to be the speaker at the Scientific Symposium held yearly under the 
joint auspices of the University of Buffalo, Canisius College, and the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. The topics for the three evenings 
are as follows: 

May s5th—'‘Modern Atomic Theory” 

May 6th—’’Filling in the Gap between X-rays and Light”’ 

May 7th—’’Pulling Electrons Out of Atoms” 

HossBiEs—Ten cents per copy, $1.00 per year. 


Jacos F, Scnoettxopr, President J. F. Scuoertxopr, Jr., Vice-President 
Horace B. Pomeroy, Treasurer R. J. H. Hurron, Vice-President 
Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy 
INCORPORATED 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We will be pleased to furnish, on request, a selected list of 
investment offerings for your consideration 


MARINE TRUST BUILDING SENECA 8060 


D GREENHOUSES Lancaster, N. Y. 


THREE STORES 
Hotel Statler 
304 Main Street saan : 
260 Delaware Ave. HALF A MILLION SO. FT. OF GLASS . 
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Photo by C. J. Kennedy 


Members of the Allegany Field and Trail Club, on the Annual Hike, at East Aurora, February 16, 1924 
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THE ALLEGANY FIELD AND TRAIL CLUB 
By 
FRANK W. JOHNSON, President 


HIS issue of Hopsies is devoted to a presentation 
of the history, organization, purpose and working 
program of the Allegany Field and Trail Club with 
the object of making every member of the Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences and other lovers of the 
Great Out-of-Doors better acquainted with the 
opportunities and privileges afforded by this 
rapidly-growing organization. 

The club came into existence almost simultaneously with the 
opening of the Allegany State Park. As soon as the first Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences’ Camp in the park was established, 
various members of the Society commented upon the desirability 
of organizing a club to explore and conserve the scenic and other 
natural features of Western New York. Largely through the 
efforts of Mr. S.S. Humphrey, who served as the club's first presi- 
dent, an initial organization was perfected and a tentative program 
of hikes in the vicinity of Buffalo and Allegany Park was adopted. 
The success of the experiment was so pronounced that during the 
second year, under Frank W. Johnson, President, and William P. 
Alexander, Chairman of the Program Committee, the number of 
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field trips was increased and the enrolled membership was trebled. 
With the beginning of 1924, the club enters its third active season 
with a still more ambitious program being worked out by enthu- 
siastic and competent officers. 

The primary object of the club is to give to each member 
opportunities to attend half-day, whole-day or week-end walking 
trips—hikes—through various carefully-selected localities in the 
general vicinity of Buffalo. These field trips enable a business 
man, doctor, lawyer, teacher or other worker who is confined all 
week to the horizon of four square walls, to.experience the exhilara- 
tion and rejuvenation which come from a real walk under the open 
sky in interesting surroundings, with genial companions, having a 
definite, well-chosen objective and guided by a competent leader. 

While the fundamental purpose is wholesome, stimulating, 
regenerative exercise, no stunts or endurance tests are contem- 
plated and none will be permitted. The regularly-scheduled trips 
are for amateurs, those learning to walk and how to enjoy walking 
—not for the expert or professional hiker. Most of the Saturday 
afternoon hikes include walks varying from four to six miles in 
length; the full-day hikes usually involve eight to fourteen miles 
of tramping. For veteran hikers, special trips will be arranged 
from time to time. 

The purpose is not merely to get a certain amount of exercise 
from a specified number of miles traveled, but also to observe 
various features or objects along the way, whether of scenic, 
scientific or historic interest. It is just this element added to the 
mere act of walking that makes each field trip mean vastly more 
than a gymnasium drill or a “turn around the block”. When 
coupled with observation or discovery, the value of this exercise 
in the open is multiplied manyfold. 

So along with the basic idea of wholesome exercise there is 
coupled the intention of learning where the choicest localities are 
situated and why they are so regarded. There is also the thought 
of discovery, of learning where choice trees or shrubs grow, where 
rare wildflowers abound or where interesting birds nest or con- 
gregate. Moreover, there is the desire to relocate or identify 
ancient buildings, trails and landmarks, and to connect them 
accurately with the history of the region. Finally, there is the 
thought of conservation, of protection to birds, fish and other 
animals, of the preservation of trees, shrubs and wildflowers, and 
of co-operation to prevent the destruction or neglect of those things 
which make field trips enjoyable to all true nature-lovers. 

The foregoing contains some of the major points in the club's 
purpose and program. ‘There are many others, some of which may 
prove even more important as the organization grows. With the 
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Photo by Dr. C. E Cummings 


One of the rarer Crchids known as Grass Pink (Calopogon) 
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Photo by M. G. Schneckenburger 
Ellicott Creek at Williamsville 


above in mind, let us consider more concretely what the club does 
and outline more definitely what its opportunities are. 

During the season of 1923, about twenty-five regularly-sched- 
uled field trips were made. Besides these, there were also several 
informal hikes which were arranged on short notice to suit the 
convenience of various groups of members. Each of the regular 
hikes was conducted by a leader especially selected for the trip 
who was familiar with numerous features worthy of observation in 
the section visited. 

In each month from February to November there was one 
or more of these delightful excursions into the open. Some were 
made in the bracing winds of winter, across fields blanketed with 
snow, through woodlands gripped with frost and along icebound 
streams and frozen ponds. Others were made in the balmy days 
of spring, along brooks bordered with pussy willows, over banks 
carpeted with wildflowers and through orchards bursting into 
bloom. Still others were made in the full glory of summer, across 
green meadows, through majestic forests, and along highways 
edged with fragrant clover, new-mown hay and fields of ripening 
grain. Then, too, some trips were made in the splendor of the 
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autumn, among wooded valleys and hills glowing with gold and 
crimson with a mysterious haze overhanging all. 

Furthermore, this program was varied not only by the chang- 
ing moods of nature but also by a charming diversity of scene. Not 
only was the virginal freshness of spring set over against the genial 
glow of summer, the maturity of autumn or the repose of winter, 
but the beauty of the lake was contrasted with that of the river, 
and the lure of the plains and valleys was made to compete with 
that of the hills and mountains. 

In visiting all these places, the members of the club followed 
paths that led through upland and lowland, along barren ridges 
and in deep, fertile vales, by reedy marshes and tangled swamps, 
across quaking bogs, along sandy beaches and rocky shores, through 
gorges and along escarpments, over dunes and drumlins and past 
whirlpools, rapids and cataracts. Not only did the club members 
have opportunities to observe intimately all these and many more 
natural features of never-failing attractiveness and charm, but, in 
so doing, their paths often led along old Indian trails and former 
stage roads or through Indian reservations and past ancient build- 
i and other landmarks connected with the history of the Niagara 

rontier. 


But it is impossible to catalog or even fairly hint at all the 
points of scenic, historic or scientific interest that have come up in 
connection with the field trips that have already been made. To 
describe them, even in part, would require volumes, yet the trips 
made so far represent but a small fraction of the total number of 
equally profitable hikes that can be made within the vicinity of 
Buffalo. Western New York is so rich in its scenic features that 
every field trip reveals something of interest to each member who 
is so fortunate as to attend it. Consider for a moment the imme- 
diate surroundings of Buffalo. 


First, the city is situated on a great lake as well as near a 
mighty river. Within its boundaries lies the junction of two large, 
converging streams—the Buffalo and Cazenovia creeks—in reality, 
two small rivers, each flowing down from semi-mountainous high- 
land through valleys of surpassing beauty. To the west lies the 
sandy Canadian shore, culminating at Point Abino, only ten 
miles distant, in a unique dune region. Down the river, beginning 
almost opposite the city, is Grand Island with fine farms and allu- 
vial woodlands extending between the broad reaches of the river 
almost to Niagara, the premier cataract of the New World, beyond 
which is a superb gorge, rivaling in many aspects the titanic can- 
yons of the West. These scenic features form a combination the 
superior of which in grandeur, loveliness and natural charm no 
other great city in America can boast. And surrounding all this 
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there is a magnificent hinterland which also teems with scenic 
features of rare attractiveness. 

Less than twenty miles south is the deeply-eroded gorge of 
Eighteen Mile Creek, famous throughout the scientific world for 
the remarkable fossil fishes that have been found in its shales and 
limestones. Only a short distance farther on, flanked by lofty 
hills, is the river-like Cattaraugus Creek, the largest New York 
stream flowing into Lake Erie west of Buffalo. And sixty miles 
from the city limits is Letchworth Park, near Portage, with its fine. 
forest, triple waterfalls and a beautifully-sculptured gorge which 
rivals that of Niagara. Again, not more than sixty miles south, 
beyond the Cattaraugus watershed, lie the Allegany State Park, 
the Allegheny Mountains and the Allegheny River, another re- 
markably beautiful region, replete with choice localities for hiking 
and camping. 

So within a radius of some fifty miles of Buffalo, at points 
readily reached by rail, trolley or autobus, there is opportunity for 
an inexhaustible number of inspiring and instructive field trips— 
cross-country walks for recreation, for exploration, for observation 
and for becoming acquainted with nature at first hand, seeing 
with one’s own eyes, hearing with one’s own ears and getting about 
through it all on one’s own feet. 

The best evidence of the advantages enjoyed by the members 
of the club is the record of the actual field trips. In the following 
pages are brief accounts of some of these—illustrative examples of 
the many open-air excursions made during the first two years of 
the club's existence. In each case only a few of the more salient 
features are noted. A wealth of interesting details cannot even 
be hinted at. Their full description would fill volumes. Further- 
more, it is impossible in cold, printed words to convey the thrill, 
the fascination and the never-failing enjoyment which even the 
simplest of these outings affords to the lover of the open road and 
the unwindowed sky. 

It should be remembered also that, interesting and attractive 
as these hikes appear, those so far made have been, in a sense, only 
experimental. They form merely a suggestive prelude, an alluring 
introduction, as it were, to an inexhaustible series of still finer trips 
in the future. Each passing season will add to an ever-growing 
repertoire of symphonies of the Great Out-of-Doors, whose subtle 
harmonies always blend, whose exquisite rhythm never falters, 
and whose enticing melodies never jangle like ‘sweet bells out 
of tune”. 

Of the winter trips, two of those made in connection with the 
February outings at East Aurora will linger long in the memories 
of the fortunate participants. In fact, these two comparatively 
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short hikes contain elements which have contributed in no small 
degree to the success of the annual pilgrimages to the Roycroft Inn 
and to the unanimous decision on the part of those who enjoyed 
them to make these midwinter outings a permanent feature of the 
club's activities. These two red-letter trips were those to Sinking 
Pond and the Drumlin (called Mount Olympus) and to Hubbard 
Woods and Man's Glen. 


SINKING POND AND THE DRUMLIN 

Passing northward beyond the outskirts of East Aurora, a 
group composed largely of the charter members led by Prof. W. P. 
Alexander on the club's first real hike, soon reached the water- 
works station at Sinking Pond. This unique pond is a small lakelet 
skirted by swampy woodlands and surrounded by morainic hills. 
It possesses many interesting features and will well reward an 
observant visitor at: any season of the year. It is remarkable not 
only for its boggy, quaking shores and the reputed depth of its 
oozy bottom but also for its rich and varied aquatic life and for the 
striking vegetation with which it is surrounded. For example, it 
is one of the very few bodies of water in Western New York pos- 
sessing a fringe of the willow-herb (Decodon verticillatus). When 
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Photo by M. Berst 
An Important stopover along the Cazenovia Creek Gorge 
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in blossom in late summer this forms a broad pink-purple border 
extending completely around the pond. 

At the time of the club's first midwinter hike the pond was 
frozen so that the party crossed safely on the ice. Even at this 
season the border of interlaced, overhanging stems of the willow- 
herb was distinctly visible. Beyond the pond the party pene- 
trated a charming, swampy woodland, the abode of the pitcher 
plant and other rare wildflowers in summer. Passing through a 
handsome display of hemlocks and pines, the party came suddenly 
in sight of a high, snow-crowned drumlin, one of the most perfect 
examples of this type of glacial formation in our part of the State. 
Many of the party climbed the slippery slopes to the rounded 
summit which affords a superb view of the surrounding landscape. 


HuBBARD Woops AND MAN’s GLEN 

A never-to-be forgotten feature of the second annual outing 
was the hike led by Mr. William Wild, artist and nature-lover of 
East Aurora. The day was cold, bright and exhilarating. There 
was an abundance of snow, more or less drifted and encrusted with 
ice. The conditions, therefore, were ideal for a winter field trip. 
An enthusiastic party of thirty braved the biting wind and were 
soon aglow with the stimulating exercise of a real hike. This led 
southward along Cazenovia Creek to Hubbard Woods, where was 
situated a magnificent colony of hemlocks, beeches, birches and 
sycamores. There a brief but exceedingly interesting stop was 
made at the sylvan cabin in which Fra Elbertus retired to produce 
his famous “Little Journeys” and other well-known writings. 

The leader then conducted the party over snowy fields and 
bluffs along the borders and around the head of Man's Glen, the 
scenic feature of the trip. This glen is a deep gorge gashed in the 
flank of great hills bordering on the Cazenovia. In summer, it 
shelters a trickling waterfall and a riotous profusion of ferns and 
wildflowers. In winter, it is the abode of a cataract of icicles, of 
billows of drifted snow, and the haunt of many four-footed and 
many feathered creatures that are shy and wild. The banks of 
this fascinating glen are covered with a fine forest, through which 
the party descended to the flood plain of the Cazenovia. 

In the undisturbed blanket of snow carpeting this forest, the 
party observed a most interesting exhibition of animal tracks, 
among them being those of the cotton-tail rabbit, the squirrel, the 
white-footed mouse and the pheasant. The white-breasted nut- 
hatch, frequently seen on the trunks of trees, added a pleasing 
note of life to the winter stillness of the forest. On the return 
journey through the Cazenovia Valley, many berries used as 
winter food by birds were observed still clinging to the bushes and 
trees. Among these was an especially fine display of the nanny- 
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Photo by M. G. Schneckenburger 
Rock City, near Olean, N. Y. 
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berry or wild raisin. For several, to whom this was a new and 
thrilling experience, our field trip proved a revelation of the pos- 
sibilities of winter hiking. 


BrADFoRD—‘‘Rock City’’—OLEAN 


The most notable outing of the 1922 spring season was a 
glorious hike of some twenty miles, made in late May across a 
spur of the Allegheny Mountains. Leaving Bradford, Pa., in the 
early morning, under Mr. S. S. Humphrey, leader, the party spent 
a delightful day ascending the mountain, visiting the remarkable 
outcrop of conglomerate strata known as ‘Rock City’, and de- 
scending to the beautiful valley of the Allegheny River at Olean. 
This was an ideal trip for nature-lovers. In addition to inspiring 
views from a crest 2300 feet above sea level, interesting birds 
were observed in great numbers, violets, polemonium, fringed 
polygala and other wildflowers were seen in profusion, while the 
open places on the higher slopes were covered with the beautiful 
mountain laurel. 


WILLIAMSVILLE TO SOLDIERS’ CEMETERY 


This was a five-mile hike (taken March tenth) along Ellicott 
Creek from Williamsville to the site of the old 1812 Soldiers’ Cem- 
etery. There was much snow in the hollows with great ice cakes 
stranded on the creek banks by winter floods. Various winter 
birds were observed. An especially interesting feature was a flock of 
horned larks in a bare field of ploughed ground. It was the first 
time that many of the company had seen these birds. Another 


, attractive object was an old, ruined mill festooned with icicles. 


EBENEZER TO SPRINGBROOK 


This early spring trip was made April 7, 1923, in an interesting 
region located on the south side of Cazenovia Creek. The party 
crossed the stream between Ebenezer and Lein’s Park, recrossing 
to the north bank near Springbrook. This hike will ever remain 
memorable in the annals of the club for a remarkable bird obser- 
vation. Here the Pomarine Jaeger was seen for the second 
authentically reported time in Western New York. The first 
recorded observation was made more than thirty-five years ago. 
This bird of the Arctic regions and of Northern shores was dis- 
tinctly seen by members of the party while eating luncheon in the 
grove at Leins Park. The party also noted a pair of little green 
herons flying up and down Cazenovia Creek, a very early record 
in this district. While the club is in no sense a specialized scientific 
association, the foregoing incident illustrates how profitable and 
instructive these field trips often prove. 
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Photo by M. Berst 
The Hikers resting at Rock City 
ELticorr CREEK AND THE VOGELSANGER QUARRY 

This hike made April 28, 1923, included an interesting cross- 
country walk along Ellicott Creek. north of Williamsville, return- 
ing by the road leading into Vogelsanger Quarry. Prof. W. P. 
Alexander, the leader of the trip, explained the geology of the 
quarry formations. Many interesting fossils, including crinoids, 
brachiopods, and at least five varieties of corals were observed. 
Attention was especially called to the seam in the southwestern 
angle of the quarry from which petroleum slowly oozes. 

East AuRoRA To ORCHARD Park 

Early in May a typical spring hike of some eight miles, through 
a charming country district. was conducted by Mr. W. L. Davis, 
one of the club's most experienced hikers and a keen observer of 
nature in all its aspects. From many points enroute excellent 
views of the countryside were obtained. Much interest was shown 
by many members in a great stock farm located near Orchard Park. 

WINDOM AND THE OLD INDIAN Fort 

This delightful middle-of-May hike combined features of an- 
thropological interest with a fascinating cross-country walk in the 
Smoke’s Creek region which lies within the near environs of Buffalo. 
The leader, Mr. G. Edwin Keller, a master of the art of enjoyable 
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hiking, conducted the party from Windom through a fresh green 
valley to the site of an ancient Indian stronghold, arsenal and flint 
implement and weapon factory. The return trip was made through ~ 
a locality rich in wildflowers, a single small grove displaying the 
white, the red and the painted trillium. 


Bay VIEW TO ORCHARD PARK 


This very successful half-day hike, scheduled May 19, 1923, 
was led by Prof. W. P. Alexander. It was remarkable for the 
abundance of bird life observed and for the profusion of spring 
flowers met with everywhere. Practically all the spring birds 
were seen. There were bluebirds by the dozens, and redwinged 
blackbirds were especially numerous in a swamp which was skirted 
midway on the trip. A large and brilliant display of marsh mari- 
gold in full bloom in a woodland swamp delighted the flower-lovers 
of the party. 


CATTARAUGUS RESERVATION 


One of the banner outings of the 1923 season was the Dec- 
oration Day trip through the Indian reservation. Under a glorious 
May sky, with the president of the club as leader, and accompanied 
by Prof. W. P. Alexander and other naturalists, some fifty mem- 
bers and guests spent a delightful day traversing the Cattaraugus 
reservation from Lawtons to Gowanda. Leaving Lawtons in the 
morning the party made a leisurely walk of twelve miles to Go- 
wanda through scenes of rampant beauty and interest, returning 
to Buffalo on the evening train. In the old Indian Village of 
Newtown many of our members first set foot on Indian land and 
observed for the first time Indian dwellings, school houses, gardens 
and farms. Within an hour the party reached the high bluffs 
commanding an exceptionally fine view of the Valley of the Cat- 
taraugus. To the northwest a wide alluvial lowland stretches 
away to Lake Erie, dimly seen in the distance. Across the valley 
to the southwest looms Perrysburg Hill, a veritable mountain 
rising hundreds of feet above the shining stream, while up the 
valley southeastward spreads a fair landscape with an individuality 
all its own, somewhat suggestive of a coastal vale in California. 


Nor were the immediate surroundings less enticing. At every 
turn of the way there were birds noisy with song, and on every 
hand there was a profusion of bud and blossom. Sassafras was 
honey-yellow with bloom, and on the hill slopes there were snow- 
white patches of flowering dogwood. In a garden near the road- 
side a glowing array of yellow ladyslippers proved a_ sensation 
for all assembled. These glorious native orchids had been 
successfully transplanted from their nearby haunts by the proud 
Indian owner. 


Silat” ~ all 


Descending to the valley, the party crossed Clear Creek, a 
sparkling trout stream, passed by the Thomas Indian School near 
Iroquois and proceeded to Versailles, an ancient village on the 
banks of the Cattaraugus. Here the party rested for luncheon 
soft music being furnished by rose-breasted grosbeaks in the nearby 
trees. The stream bank was covered by a fine crop of garlic 
mustard in full bloom, a plant that as yet is but rarely seen in 
this region. 

Having been assured by Prof. Alexander that the water snakes 
swimming in the clear shallow stream were entirely harmless, the 
young women formed wading parties, despite the fact that a local 
wiseacre vehemently sprung the ancient hoax that the water rep- 
tiles were rattlesnakes! By a charming diagonal road, the party 
proceeded up the eastern bluffs to the Four Mile Level’, passing 
through an area of scrub oak in which were observed the beautiful 
fringed polygala, the fragrant sweetfern, and the delicate rue 
anemone—all rare plants in our region. 

At a point almost due west of the State Hospital at Collins, 
the party again descended to the flood plain of the Cattaraugus, 
. following an old Indian trail that passed by gushing springs almost 
brooklike in size. This trail furnishes one of the finest half-mile 
walks in Western New York,—a veritable plant and bird lover's 
paradise. Here the prickly ash, the tall, cream-white violet, the pur- 
ple cress, the marsh marigold and two hepaticas grow. Near the 
creek, Professor Alexander caught a large water snake (Tropidi- 
notus) and demonstrated to the club members its harmlessness. 
After a picnic supper by a wayside spring, the party reluctantly 
left the Indian reservation near the city limits of Gowanda, all 
voting that they had enjoyed a memorable day in the open. This 
trip was repeated with equal interest and enjoyment in October at 
the time of the autumn coloration, Miss Lamy acting as leader. 


HAMBURG TO NorTH EVANS 


In early June, under Mr. G. M. Howe, leader, an interesting 
trip was made along the gorge of Eighteen Mile Creek between 
Hamburg and North Evans. For a considerable part of the dis- 
tance, seven miles, the party walked down the creek-bed. Here 
they saw an unusual display of ferns and wildflowers. From the 
top of the gorge at the forks of Eighteen Mile Creek there is a 
superb scenic view. Another fine view can also be had from the 
crest of the “Bowl” near North Evans. In this “Bowl” there is a 
fine group of sycamore trees and also of sweet birch. For the latter, 
this is one of the nearest stations to Buffalo. In the Bowl’, near 
the creek, are many fine English hawthorn trees, some of which 
are thirty feet high. These have run wild and become thoroughly 
established. The white, dog-toothed violet also occurs here. In 
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Photo by James Savage 
Cattaraugus Creek at Cascade Park 
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the shales of the creek-bed, between North Evans and the forks, 
fine specimens of the great fossil fish Dinichthys have been taken. 


NIAGARA FALLS TO LEWISTON 
In mid-June, the club made an all-day trip from Niagara 
Falls, Can., to Lewiston, N. Y., visiting the Whirlpool, Niagara 
Glen, and Brock’s Monument Park at Queenston Heights. This 
is one of the great scenic hikes in New York, with but few rivals 
for river scenery in America. The party stopped for luncheon at 
_ Niagara Glen, a public park rich in rare trees, shrubs and ferns. 
Here were observed the aromatic sumac, the downy arrowwood, 
coffee-berry, chestnut oak, the curious red-seeded dandelion, the 
rare green violet and the walking fern. On the way to Queenston 
Heights, the route led past the great penstocks and other works 
of the Chippewa Electric Power plant. At Queenston Heights, 
which is located on the crest of the Niagara escarpment, one has a 
magnificent view of the lowland and river with Lake Ontario in 
the distance. 
ANNUAL Picnic AT CASCADE PARK 
On July 4th, the club made its midsummer outing at Cascade 
Park, near Springville. Using the park as a center, various groups 
explored the gorge of Cattaraugus Creek, its characteristic bluffs 
and adjoining woodlands. The Gardeau shales, forming the rock 
strata, exhibit the peculiarity of rising almost perpendicularly. Jn 
the surrounding groves there are many fine cucumber (magnolia) 
trees. In Cascade Park, the formerly very rare orchid, Serapias or 
helleborine, is becoming quite abundant. Some of the members 
visited swamps in the vicinity where pogonias, calopogons and 
other beautiful orchids were observed. 
PoRTAGE—LETCHWORTH PARK 
Late in August an enthusiastic group under Prof. W. P. 
Alexander, leader, spent a delightful day exploring the wonderful 
gorge of the Genesee River with its succession of waterfalls. The 
unusual charm of this beautiful region always lingers long in the 
minds of those who visit it. Not only is the scenery superb and 
the forests magnificent but the bird life and wildflowers are rich 
and varied. Here are seen the only groves of red pine in Western 
New York. Here, too, the balsam poplar, white birch, buffalo 
berry and high-bush cranberry delight the lover of trees and shrubs. 
In the woodlands, many rare plants abound. For example, 
on this trip a plant observer discovered a creamy-white Monarda 
not before reported in our district and also the rare starry campion. 
On the gorge walls grows the golden saxifrage, an exceedingly rare 
plant in the Eastern United States. 
THE 1924 MIDWINTER OUTING 
In 1922, and again in 1923, on the week-end nearest to 
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Lincoln's Birthday, a midwinter outing of the club has been held 
at East Aurora. The notable success of these meetings led to a 
resolve to make them a permanent feature of the club's activities. 
As a result, plans were perfected for repeating in 1924, on a still 
larger scale, the enjoyable programs of the preceding years. 

Notwithstanding the fact that nearly all the members are 
busy people with many urgent demands upon their time, more 
than one hundred made application for reservations for this trip. 
The hotel management quoted very attractive rates for entertain- 
ment and, with characteristic courtesy, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
furnished special coaches for the use of the party, both going and 
returning. Although taxed to its full capacity, the Roycroft Inn 
amply sustained the traditions of its unique hostelry. 

Within an hour after arrival, the majority of the party, arrayed 
in hiking costumes, were off on an exhilarating trip to the morainic 
hills northeast of the town. Under the leadership of Prof. W. P. 
Alexander, this group visited Sinking Pond, traversed a charming 
woodland, and ascended the typical drumlin known by the natives 
as ‘Mount Olympus”. Later, under the guidance of Mr. William 
Wild, some sixty ardent hikers made an interesting trip to Hubbard 
Woods and Man's Glen. An evening party, with Prof. W. P. Alex- 
ander as leader, took a moonlight walk through snowy ravines to 
the high hills of the Cazenovia. At the same time, more than sixty 
others were enjoying an old-fashioned ** straw ride” in bobsleds. 


THE OFFICERS FOR 1924 


At the annual meeting, held in connection with the mid- 
winter outing, the writer, who was president for 1923, reviewed the 
remarkable growth of the club and made some constructive rec- 
ommendations. Mr. Chauncey J. Hamlin spoke of the impor- 
tance and value of the Sierra Club of California, the Prairie Club of 
Chicago and other similar organizations elsewhere, and congratu- 
lated the Allegany Field and Trail Club upon the promising prog- 
ress that it has made so far. The club then proceeded to the 
election of the officers for 1924, with the following result : President, 
Mr. George M. Howe; First Vice-President, Miss Muriel Berst; 
Second Vice-President, Miss Elizabeth Rosa; Secretary, Miss Anna 
B. Willoughby; and Treasurer, Miss A. Edmere Cabana. 


MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 
Eligibility: Any lover of the out-of-doors, above sixteen years 
of age, who wishes to learn more about the beauty spots of Western 
New York and who would like to co-operate with others so minded, 
is eligible to membership. While attendance upon field trips is not 
compulsory, compliance with the established rules as regards dress 
and conduct when on trips is required, 
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Photo by F. A. Johnson 


The Middle Falls at Portage, N. Y. (Letchworth Park) 


Privileges: Every member is entitled to go on all regularly- 
scheduled trips made by the club and to attend all meetings of the 
club held to discuss hiking plans or to listen to descriptive talks 
regarding proposed field trips. Reduced rates on railways and 
trolleys and at hotels are from time to time secured. The saving 
thus effected is much greater than the cost of membership. Field 
trips are arranged with especial regard to the physical strength of 
novices. Stunts and endurance tests of all kinds are strictly barred. 

Initiation and Annual Dues: New members are required to 
pay an initiation fee of one dollar and also one dollar for member- 
ship dues for the current year. Old members are required to remit 
the membership dues each year. 

Membership Limited: The membership is rapidly growing. 
By a recent Amendment to the Constitution of the Club, the 
membership is restricted to five hundred. Members of the Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences who would like to avail themselves of 
the privileges and benefits of this vigorous organization are 
invited to present their application for membership at once. 
All persons desiring to become members should make application 
to Miss A. B. Willoughby, secretary, third floor of the Public 
Library Building. 
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MUSEUM NOTES 


HE City Council has just presented us with the Day-Cowell 
erbarium together with an excellent botanical library, which 
until now have been deposited in the South Park Conservatory. 
The herbarium is a great exchange herbarium of plants from all 
over the world as well as the collection of local specimens gathered 
many years ago by the late David F. Day, one of our former presi- 
dents and author of *“The Plants of Buffalo and Vicinity” published 
as one of our bulletins in 1883. He was also the author of the ‘‘Plants 
of Erie County” which has become a standard work. 

Prof. Cowell specialized in orchids, making many journeys to 
the West Indian Islands in search of them. The results of these 
explorations are included in the herbarium. 

Among the books acquired is a rare Herbal, compiled by Jo- 
sephi Pitton Tournefort and published in 1719. These Herbals were 
written not so much for botanical purposes as for the dissemination 
of the knowledge of the medicinal uses of plants, and usually are 
remarkable for the accurate representations of the plants, as in this 
instance, the figures being shown with a wealth of detail hardly 
equaled in botanical works of today. 

The addition of this herbarium to the two other great ones— 
the Clinton and the Cowell—already in our possession, gives us a 
high rank among educational institutions as the owner of one of the 
greatest collection of plants in the United States. 


We have just received from Paris an additional set of enlarged 
models of plants and insects. These beautiful and instructive 
models are remarkable not alone for their beauty but for the fidelity 
with which they illustrate the anatomy of plants and animals, that 
of the garden spider having been awarded the gold medal at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900. 


We have begun this year a new line of work by which we hope 
to reach both children and adults who are interested in nature 
study. Since September 12th, Professor Alexander has given a 
Nature Study Course for Teachers on Wednesday evenings. These 
classes have been well attended and the laboratory work following 
the lecture has been increasingly satisfactory.. The course aims to 
meet the needs of teachers who are unable to attend university 
classes but who are willing to devote their evenings to this work. 
Professor Alexander is teaching the more common of the local 
plants, insects and birds, and the life of our ponds and streams, to 
familiarize the teacher with our own locality and to enable her to 
identify and explain the specimens brought to her, 
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Kodak Way 


With the Cine-Kodak, personal “‘movies” of the 
people and things that interest you are as easy 
to make as snapshots. The Cine-Kodak is 
remarkably compact, but it makes wonderful 
motion pictures. @ Motion pictures the Kodak 
Way is a new idea, and you'll want to know 
about it. Let us show you by actual demon- 
stration on the screen, either in the 
\ Store or at your home. 


J. F. ADAMS 


459 Washington St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Seneca 0940 


“Go to Barnum’s First’”’ for 


KODAKS AND SUPPLIES 


DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 
THAT IS REALLY SUPERIOR 


BARNUM'’S 


sbeesouealeiie Good Hiking Shoes 

265-267 MAIN STREET 
274-276 WASHINGTON STREET FOR MISSES‘and WOMEN 
says tan enon Oxfords 
with extension soles and rub- 
FRANCIS J . SIPPRELL ber heels; sizes 24 to 8, $7.50. 
“hacia babs acral sake FOR BOYS and YOUNG 
Sittings at the Home or Studio MEN—Tan calfskin Boots; 
528 Elmwood Ave. Phone Tupper 7235 heavy tanned oak sole, broad 


toe, rubber heel; sizes 11% 
to 2—$4.00;. sizes 214 to 5— 


HERMAN GRIEB $4.50. 


The Buffalo Taxidermist Mate Flocr-—Ponrl Street 
High Class Work. Originator of the Sloping ADAM, MELDRUM & 
Concave Back for Fish and Game. ANDERSON COMPANY 


2393 Main St. Cres. 647 Buffalo, N. Y. 


LET IT BE YOUR HOBBY 


to secure your photo material and apparatus from 
BUFFALO PHOTO MATERIAL CO. 


George J. Mason, Proprietor 41 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO’S FINEST KODAK SHOP 
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Please Patronize Hobbies Advertisers 


Vhop on Delaware Ave 


Chocolates and Bonbons 
Supreme in Quality 


Largest variety beautiful 
Baskets and Boxes 


252 Delaware Ave. 


y 


PETER PAuL @& Son, INC. 


Stationers, Engravers and Printers 
FTS AND CARDS 
256 Delaware Ave. (above Chippewa) 


We solicit the patronage of a clientele whose 
requirements are artistic and efficient service 
in the decorating and furnishing of the home. 
M. J. Donovan & Associates 
Decorator of Interior 366 Delaware Ave. 


Accredited Agency For 


The 
Arch-Aid Boot Shop 
in Delaware Court 
The Avenue at Chippewa 


BUFFALO 


Sciences are invited. 


All-Expense Cruise to Panama Canal 


Including Havana, Cuba and Costa Rica, leaving Buffalo 
June 27th, Twenty-three days of restful travel on summer seas 
and of delightful visits to interesting places under five flags. 
No passports. Members of the Buffalo Society of Natural 


For circular of information, write or telephone HERMAN C. DEGROAT 
Principal of School No. 31, 218 Carolina Street, or Phone Tupper :1276-W 


WORK’S ART GALLERY 
EASTER CARDS: Unusual? Yes 


And there’s a bargain room 
1077 Elmwood Avenue 


Mrs. Baylis es the op g of 


THE BIDWELL 
TEA ROOM 


938-940 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner Served 


Laverack & Haines 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
(Agents for the insured) 


INSURANCE OF EVERY KIND 
PLACED WITH THE INSURED’S 
INTERESTS SOLELY IN MIND 


Seneca 2522 122 Pearl St. 


Auto Finishes. 


AVE THE SURFACE with Pratt & Lambert Varnish 
Products—‘‘61”’ Floor Varnish, the all-round household 
varnish; Vitralite, the Long-Life Enamel, and Effecto 


Sold by Buffalo’s leading Paint and Hardware dealers. 
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Never Neglect the Care of Your Eyes ip 23 


Relieve Those Headaches with Accurate Glasses 
All Defects of Howard R. Strickler, B. O. 9. Open Evenings 


Vision Corrected OPTOMETRIST Except Thursday 
53 Buffum Street, corner Parkview Avenue 


JOHN F. MACKLIN CO. 
ATHLETIC AND POLO OUTFITTERS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR FRANK L. SLAZENGER, NEW YORK, AND LONDON, ENGLAND 


All Makes of Tennis Rackets, Prices from $1.50 to $15.00 


All Makes of Tennis Balls, $6.00 a dozen Tennis Rackets Restrung 
Polo Mallets and Polo Balls Golf Sticks and Golf Balls Golf Bags and Steward's Lrons 
470 ELmwoop AvENUE Tupper 5072 Burrato, New Yor« 


Fashion Smiles on the Jaunty Tailleur 
and Our Apparel Department Features 


The Smart Tailored Suit 


Interesting 1924 Types in Becoming Colors 


For the woman who seeks individuality, we have the mannish 
O’Rossen models at $65. Cutaway front with vest. Superbly 
styled in covert or twill. Then the boyish double-breasted or one- 
button models at $49.85 appeal to many. Twill or Charmeen in 
newest shades. Silk braid bindings. 


J.N.ADAM 6 CO. 


Rnown m for Service, Quality and ow Frices 


YES ARE AN OPEN BOOK TO UC | “RieseZee™""* 


Have Us Examine Your Eyes FISHING TACKLE 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
We Handle Only the Best 


(We Are Registered Optometrists) The Kind That’s Fit for Fishin’ 
BARNUM’S 
7 O Founded 1845 
265-267 MAIN STREET 
166 Franklin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 274-276 WASHINGTON STREET 
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THE LAW of NATURE 


WHEN you study nature you find out 
she has certain fixed laws. If you keep 
planting wheat and do not replenish the 
soil, it will be exhausted. Nature says you 
cannot take more out than you are willing 
to put in. @ It’s so on the road to wealth. 
Every day that you spend as much or 
more than you earn, you have exhausted 
some of your capital—life. Every day that 
you save something of what you earn, you 
are hiring a willing servant—a dollar— 
which will work for you when you are 
unable to work for yourself. 2 2 < 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


Capital and Surplus, $20,000,000.00 
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You Can Visualize the World in Your Own Home 2” 
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Just a glance at any page of 
this magazine will tell you 
about our hobby. We print 
Hossies and are glad to 
submit it as evidence of our 
ability. @ Your story needs 
just as appropriate, although 
perhaps different, treatment. 
Let our service department 
suggestaplan. © © 0 


BAKER, JONES, HAUSAUER, INc. 
45 CARROLL ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“Put on an Entertainment— 


Don’t Just Lecture 


hyper a meer Delineascope of your 
own you can dramatize your lecture 
wherever there’sa lamp socket. The Spencer 
Model E is a very compact professional ma- 
chine that youcan carry with you; its weight, 
carrying case included, is only thir- 
teen pounds. It will pay for itself 
ag ri increased revenue and 

the rental fees it saves. 
ee pipe” ight es. Pricecomplete with 500-W att mono- 
brilliantly, quietly. plane bulb, slide carrier and carry- 

ing case, $59.00 


MADE IN BUFFALO BY 


THE SPENCER LENS CO. 
442 Niagara St. Tupper 0021 Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 


The Friday Evening Lectures 
for MARCH, 1924 
To be given in Hutchinson High School at 8:15 P. M. 


“The Mountain That Was God’’—March 7th 
Floyd W. Schmoe 


Mr. Schmoe, a young naturalist who is a United States 
Custodian at Rainier National Park, will present a delightful 
talk of personal experiences illustrated by beautiful slides 
and motion pictures. Two books recommended for reading 
in connection with this talk are_G..P.-Putnam’s “In the 
Oregon Country’, and J. H. Williams’ “The Mountain 
That Was God”: 


“Gloucester Fishermen at Work and Play’”—March 14th 
The Rev. George Russell 


As Chaplain at the Gloucester Fishermen's Institute, the 
Rev. Mr. Russell is happily familiar with all of the salt-sea 
experiences that contribute toward making his lecture so 
attractive. “The Romantic Shore’ by Agnes Edwards, “Old 
Seaport Towns’ and ‘“Towns of New England” by Hildegarde 
Hawthorne, and ‘‘Gloucester by Land and Sea’ by Charles 
Bardman Howes, are four books relating to the subject which 
will be presented by the Rev. Mr. Russell. 


“Bird Manor’’—March 21st 
T. Walter Weiseman 


This lecture will especially appeal to those interested 
in birds, as Mr. Weiseman is prepared to show by means of 
his beautiful pictures some of the intimate observations he 
has been able to make at his home, “Bird Manor’, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. “The Human Side of Birds’ by Royal Dixon, 
and ‘Birds in Town and Village’ by W. H. Hudson, are the 
books recommended with this lecture. 

There will be no lecture on March 28th, as the Audi- 
torium has been reserved for Night School. 


Tell Them You Saw It in Hobbies 
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YESTERDAY 
TODAY and 
TOMORROW 


@ But yesterday the snow covered the earth, 
there wasn't a sign of live vegetation, only 
a few dried, withered leaves and branches 
showed. 


@. Today the buds are beginning to burst and 
a new season teeming with life is here. To- 
morrow nature will be in full bloom. 


@ But if nature had not made provision in its 
time of bloom by sowing its own seeds against 
the winter season, then there would be no 
spring or summer. Nature always prepares 
in advance. 


@ If you would have summer come again, you 
must yourself lay away in preparation for it. 
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FOREWORD 


HE Third Annual Scientific Symposium to be held under 
the joint auspices of the University of Buffalo, Canisius Col- 
lege, and the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, will occur 
next month. Prof. Robert Andrews Millikan, Director of 

Research, Norman Bridge Laboratory of Physics, California Insti- 
tute of Technology, and the recipient of the 1923 Nobel Prize for dis- 
tinguished achievement in the fe Id of Physics, has been selected as 
the speaker for this year. For several years prior to his valuable war 
work (during which period he rendered the United States Govern- 
ment invaluable services), Prof. Millikan was Professor of Physics in 
the University of Chicago. It was during this period that he exper- 
imented and wrote papers on the mechanism of ionization of gases 
by X-ray and radium rays, the Brownian movement in gases, and 
the nature of radiant energy. 

Prof. Millikan’s illustrated talks will be given at 8:15 P. M. in 
Hutchinson High School as follows: May 5th: “Modern Atomic 
Theory”; May 6th: “Filling in the Gap Between X-rays and Light’’; 
and May 7th: “Pulling Electrons Out of Atoms.” 

The Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences would much appreciate 
the securing of the following: Vol. 9, No. 1, of its Bulletins, and Vol. 
1, Nos. 2, 7 and 8 of HosBIEs. 


Hossies—Ten cents per copy, $1.00 per year. 


Jacos F. Scnoercxopr, President J. F. Scnoeitxorpr, Jr., Vice-President 
Horace B. Pomeroy, Treasurer R. J. H. Hurron, Vice-President 
Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy 
INCORPORATED 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We will be pleased to furnish, on request, a selected list of 
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NATURE OBSERVATIONS 
IN THE ALLEGANY STATE PARK 


By 
Dr. Cartos E. CUMMINGS 


Director of Visual Education 


Y FIRST visit to the Allegany Park region was in early 

June, 1921. Having heard vague but interesting rumors 

concerning the abundance of certain ophidians in the 

Indian Reservation, our party, consisting of CharlieSnyder, 
James Savage, Dr. Van Bergen and the writer, started out to 
investigate. We followed the usual route through Gowanda and 
Salamanca, and continued down through Red House and across 
the bridge on the State Road. Securing the services of a young 
Indian, we proceeded to explore one of the numerous runs leading 
off to the westward from the railroad tracks. Evidently, the 
serpent tribe in the neighborhood had been advised of Charlie 
Snyder's appearance, for they were very conspicuous by their 
absence. I was fortunate, however, in discovering the recently 
shed skin of a four-foot specimen which proved that the locality 


was not entirely devoid of snakes. 
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But it turned out to be a day of very unusual interest, for 
on this trip I made the acquaintance of two plants hitherto entirely 
unknown to me. Passing through the woods at an elevation of 
about 2,000 feet, I discovered my first Clintonia umbellata. Though 
we subsequently found that this Clintonia was so common in the 
Park as to be a dominant plant, I shall never forget my first sight 
of it. The leaves spring directly from the ground, very much as 
do those of the common yellow form, but differ in possessing a 
fuzzy pubescence. From the center of the leaf-cluster, which 
may present three to seven leaves, arises the slender stem, on the 
top of which a beautiful cluster of white lily-like flowers is borne, 
the petals being splashed with magenta, making a most exquisite 
combination. Later on, at other seasons, magnificent specimens 
of this plant were found on Jones Hill, but, despite their great 
profusion and perfection, never quite succeeded in producing the 
same thrill as did these first-discovered individuals. 

Later in the day, as we were about to start for home, Mr. 
Savage produced a splendid plant of the big, round-leaf green 
orchid. As this was new to me, I quite envied him his luck in 
its discovery. Wishing to photograph the plant as a record, I 
entered a small patch of deep wood adjoining the road to find 
suitable shade, and to my great surprise and joy I found a second 
and even more perfect specimen growing in just the spot which 
I would have selected for making a suitable photograph. As can be 
imagined, I lost no time in preparing a record of this, one of the 
most exquisite of our wildflowers. In later seasons, Orbiculata and 
I became much better acquainted, but I doubt if it is anywhere in 
this region so abundant that its finding is not an event. 

Later, in July, I became more familiar with what is now the 
headquarters’ region of the State Park. We made several trips 
preliminary to the opening of the camp, and our impressions were 
not particularly favorable. It happened to be a very dry season; 
a rather unusual condition, judged from our later experiences. The 
blackberries had dried to small brown clusters of seeds and the 
lack of flowering plants was most apparent. I do not know of 
any region where weather conditions are so variable. ‘Two years 
ago, Frank Johnson was complaining bitterly that so few plants 
had reached development and maturity, and the presence of 
orchids in full bloom in September indicates how uncertain and 
unusual the conditions may be. While the season of 1921 did 
not offer very much in the line of botanical interest so far as | was 
concerned, it was nevertheless very interesting in other ways. We 
were preparing to install and operate a camp in what a few weeks 
before had been practically an untouched forest of several years’ 
growth. The partridges were very numerous, and could be flushed 
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within a short walk of the camp. Woodcock were seen frequently. 
The main road which now leads up to the Girl Scout Camp and 
beyond was at that time the abandoned bed of the railroad, and 
the underbrush was thick and heavy on either side. Here Alex- 
ander and | had an interesting experience with a mother woodcock. 
The bird started out from beneath our feet and fluttered away 
with one wing sticking out at an absurd angle as though badly 
injured, practically turning somersaults in an apparently frenzied 
effort to escape. As it was then late in July, remembering the 
early nesting habit of the woodcock, we started in pursuit, only to 
realize after a few seconds, when the bird lifted itself from the 
ground in the full majesty of perfect flight, that we had again been 
fooled by this well known exhibition of maternal instinct. We 
consoled ourselves, however, with the thought that even had we 
not been so deceived, our chances of finding the fluffy young would 
have been very poor, as they undoubtedly were all frozen fast to 
the ground, relying on their protective coloring for concealment. 

Although with ensuing seasons, and the presence of a greater 
number of visitors each year, the birds will gradually retire to the 
more inaccessible parts of the wood, it is to be hoped that many 
of them will continue to nest and rear their young as of old. It 
would be hardly worth while to enumerate here a complete list of 
the species which were noted nesting in the Park, but as an evidence 
of the great abundance of bird life, | may be pardoned for listing 
a few species whose nests were observed and watched within the 
actual limits of the Society's camp. Many of our visitors last year 
will remember the junco which made a fruitless attempt to rear 
its young in the center of the automobile parking space. After 
many hairbreadth escapes from beneath the wheels of the entering 
cars, some of our visitors put up a small fence around the nest, but 
apparently the bird feared such conspicuous labeling of its home, 
and gave up the attempt. The previous season, another pair 
choosing as a home a spot almost in the center of the group of | big 
tents but a few feet from the main street, refused to be frightened 
and succeeded in raising a brood successfully, although their every 
domestic affair was watched with great interest from close range 
by our visitors. Several chestnut-sided warblers liked our camp 
site and as far as observed were successful in their household matters, 
but apparently bird homes and humanity will not mix in the 
majority of cases. 

Many tragedies must be reported. A pair of song sparrows 
started housekeeping in a tuft of grass immediately alongside the 
old road leading to the creek and, although jealously guarded by 
the parents as well as the campers, the nest was not a success. 
The young hatched, but disappeared before being able to fly, and 


while this may have been due to one of the numerous cats which, 
contrary to all camp rules, persisted in living with us, it was more 
likely the work of a red squirrel, as oneof theseubiquitous creatures 
was observed in the neighborhood witha young bird in its mouth. 
An aggressive campaign, diligently carried out, reduced the visiting 
cats to zero and decimated the red squirrel tribe in the neighbor- 
hood, but not until one of the latter had enlarged the opening in 
one of the bird houses to a point almost sufficient to permit the 
destruction of the brooding mother within. The big rain and the 
flood which came about the first of August was a catastrophe to 
some of our nesting visitors. A swamp sparrow which had built 
its home in a tuft of tall grass near the wading pond was com- 
pletely inundated, and a pair of chewinks whose home was in the 
blackberry bushes at the other end of the camp suffered the harrow- 
ing experience of having the entire under structure of their home 
completely washed out. While the parents probably escaped, the 
young birds were unquestionably submerged and drowned. The 
indigo birds and the cedar waxwings apparently led their young 
away from the old home without accident, but a nest of robins in 
the evergreen near the museum Tost three, if not all, of the callow 
fledglings. A cat accounted for at least one and probably the red 
squirrel the others. 

One of the most interesting of our bird visitors was the house 
wren. During the month of June last year, while we were engaged 
in putting up the canvas for the season, these birds were abundant. 
We would see them at all hours of the day, prowling around the 
tops and sides of the tents, and they seemed to consider that the 
rolled-back tent flap was an arrangement particularly contrived for 
their habitation. In fact, so numerous were these attempts that, 
despite the press and rush of camp preparation, several evenings 
were spent in an eleventh-hour attempt to provide bird houses for 
them. In one of the big tents on the farther side of the road the 
nest was completed and the eggs laid, and it was hoped that the 
tent could be left to them for their sole occupancy until the young 
were feathered, but the exigencies of a Sunday crowd rendered this 
impossible. One pair persisted in occupying the flap of one of the 
tents immediately opposite the dining room. After burning the 
midnight gasoline, Mr. Simmons completed a proper house for 
them, and bright and early the next morning brought it from the 
workshop on his way to breakfast. He placed it temporarily on 
a stump, and immediately after eating he went out to nail it to 
a tree for a permanent placing. To our great surprise the family 
had moved in in the fifteen minutes the house had been left to 
itself, and during all the time required to nail it to a tree the mother 
bird scolded him vigorously. No sooner had he gotten down from 
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the ladder than both parents were hard at work, carrying in 
material for the completion of the home. Mother Wren apparently 
had very positive ideas about the status of mere man about the 
house, for it was a very common sight during the chill nights which 
followed to see Mr. Wren huddled up in a round ball, out in the 
cold on the perch in front of the opening, while she attended to all 
matters on the inside. Under the flashlight he would blink lazily, 
shake himself, and settle back for another period of watchful waiting. 

Probably the most spectacular sight connected with my ex- 
perience in the Park was the wonderful exhibition of foxfire which 
was observed the first season. In opening up the road and clear- 
ing out the underbrush, the Indians pulled down and broke up a 
large number of decaying stumps. This occurred in the month 
of July, about a week before the formal opening of the Park. The 
tent which Dr. Van Bergen. and | were occupying was situated 
about where the office and headquarters were later installed. We 
had sought the shelter of our tent about sundown after a strenuous 
day and were about to retire, when the doctor left the tent for a 
drink of water. I heard him call, and realizing from his manner 
that something unusual was without, | followed him into the open. 
The night was cold and clear, without amoon. Overhead, the stars 
hung brilliantly just above the tops of the trees, while the ground 
below in every direction was glowing with what seemed to be a 
reflection of their brightness. On every hand, as far as the eye 
could see, shone ghostly flashes of blue light, gleaming with such 
vigor that it was quite possible to make our way about through 
the thickest of the trees without any other illumination. We 
picked up a number of these luminous spots, and when brought 
into the light of the lantern they proved to be merely chips of 
decaying wood While we were able in succeeding seasons to dis- 
play this wonderful phosphorescence to our campers, never again 
was it seen in the gorgeousness of that first night. The exhibition 
held forth for several evenings until the drying out of the fungus 
fibers caused it to dim and die away. 

I had always been interested in the statement made by Fabre 
that the light of the foxfire and the firefly could not be reflected, 
refracted or photographed, and was anxious to demonstrate this 
fact to my satisfaction. Consequently, a large and brilliantly- 
glowing chunk of the wood was picked up and carried into a dark 
tent. A graflex camera gave an image sufficiently sharp to focus 
in the ground glass, at once proving that the light could be refracted 
through a lens and reflected by a mirror. Plates, however, 
exposed for about six hours to the full influence of an f 4.5 lens 
gave no evidence of any image on being developed. It was my 
good fortune later, however, to have performed for me an 
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experiment demonstrating the actinic quality of this light beyond 
any argument. A friend of mine discovered a glowing phos- 
phorescent mass of dried meat and placed this on the glass side of 
a sensitized plate, interposing a coin, and on later development this 
plate showed a cleancut outline surrounded by a darkened area, 
proving that the phosphorescence of this type will photograph, 
although it must be admitted, to a very slight degree, requiring a 
very long and direct exposure to it. Attempts made by me to 
photograph directly the magnificent fireflies of the tropics through 
a lens have always resulted in failure, but if fortune ever favors 
me with another opportunity to study thesecreatures at close hand, | 
am planning to attempt the printing of a positive from a negative 
by direct exposure. We never failed each year to discover speci- 
mens of the big yellow Clitocybe illudens, well known as the jack- 
o -lantern, which gives off phosphorescent light from the gills while 
growing. Not only does it give off light, but the production of this 
light is accompanied by so much heat that it is quite perceptible 
when the hand is placed close to a confined mass of the plants. 

From the standpoint of the naturalist, the presence of dogs 
in the Park is very much to be regretted. While there may be no 
legitimate objection to these animals in the hunting season, they 
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are a great nuisance to the nature student. Last year we made 
and enforced a rule that no dogs could be brought into our camp, 
and while this rule was rendered necessary for other reasons, its 
enforcement reacted very decidedly in the matter of the abundance 
and variety of the mammals which visited our reservation. 

Several woodchucks had taken up their abode where we 
started to put up the tents, and one old fellow dug out his home 
almost under the men’s shower back of the kitchen. While we 
never became sufficiently acquainted with this particular individual 
to dignify him with a name, he very soon learned that our in- 
tentions were honorable and entered fully into the spirit of the 
occasion. More than once, while busy in the kitchen, we had the 
pleasure of a close-up interview with him at the door of his burrow, 
and while not responding directly to our attempts at conversation, 
his comical manner of inspecting us with one eye, and listening 
intently with one ear at a time showed that he at any rate was not 
overly proud. He seemed to find an unusual fascination in Charlie's 
bunk, and frequently our entry into the building was the occasion 
of his tumbling to the floor and scurrying outside. He seemed to 
realize that once outside he had nothing particular to fear, and 
would pause just at the edge of the platform, relax and watch our 
proceedings from within with the greatest interest. His ultimate 
fate was both sad and unfortunate, for apparently contaminated by 
the many porcupines which found the place to their liking, he had 
developed a taste for pine boards. This taste proved his undoing, 
for attracted to the kitchen door by the sound of gnawing wood, 
I perceived the nose of some animal in a pile of boxes, the re- 
mainder of the body being hidden. He passed away without pain, 
receiving in his head a leaden slug intended for one of his more 
destructive neighbors, and it must be stated that his demise was 
announced with great grief and received in the same fashion. 

The porcupines were an inveterate nuisance in the spring. 
Nature does some quaint and curious things, and not the least 
quaint and curious is the appetite of a porcupine for a hickory axe 
or shovel handle. Getting underneath the kitchen they gnawed 
the hard pine boards from below until in some places the flooring 
was not more than a quarter of an inch thick, and for many days, 
after retiring, as soon as the camp became quiet, our ears would 
be greeted by a steady crunch, crunch of one of these animals as 
his incisors gouged away at the floor of the building. So great was 
the destruction in the camp that we felt obliged to add our efforts 
to those of the Park authorities in thinning the number of these 
rodents, and the destruction of a half dozen in the neighborhood 
of the kitchen reduced the later damage to a minimum. As their 
bodies become very offensive if not properly cared for, their 
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funerals were quite elaborate. In one instance a lack of time and a 
very convenient woodchuck burrow a few feet from the dining- 
room door conspired to assist inthe ritual, and with the aidof a tent 
pole the corpse was deposited about two feet below the surface and 
carefully covered over. One morning, about a week later, we were 
surprised to find the surrounding ground covered with quills, and 
a considerable excavation. As the “porky’™ had been buried face 
down with the tail nearest the surface, we were rather interested 
to know what animal had succeeded in working down to the body 
without having difficulties with the terrible quills. Shortly after 
dark the following night, while we were walking down toward the 
kitchen, we noticed activities at the site, and the flashlight revealed 
a large and apparently hungry skunk, hard at work digging up 
the last fragments, and so busy was he that our approach with 
the flashlight did not discourage him in the least. Finally, how- 
ever, he discontinued his operations and after a careless glance 
in our direction leisurely strolled from view in the darkness of the 
road. The skunks were quite numerous, but apparently were not 
disturbed by our presence in the camp, for but seldom would they 
leave any disagreeable record of their visits. 

Later in the season the coons became both bold and numerous. 
Our attention was first called to their visits by a frantic cook 
who declared that on opening the kitchen door she saw just 
a few feet away, perched on a garbage can, an animal as big as a 
cow with a black mask on its face, which only her extreme agility 
permitted her to escape. During the camping season they con- 
fined their activities to tipping over the garbage cans and carrying 
off anything that could be carried. Later, after the campers had 
gone, they became bolder and entered the kitchen during the night. 
One animal in its exploration tipped over a small can of kerosene 
oil which had been placed convenient to the wood box for morning 
use in starting the fire, and left his tracks all over the kitchen floor 
so that we could trace his wanderings without difficulty. This 
coon apparently had a sense of humor, for he had climbed up onto 
one of the kitchen shelves and tipped the cover off a bowl of drip- 
pings. He apparently found this greasy material unattractive to 
his taste, and to show his lack of appreciation he carried from the 
floor and deposited in the bowl two large onions. 

The deer mice were everywhere. Frequently, when sitting in 
the dining room, we would see these little creatures run up the sheer 
side of the storehouse and disappear under the eaves. It seemed 
to be almost impossible to construct a building sufficiently tight to 
keep them out, and we found very frequent evidences of their 
visits. In the spring, nearly every washboiler or deep vessel in 
the storehouse contained several bodies of these mice that had 
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accidentally fallen in and been unable to climb the smooth walls of 
the tins. They apparently believe in preparation for cold weather. 
In one box of lantern globes which was filled with straw for packing, 
there was a small knothole, and one of the globes lay in such a 
position that its open end was convenient to this entrance. When 
the box was unpacked, the lantern globe was completely filled 
with a mixture of macaroni and raisins, apparently enough food to 
supply a whole family of whitefoots for a lifetime. The most 
interesting experience with these little mice happened three years 
ago. One of the ladies in the camp put her two youngsters to bed 
and, anticipating rain, covered the bed over with a canvas tent 
partition, the latter operation being performed about two o'clock 
inthe morning. On arising, she went to the bed to call the children 
and was rather startled to see a small brown creature dash fran- 
tically from the canvas covering as she started to remove it. 
Investigating further she discovered that a whitefoot had made a 
nest in the canvas and had deposited there six tiny pink babies, 
hardly larger thanabean. Later in the morning, notwithstanding 
that half a score of visitors were watching the performance, the 
mother mouse returned and in spite of her extreme fear, evidenced 
by her trembling and spasmodic movements, carried each of the 
youngsters, one at a time, to a place of safety. Father Mouse 
ventured as far as one corner of the tent, from which place of 
security he watched the rescue of his family. His apparent dis- 
inclination to expose himself to further danger caused one of the 
ladies to exclaim with feeling: “Now, isn't that just like a man!” 

The chipmunks were numerous, but seldom permitted close 
acquaintance. The openings to their burrows were scattered all 
over the camp, and the sudden disappearance of their striped 
bodies as they scampered across the leaves was so instantaneous as 
to almost create the impression that they vanished into thin air. 
They were apparently very fond of salt, greasy food, and were 
continually coming into the kitchen to regale themselves on what- 
ever could be found in the line of bacon grease or lard, which they 
could get at. 

While the cottontail rabbits were seldom conspicuous around 
the camp, an auto ride in the evening afforded many opportunities. 
of seeing not only rabbits but various other forms of animal life. 
On one occasion, the writer was greeted by a wonderful view of a 
coon sitting in the moonlight a few feet from the road, watching 
the car with great interest, and at another time, a beautiful black 
squirrel, the only one observed in my stay at the camp, bounded 
along the road, across the ditch and over the meadow, finally taking 
refuge in a tall tree. As he progressed with magnificent leaps, his 
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bushy tail flung behind like a plume, he appeared almost as large 
as a domestic cat. 

The smallest of the mammals seen commonly about the camp 
were the bats, whose well known proclivities for getting into 
people's hair in search of insects caused them to be greatly feared by 
a large number of our visitors. Attracted by the kitchen lights, 
they were very frequently seen fluttering around, snapping up the 
numerous gnats and flies from the air. So great was the fear of 
some of our kitchen people, that we were obliged to close up every 
opening through the screening, although, personally, | was very 
much more interested in watching their marvelous flight than 
apprehensive that my hair was in danger. 

It is quite a big jump from bats to bears, but without doubt 
one of these large animals paid us a visit early in the season before 
the camp was opened. There were three of us in the camp at the 
time, sleeping in separate tents at the western end, and all of us 
were awakened about midnight by a terrific snorting. Each of us 
accused the other of being an unusually efficient snorer and, of 
course, we all three denied the imputation that we could snore 
loud enough to awaken anyone in a tent fifty feet away. Later in 
the day, more tangible evidences were discovered and a story 
brought to us by one of the rangers that the bear had continued 
on his exploration and proceeded to a camp farther down the road 
where his activities awakened the man in charge. Advancing to 
the fray, armed with a trusty flashlight, he saw the bear in the 
kitchen scooping out the contents of a can of dried apricots that 
had been put to soak. Being city-bred, the man was very much 
more frightened than the bear, and the latter continued his 
delightful occupation until, the entire can being consumed, he 
leisurely turned and made his way into the woods, not to be seen 
again so far as our record goes. 

The tribe of the serpent is quite well represented in the Park 
region. As these creatures are not difficult to capture, and owing 
to their feeding habits can readily be kept in captivity, we usually 
had on hand a half dozen or more species in the cages of the muse- 
um. Most of our visitors quite lost their horror of snakes when 
separated by a substantial screen, and a good many of them 
became quite interested. The garter snakes, of course, are every- 
where, and one specimen was captured over thirty inches long and 
two inches in diameter through the body. This particular species 
brings forth its young alive, and several families were born in the 
garter-snake cage. The young were about one eighth of an inch 
in diameter and three inches long, and apparently quite active. 
We fed the garters on small frogs, and on one occasion two of them 
simultaneously seized the same frog. The common habit is to 
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seize the frog from behind, swallowing the head last. After a half 
hour's struggle, during which time the projecting hind legs of the 
frog effectually prevented any further advance in either direction, 
the snake which had fastened to the frog’s head was obliged to 
withdraw. 

The milk snakes were frequently found under big stones, and 
when the parking space was cleared for the cars, quite a few of them 
were caught .The striking markings on their bodies made them 
very conspicuous in the cage and they were apparently the most 
restless in captivity, as they were continually climbing up the 
sides in their endeavors to get out. 

The smaller red-bellied snakes of two species were not difficult 
to secure and were usually represented in the collection. For 
exquisite beauty, the choice must be made between the ring snake 
and the green snake. The green snake is of a beautiful grass- 
green color, the body being smooth and unmarked. It is very 
graceful in its movements and usually submitted to handling with- 
out protest. The ring neck is a smaller snake and its coloring has 
been well defined as silver above and pure gold below, the golden 

ellow being carried around the neck in the form of a collar or ring. 

his variety was not abundant, but sufficient were found to enable 
us to display at least one most of the time. We attempted to 
constitute ourselves a sort of society for snake-preservation, and 
not only in our own camp but wherever opportunity offered, made 
every effort to discourage the killing of snakes of all kinds. Our 
specimens were held for a short time and released after a period of 
captivity, apparently none the worse. 

The only exception to this idea of snake-protection was the 
case of the water snake whose vicious temper and well known 
proclivities in the line of fish destruction may have been a suffi- 
cient excuse for the blacklist on which he was placed. They were 
frequently seen swimming about the creek with small fish in their 
mouths, and occasionally where the fish was so large as to be un- 
manageable, were observed to carry their prey ashore before con- 
suming it. One large specimen of this variety was taken at the 
trout pool beneath the first bridge beyond the camp. A well- 
directed boulder reduced him to a condition where he could be 
drawn from the water, and after being brought to the road, his 
execution was finished by severing the spinal cord with the blade 
of a knife. Believing the snake to be dead, we were about to cast 
the body aside when it apparently revived somewhat and gave a 
very vivid and convincing exhibition of something which a snake 
cannot do, according to many authorities. We are led to be- 
lieve that a snake progresses by means of a definite action of the 
ribs and that his motion must always be in a forward direction. 
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This particular snake thought differently, for the body moved very 
rapidly in our direction, tail first. As he approached, with the 
tail waving about in an aimless fashion, he came in contact with 
one of our shoes, and the tail inserted itself in front of the heel. 
Apparently believing that it was some kind of a hole, the rest of the 
body followed. Reaching a crack in the plank, progress was con- 
tinued through that opening, until finally the cutting off of the 
head assured us that at least that particular snake would eat no 
more fish. We are all familiar, of course, with the story that a 
decapitated snake will not die until sundown, the idea being based on 
the spasmodic action of the body muscles when uncontrolled by 
the head, so that the movement of the snake in itself was not 
strange, but that the creature, no matter how badly injured, could 
crawl backwards was disputed by several scientists to whom we 
related our experience. However, we are consoled by the statement 
of Mr. Ditmars that it is quite possible, and we are prepared to 
maintain our observation in spite of statements to the contrary. 
Most of the Park snakes are viviparous, but the black snake, the 
milk, and the grass snake lay eggs. We were not fortunate in 
finding any eggs of the black snake; in fact, the writer never saw a 
specimen of this variety in the Park, but we did secure eggs of the 
green and the milk snake. For some reason these eggs failed to 
hatch, probably due to the fact that they were kept in too damp 
a place, although the attempt was made to keep them in conditions 
similar to those where they were laid. 

The insect life was most profuse and interesting. During the 
rainy evenings of June, the screening of our tents would be a living 
wall of night-flying Lepidoptera. The hawk moths of various 
species were most abundant, and possibly the commonest of these 
was the waved sphinx, a big, blundering fellow which seemed to 
have no particular steering gear and flew aimlessly about the light. 
This variety possesses a sharp tibial spur, and occasionally on 
being taken up in the fingers would inflict a very painful “sting.” 
We counted no less than a half dozen beautiful green lunas on the 
screen of a single tent at one time. Jo and polyphemus were 
common, but, strange enough, in the three seasons the writer does 
not remember having seen a single mature cecropia, although the 
larvae were plentiful enough. The whitefaced hornet occasionally 
selected the tents for home sites, and there were one or two of the 
round paper nests hanging from the trees. We usually managed 
to have one or more of the monarch butterflies undergoing their 
wonderful metamorphosis, and many other varieties produced 
their cocoons in the cages, these hatching out during the winter 
and spring. Many of our visitors made the acquaintance of 
the io caterpillar, a beautiful green larva whose body is covered 
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with spines having a poisonous, needle-like black tip. The writer's 
first experience with this variety was a very painful one, as seizing 
a branch of a tree to push it to one side, he grasped a full grown, 
healthy specimen without noticing its presence. The pain pro- 
duced was exquisite, and in a few seconds the entire hand and arm 
were drawn into a rigid cramp which lasted for several minutes. 
Fortunately, the effect was not of long duration although the sore- 
ness in the hand persisted for several hours. An instance was 
related to us where one of these caterpillars, being sat upon, caused 
the sitter to remain several days in bed. 

The botany of the Park is so comprehensive and so big a 
subject, that it would be useless to attempt to go into detail here, 
especially considering my very superficial knowledge. We have 
mentioned, briefly, the fact that the plants do not seem to pay 
much attention to the particular time of year, and a rather peculiar 
fact also noted is that there seems to be quite a few well defined 
botanical areas. Species lavishly abundant in one spot, may be 
absolutely impossible to find in another but a short distance away. 
One of the commonest of the wildflowers in the camp area is the 
purple-fringed orchid (H. psychodes), and one or two specimens of 
the white-fringed were also found. The Park is not particularly 
luxuriant in members of this family, but specimens of the pink 
lady's slipper, lady's-tresses (Spiranihes), coral root, and the big. 
round-leafed green orchid were taken and identified. Ferns are, of 
course, everywhere, and | understand that Alexander has listed 
twenty-seven varieties. Space prevents any discussion of the pro- 
fuse fungus life, but as this properly comes under the heading of 
botany, we would better leave this for a subsequent discussion by 
one more familiar with it. 
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TENTS, PORTABLE HOUSES 
COTS, MATTRESSES 
CANVAS COVERS 
ETC. 
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“ANYTHING MADE OF CANVAS” 
AT BARGAIN PRICES 
Catalog gladly mailed on request 


CARNIE-GOUDIE MFG. CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WALBRIDGE 2CO. 


GOOD MARDWARE AN SPORTING GOODS 
PHONE SEN.SI70 BUFFALO 392-394 main st. 


“S5 Years Useful Service in Buffalo” 
| —and Still Growing Up! 


Hardware Tools, Sporting Goods, Cutlery 

Silverware, Chinaware, Housefurnishings 

Ranges, Washers, Sweepers, Paints, Yard 
and Garden Tools, Auto Supplies 


| 
| | Now Building America’s Finest Hardware Store! 


At Corner Court and Franklin Streets 
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Photography is a Real Hobby 
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Motion Pictures the 
Kodak Way 


With the Cine-Kodak, personal “movies” of the 
people and things that interest you are as easy 
to e€ as sna . The Cine-Kodak is 
remarkably compact, but it makes wonderful 
motion pictures. @ Motion pictures the Kodak 
Way is a new idea, and you'll want to know 
about it. Let us show you by actual demon- 
stration on the screen, either in the 
store or at your home. 


J. F. ADAMS 


459 Washington St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
= Seneca 0940 


What’s Your 
Hobby ? 
AYBE it’s golf, 


maybe it’s tennis, 
maybe baseball—anyway 


Good Hiking Shoes 


whatever itis, you’ll want 
the proper paraphernalia, 
thecorrect clothes. You’ll 
find them in the Sport 
Shop—at very modest 
prices. 


The Sport Shop ¢ 


The Kleinhans ©». 


FOR MISSES and WOMEN 
—Heavy tan calfskin Oxfords 
with extension soles and rub- 
ber heels; sizes 2% to 8, $7.50. 
FOR BOYS and YOUNG 
MEN—tTan calfskin Boots; 
heavy tanned oak sole, broad 
toe, rubber heel; sizes 114% 
to 2—$4.00; sizes 2144 to 5— 
$4.50. 
Main Floor—Pearl Street 


ADAM, MELDRUM & 
ANDERSON COMPANY 


Forms the 
distinction. 


GOOD FURNITURE 


keynote to a home of 
Our store is replete 


with a thousand and one entrancing 
occasional pieces. @ Mah-Jong and 
Bridge Tables in decorated black 
lacquer hold especial favor this year. 


ELLICOTT STREET 
AT MOHAWK 
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Vhop on Delaware Ave 


Chocolates and Bonbons 
y Supreme in Quality 


Largest variety beautiful 
Baskets and Boxes 


252 Delaware Ave. 


We solicit the patronage of a clientele whose 
requirements are artistic and efficient service 
in the decorating and furnishing of the home. 
M. J. Donovan & Associates 
Decorator of Interior 366 Delaware Ave. 


PETER PAuL @ Son, INCc. 


Stationers, Engravers and Printers 
GIFTS D CARDS 


256 Delaware Ave. (above Chippewa) 


Accredited Agency For 


The 
FARCE Arch-Aid Boot Shop 


in Delaware Court 
The Avenue at Chippewa 
SHOES 


BUFFALO 


THIRD FLOOR 


Che Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 


Now owns over 40,000 lantern slides. 
friends are privileged to borrow sets. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, PLEASE CALL AT THE 
VISUAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Members and their 


LIBRARY BUILDING 


WORK’S ART GALLERY 
EASTER CARDS: Unusual? Yes 


And there’s a bargain room 
1077 Elmwood Avenue 


Let us make Lantern Slides of your 
Pet Negatives 
ART SLIDE STUDIO 


52 Niagara Street, Law Exchange Bldg. 
Telephone, Seneca 6346 


Laverack & Haines 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
(Agents for the insured) 


INSURANCE OF EVERY KIND 
PLACED WITH THE INSURED’S 
INTERESTS SOLELY IN MIND 


Seneca 2522 122 Pearl St. 


Auto Finishes. 


AVE THE SURFACE with Pratt & Lambert Varnish 
Products—‘‘61”’ Floor Varnish, the all-round household 
varnish; Vitralite, the Long-Life Enamel, and Effecto 


Sold by Buffalo’s leading Paint and Hardware dealers. 
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Get Out Into the Open and be Athletic Wp 23 


LET IT BE YOUR HOBBY 
to secure your photo material and apparatus from 


BUFFALO PHOTO MATERIAL CO. 


George J. Mason, Proprietor 41 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO’S FINEST KODAK SHOP 


JOHN F. MACKLIN CO. 
ATHLETIC AND POLO OUTFITTERS 
All Makes of Tennis Rackets, Prices from $1.50 to $15.00 


All Makes of Tennis Balls, $6.00 a doz Tennis Rackets Restaang 
Polo Mallets and Polo Balls Golf Sticks and Golf Balls Golf Bags and Steward's Irons 


470 ELmwoop AvENUE Tupper 5072 Burra.to, New Yorx 


AN INVESTMENT IN USEFULNESS 


THE PRANKLIN CAR 


The Franklin has never been sold on anything else but its performance. 
And because this performance is something that can be put into real 
figures, it has become a standard of comparison in the automobile field. 


OSTENDORF MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


1221-1223 MAIN STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Long Distance 4 Tube 
Radio Sets $98.50 


Should Be $175.00—Complete S. P. 2 Outfit 
Loud Speaker Not Included 
This sale of radio sets affords an unusual y ia to the people 


of Buffalo. A number of families have already been made happier by 
the possession of one of these wonderful Sass 


$10 First Payment Brings Outfit to Your Home 
Balance in Small Monthly Payments 


J.N.:ADAM &CO. 


Rnown mn for Service, Quality and (ow Frices 


Music Store, Washington Street 
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Working Hard At A 
Hard Job 


HE electric business is not a picnic. We 

have 130,000 customers who depend on 
us for service. We are on the job 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week, 52 weeks a year. 
And each day, each week, each year, means a 
greater and greater demand for what we have 
to sell. 


More than a thousand people are required 
to look after the vast detail of serving this 
great City with energy to light its homes and 
turn the wheels of its industry. There are 
meters to be read, new equipment to be 
installed, old to be repaired, bills to be made 
out, other bills to be paid, wires to be strung, 
cables to be laid, and meanwhile, service must 
go on without interruption so that when 
light is needed it will be available, and when 
a switch is thrown a motor will begin to hum. 


All this must be done in the most efficient 
and economical manner so that the rates will 
remain at the lowest possible level and the 
highest standard of service be maintained. 


There is more to the electric business than 
the turning of a water wheel or the taking of 
money through a wicket. It is a hard game, 
but a worth-while one, because its goal is 
service. 


BUFFALO GENERAL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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MMI 


Just a glance at any page of 
this magazine will tell you 
about our hobby. We print 
Hossies and are glad to 
submit it as evidence of our 
ability. @ Your story needs 
just as appropriate, although 
perhaps different, treatment. 
Let our service department 
suggestaplan. © © © 


BAKER, JONES, HAUSAUER, Inc. 
45 CARROLL ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Our Friends Who Return With Spring 


gb cordially welcome the birds, animals 
and flowers of spring, we should know 
them by sight and by name. The Spencer 
Delineascope with the Society’s free library 
of nature slides will add much to the pleas- 
ure of recognizing our little friends 
as they return to summer in the 
— The Model ‘E” fa pa 

ineascope is a compact and dur- 
ed yay Hrd i sig apr —_ able machine, ideal for home use. 


plete with powerful lamp, cord, slide It instructs as it entertains. For 
carrier and case. 


prompt delivery, call Tupper 0021. 


MADE IN BUFFALO BY 
THE SPENCER LENS CO. 
442 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Have a “Speaking Mipuetatonce” With 
| 
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Che Butfaln Society of Natural Sriences 


SEE AMERICA FIRST! 


The following sets of United States scenery are suggested 
to those planning summer trips or tours. 


M-640 Chicago to California over 
the Sante Fe—Part I 
Courtesy of Sante Fe Railroad. 
M-641 Chicago to California over 
the Santa Fe—Part II. 
Courtesy of Sante Fe Railroad. 
M-293 Mesa Verde National Park. 
Courtesy of Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
M-668 Across Canada—Maritime 
Provinces to Winnipeg. 
Courtesy of Canadian Pacific Ry. 
M-669 Across Canada—The Prai- 
ries and Rockies. 
Courtesy of Canadian Pacific Ry. 
M-670 Across Canada—British Co- 
lumbia, Vancouver and 
Alaska. 
Courtesy of Canadian Pacific Ry. 
987 Canadian Pacific Scenery. 
297 California. 
298 Pacific Northwest. 
299 New Mexico. 
301 Yosemite National Park. 
327 Grand Canon. 
328 San Francisco. 
329 San Diego and Monterey. 
330 Tioga Road and Lake Tahoe. 
331 Pasadena and Los Angeles. 
332 Desert of California. 
333 Sequoia Park and Big Trees. 
335 Utah. 
336 Colorado. 
841 Arizona. 
343 Canadian Rockies. 
344 Glacier National Park. 
845 Mt. Rainier National Park. 
346 Mt. Desert, Maine. 
399 Cape Cod. 
423 Gloucester and Vicinity. 
431 Highways and Byways of 
New England. 
435 The Berkshires. 
460 New Hampshire. 
461. Connecticut, 
474 Rhode Island. 
M-485 Boston, a Little Journey 
‘Round the Hub, 


M-498 Quaint Nantucket and 
Martha's Vineyard. 

M-503 California, the Nation's 
Winter Playground. 

M-504 Maine, the Nation's Summer 
Playground. 

M-522 The icturesque North 


Shore. 
M-553 Niagara Falls. 
M-554 Washington, D. C. 
M-588 The Heart of the White 
Mountains. 
M-603 From Sea to Sea. 
M-605 Vermont. 
M-606 The White Mountains. 
M-853 Boston and Vicinity. 
M-862 Historic Boston. 
M-945 Scenes Along the New Eng- 


land Seashore. 
M-946 Cape Ann, the Artists’ 
aradise. 


814 Allegany Park. ~ 
M-722 Glen Iris—Caneadea Coun- 
cil House. 
M-903 Lakes and Glens of New 
York State. - 
M- 40 Gettysburg. 
M- 22 Interesting Scenes in United 
States. 
M- 44 New South. : 
M- 31 Washington,-D. C. 
M- 24 Panama Canal. 
843 Garden of the Gods and 
Colorado. 
M- 1 Grand Canon. 
M-840 Grand Canon. 
M-550 Mammoth Cave. 
744 National Parks. 
M- 12 Our Great West. 
M- 2 Yellowstone National Park. 
711 Yellowstone. 
784 Yellowstone. 
M- 8 Yosemite Valley. 
M-695 Yosemite, 


Our sets on National Parks are being continually increased. 
We expect to add new material on Rocky Mountain Park, Grand 
Canon, Yellowstone, Glacier, Zion, and others in the near future. 


Inquire at the Slide Counter. 
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A Growing Boy Can’t 


far, Wear This Year’s 
ie oa Coat Next Year 


a EITHER are yesterday’s electric facili- 
: ties adequate to supply today’s demand. 
Year by year boys need larger coats. Year by 
ray ist 136 year we must add to our equipment in order 

Bs that you may have electric service. 


In 1910 this Company was serving 15,000 
customers; in 1916 we had 35,000; today we 
have 130,000. How many will we have next 
year? Nomancan say definitely, but whether 
the increase be small or great we must be 
ready to serve each and every one. That is 
part of our job as the servant of Buffalo. 


During the last decade it has been neces- 
sary to put more than $16,000,000 into 
equipment in order to keep pace with the 
demand for service. While you have been 
reading this advertisement, electrical appar- 
atus representing an investment of more than 
$27,000,000 has been working for you, sup- 
plying you with a service you cannot do 
without. 


BUFFALO GENERAL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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FOREWORD 


ECAUSE the study of great pictures offers a fertile source 
of pleasure and personal growth, the Visual Education 
Department has been at work for some time past building 
up a definite program to make this study possible. It has 

prepared nearly forty outlines, of which six only are given in this 
number cf Hopsies as typical. The remaining outlines, in type- 
written form, may be had at the counter. 

Some of the lectures are already in circulation and all others in- 
dicated in the outlines will appear at the rate of about one a month 
until the list is complete. The Department also has some forty sets 
of art slides without manuscripts which may be found useful in a 
variety of ways. The list of this miscellaneous material will be 
found on the outside back cover of this magazine. 

The Renaissance border, enclosing the famous “Mona Lisa,” 
appearing on this month's cover was designed and executed by 
Mr. William Wild of East Aurora. 

A delightful article on the many walking trips in which amateur 
hikers will revel, is scheduled to appear in the June Hossiges. Prof. 
W. P. Alexander is preparing the text and Dr. C. E. Cummings the 
illustrations. 


Hopssies—Ten cents per copy, $1.00 per year. 


Jacos F. Scuoe.txopr, President J. F. Scnoertxorpr, Jr., Vice-President 
Horace B. Pomeroy, Treasurer R. J. H. Hutton, Vice-President 


Schoellkopf, Hutton & i 


INCORPORATED 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We will be pleased to furnish, on request, a selected list of 
investment offerings for your consideration 


MARINE TRUST BUILDING SENECA 8060 


GREENHOUSES Lancaster, N. Y. 


THREE STORES 
Hotel Statler 
304 Main Street —& ee pe 
260 Delaware Ave. HALF A MILLION SQ. FT. OF GLASS 
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Pictures 


THE ENJOYMENT OF PICTURES 
By FRANCES E. OLIVER 


AN you, for a moment, imagine a world without pictures? 

Or can you fancy how empty your home would be if the 

pictures in it were suddenly taken away? If you would 

like to do something rather interesting, review the history 

of the pictures that have come into your home and become a part 

of your daily life; try to settle in your own mind whether they 

really represent your standards of appreciation. Are there any 

among the pictures which you possess that you have outgrown or 

any that once meant more to you than they do now? If your fairy 

godmother should offer to bring you off-hand the twenty pictures 

that you would most wish to own, how would you go about 
choosing them? 


Very few of us realize that there is an unexplored field of joy 
and profit in the world’s great pictures. There is probably no 
study that will enrich our lives more certainly or more fully than 
a quest for the beauty that lurks only partly revealed in the world's 
accumulation of great pictures. Partly revealed? Nay, wholly 
concealed, if one has not learned how to unlock the door to this 
richest of civilizations treasure-houses. But it is not a difficult thing 
to learn, granted only that one is willing to accept the right way. 
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We can hardly believe that time and effort given to the study 
of pictures will deepen life’s experience as the pursuit of literature 
does, or broaden one’s sympathies as travel does; and yet it will 
do all this and more. For the art of any people or any period 
embodies the noblest aspirations of that people or period. To 
study, therefore, the great pictures that we are heirs to; to sound 
the depths of their real meaning; to understand their message, is 
to experience something of what the artist felt who created them; 
to catch his inspiration; to see the beauty that he sought to in- 
terpret. Once seen, this beauty becomes ours for all time. Duncan 
Phillips has well expressed it: “The influence of great art on re- 
ceptive spirits is as great as any influence on earth . . . Great 
art passes into our consciousness, there to abide.” 

There is no longer any excuse for the plea that one knows 
nothing about art. Only those need remain unenlightened who 
refuse to let the light of beauty shine into their lives. These latter 
days have produced great art-critics, who have looked with kindly 
sympathy on the world’s great pictures and who will lead us in 
turn to become art-critics,. that is, people who can understand, 
appreciate and interpret worth-while pictures. And not only can 
we experience the joy that comes from knowing great pictures, but 
we can be the means of raising the standard of art production and 
of keeping alive a demand for it; for art cannot exist without 
appreciative understanding. 

It is really a matter of education. We must be taught to see 
what there is in a picture. Those who are content with the cus- 
tomary way of viewing pictures are doomed to blindness still. 
They will never understand who simply glance at a picture and say, 
| like it’ or “I don't like it.’ There is but one right way to see 
a picture and that is through the eyes of the person who painted it. 
We must know the artist himself and the influence that made up 
the sum of his life and his aspirations. _We must learn the a, b, c, of 
the language in which he speaks. 

And this brings us back to the point at which we started, the 
supposed gift of our fairy godmother. Before we had learned what 
to see in pictures we should not know how to choose; and after we 
had learned, we might find it hard to limit our choice to twenty. 


AN OpporTUNITY TO STUDY PICTURES 


The Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences purposes through its 
Visual Education Department to give to all who wish it the means 
of becoming acquainted with the world’s great masters and their 
pictures. It already has a number of illustrated lecture-sets in- 
terpreting the works of the great painters of the world; and to these 
it is constantly adding. By the first of next October the list will 
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include several more of those artists whose names have become 
household words. Ultimately the lectures will cover pretty thor- 
oughly the message of painting from the early Italian to the 
American of to-day. The Society hopes in this way to bring home 
to the people of Buffalo as much pleasure in seeing good pictures 
as familiarity with good music through the victrola, the piano- 
player and the radio has brought. 

The lectures are written for the laity, for those who ‘don’t know 
anything about art’ but who yet wish to know. .Taken in the 
right way, as a means to an end and not as a finality, these lectures 
are planned to foster a desire to know more about great pictures™ 
together with a deep and genuine appreciation of what is really 
beautiful in them. This should lead to a desire to be surrounded 
with such pictures as stir the noblest of our emotions. For in the 
final analysis, if we come to know great pictures, we shall feel them; 
we shall go further than the old London art-dealer who said that 
he had been taught to understand pictures through his eyes, not 
his ears. We shall even be able to enjoy good pictures without 
titles, and pictures by nameless artists, just as we can enjoy the 
song of an unseen bird in a thicket. 

In time, the Society hopes to create a circulating library of great 
pictures. It has the nucleus of such a library now; and it will 
gladly accept gifts of pictures to add to this collection from public- 
spirited citizens who, themselves appreciating the pleasure to be 
found in pictures of real worth, are willing to share this pleasure 
with others. 

There are many clubs, schools and other organizations that 
have made liberal use of such lecture-sets as the Society already 
has in circulation. Letters of appreciation from many of these 
people indicate the interest that already exists in the work which 
the Society's program will make possible. In order that these 
organizations may know what there will be to select from, a 
number of outlines for profitable study have been made. ‘These 
outlines are suggestive only; the personnel of any club will de- 
termine what modifications in any outline will best meet the needs 
of its members. The Society will gladly co-operate with any group 
of people wishing to pursue a special course of art study. 


MoTIVE IN STUDYING PICTURES 


There is probably no surer way of gaining such knowledge or 
power as we covet than through what educators today call ““mo- 
tivation.’ We would know great pictures. Let us study them 
with the idea of using our knowledge for some definite purpose. 
lor example, some organization may plan to use its appreciation 
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of good art in selecting a picture by a modern American artist to 
give to our own Albright Art Gallery, or a group of people may 
choose to give one or more pictures to one of the schools. For the 
latter purpose, there are several kinds of prints to be had, beautiful 
in themselves, giving reproductions of great pictures. Still another 
group might have in view the selection of fifty worth-while pictures 
for children. Or some group of people might create a little one- 
room art gallery with reproductions of inspiring pictures in some 
section of the city where there is a dearth of the good things of 
life. This might be done through some of the settlement houses, so 
called, or some of the churches. There is a College Settlement in 
one of our large cities that has a circulating library of framed . 
pictures. These it lends for a week or so at a time to the children 
whose bare lives the Settlement seeks to brighten. It does a 
rushing business. 

Or motives may be more subjective. Individuals may wish a 
very personal collection of pictures to meet their needs. Those 
who have recourse to good reading to carry them out of the hum- 
drum of life may find in pictures a more immediate support. Again 
it might be interesting to bring together in each room in a house, 
pictures that would give a certain unity of feeling. Then it might 
be a pleasure to collect pictures that express the spirit of certain 
seasons, Christmas, Easter, or Spring or Summer. These are 
merely suggestions. Hundreds of other motives will come crowding 
into fertile minds. 


PICTURES IN THE HOME 


There is much that we could learn from the Japanese about the 
appreciation of art inthe home. They have a delightful way of 
choosing but one thing of beauty which becomes the center of study 
and pleasure for a period of time, weeks or months as the case may 
be; and then this is put aside and a different object is enshrined in 
its place. How much pleasure we miss in treating the pictures in 
our homes as we do! At moving-time or house-cleaning time they 
are hung upon the walls and then forgotten, whereas they might be 
a source of real joy. Let us imagine one wall in the house reserved 
for a single picture, which is hung with considerable ceremony and 
then studied and enjoyed after the custom of the Japanese. After 
a time, this picture might be removed and another might take its 
place, the change being made not casually but almost as a rite. 
And this idea might be enlarged to include the exchange of pictures 
among friends, the placing of the picture in its shrine being made 
ceremoniously. Let us celebrate the acquisition of a new picture 
as we celebrate birthdays and other anniversaries. 
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And would not a sensitiveness to beauty in pictures and a 
greater love for them tend surely to raise the standard of art in 
other things in the home? Certainly this keener appreciation 
could not remain an isolated fact in our experience. 


LEARNING THE LANGUAGE OF ART 


It is probably safe to say that we can understand the art of 
today only in the light of the development of art from its early 
days, just as we understand our political institutions through the 
study of history. We shall wish to learn the language of art as 
we learn a foreign tongue, or as a musician learns the instrument 
from which he is to draw inspiring melodies. We shall bring to it 
the same patience, the same devotion, the same open-mindedness, 
knowing that in the end we are laying up for ourselves a new 
store of deep personal enjoyment, a rich fund of aesthetic pleasure 
which will be inexhaustible. In the ultimate analysis, what we 


James MeNeil Whistler 


Portrait of His Mother 
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gain from this study is going to be very personal. No twoof us are 
constituted in the same way emotionally. So, while we may study 
together in groups of sympathetic friends, we shall be swayed in 
our final enjoyment by our own deep-lying personality. 

The outlines that follow do not go further back than the Italian 
art of the thirteenth century. They begin with the fascinating 
study of early Florence, her history, her social conditions, and 
the art which grew out*of them, and they lead us through the 
Renaissance to the period of decline. Then there are suggestions 
for the understanding of Flemish, Dutch and German art, culmi- 
nating in the works of Rubens, Rembrandt and Diirer. Or, if we 
prefer, we can follow the story of art in Spain or France, in England 
or America. 

Whichever course we elect, we may wish to take the two pre- 
liminary lectures on How to Study Pictures. These lectures are a 
visualization of Mr. Charles H. Caffin’s book. They give a general 
survey of the whole field of painting. But there is so much more 
to survey than can possibly be condensed into two lectures, that 
those who have time may wish to supplement the lectures by read- 
ing the book. It was for this reason that the visualization of the 
book was attempted. And yet the condensed form of the book 
found in the lectures will prove a fairly adequate groundwork for 
the study suggested in the outlines. 


OUTLINES FOR STUDY 
EARLY FLORENTINE ART 


Historical Setting— 


Florence, Her History and Her Art: F. A. Hyett. 

Florence: John E. G. Gardner. 

Old Florence and Modern Tuscany: Janet Ross. 

Florence and Cities of Northern Tuscany: Edward Hutton. 
Men and Manners of Old Florence: G. Biagi. 


Collateral Reading— — 
The Medici: 
Lorenzo de’Medici the Magnificent: VonReumont. 
Lorenzo de’Medici and Florence in the Fifteenth Century: 
E. Armstrong. 


The Medici Popes: M. H. Vaughan. 
Monastic Life: 


Monastic Orders: Jameson 
Short History of Monks and Monasteries: Wishart. 
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- “Lectures— 


Giotto (to be written). 

Fra Angelico: Lecture 308, The Paisitsi Monks. 
Masaccio (to be written). 

Botticelli: Lecture 309. 

Ghirlandajo (to be written). 


FLEMISH ART IN THE SIXTEBNTH CENTURY 

Historical Setting— 

Famous Days and Deeds in Holland and Belaiunte Morris. 

Belgium, the Land of Art: William E. Griffis. 

Antwerp, an Historical Sketch: Wilfred C. Robinson. 

The Spell of Flanders: Edward N. Vose. 
Collateral Reading— 

Tapestries: 

Early Flemish Artists: William C. Conway. 

Lecture— 


Flemish Art in the Sixteenth Century (to be written). 


DutcH ART 
Historical Setting— 
Topics: 
The Story of Dutch Independence. 
The Growth of the Democratic Idea. 
Bibliography: 
Stories from Dutch History: Arthur E. Dawson. 
Famous Days and Deeds in Holland and Belgium: Morris. 
Rise and Decline of the Netherlands: J. Ellis Baker. 
Collateral Reading— | 
Luther and the Reformation: ‘ 
Luther and the Annals of the Reformation: Woodbury. 
Lectures— 
The Greater Genre Painters (to be written). 
The Lesser Genre Painters (to be written). 


WATTEAU AND THE FETES GALANTES 
Historical Setting— 
Topics: 
The Regency and Louis XV; Madame de Pompadour, 
Madame du Barry, The Luxembourg. 
Bibliography : 
The Old Régime; Catherine, Lady Jackson. 
The Court of Louis XV; Imbert de Saint-Amand. 
Woman in France, Volume |; Julia Kavanagh. 
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Lecture— 

Watteau and the Fétes Galantes. 


ART OF THE VICTORIAN PERIOD AND AFTER 
Historical Setting— 
Topics: 
Victoria; Edward VII; George V. 
Bibliography : 
England in the Nineteenth Century: Elizabeth Latimer. 
Short History of England: Edward Cheney. 
Social Life in England: M. B. Synge. 
Royal Palaces of England: R. S. Rait. 
Lectures: 
The Pre-Raphaelites (to be written). 
Later English Painters (to be written). 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Lecture 757. 


Forty RicH YEARS OF AMERICAN ART 


1850—18g90 
Historical Setting: 
History of the United States, Vol. 8: J. B. McMaster. 
Chronicles of America Series, Vol. 39: Yale University Press. 
Memories of a Hundred Years: Edward Everett Hale. 
Our Republic; S. E. Forman. 
New View-Points in American History: A. M. Schlesinger. 


Lectures— 
Formative Influences in American Art (to be written). 
The Growth of American Art (to be written). 
James McNeil Whistler: Lecture 894. 
John Singer Sargent (to be written). 


Mona LIsa 
Leonardo da.Vinci 


There are those who think Leonardo's Mona Lisa the greatest 
picture that has ever been painted. The French people, who own 
it, rate it at upwards of four million dollars. It is, perhaps, the 
only picture in the world about which everybody has a very 
decided feeling. There are those to whom the smile of Mona Lisa 
is divine, while to others it is compounded of everything that is 
sinister. The different meanings that have been read into that 
smile would fill volumes. To offer an interpretation of it would 
be to rob our readers of an opportunity to form their own. We 
offer only a suggestion,—that each one study this fascinating 
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picture, the smile, the pose, the hands, the drapery, the landscape, 
the relationship of each to the whole, until he determines for him- 
self whether or not he would wish always to live with it. 


PorTRAIT OF His MoTHER 
James McNeil Whistler 


At a casual glance this is a simple presentation of a dear, 
elderly lady. But look at it more attentively. Is it not rather 
a picture of motherhood in the quiet evening of life, lost in the 
contemplation of the fullness of years? See that yearning in the 
face and in the pose of the head which is the soul of motherhood! 
Catch the gentle strength and firmness on which one could always 
lean! See the peace that a life of devotion has wrought into the 
lines of the face and the pose of the figure! 

How beautiful the simplicity of it, how restful its lines! The 
few accessories, the wall, the curtain, the chair, the picture, the 
simple gown,—how superbly they are all held in place! Nothing 
intrudes. The picture tells only one thing,—the gentle story of 
sainted motherhood. Further study of it will reveal a hundred 
other beauties that space forbids here. 


ISLE OF THE DEAD 
Bocklin 

Here is the work of both poet and painter. How many of the 
poets have pictured the last journey as carrying the soul over 
quiet waters to a far-away isle. Do the upright lines of the picture 
spell hope and promise? Can you fancy what the effect would have 
been had the artist given a horizontal arrangement of lines? How 
different would have been the emotion which the picture excites 
if the figure in the boat had been seated or if it had been clothed in 
black! Can you understand what the artist meant by a rock- 
bound isle? And why the cypress trees? Why the frail bark? 
Is the story all explicitly told or do you find your imagination 
working all around it, weaving a thousands webs of delicate fancy? 

Do you find the pattern of the picture superbly decorative, its 
lines and its arrangement of light and dark appealing to you like 
the striking of rich chords of deep harmony? Is its meaning thin 
and superficial or does it sound the depths of life's reality? 

Those who know the colored picture must find the greatest 
pleasure in it. 


THE Fox CHASE 
Winslow Homer 


An expanse of undulating snow, wonderfully real, deep and cold; 
a heavy wintry sky, gray and bleak, emphasized by two small rifts, 
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through which a pale light falls on a brief strip of cold green sea; 
a few rocks, against which the pitiless water breaks into spray; 
against the white snow, a red fox and against the gray sky the 
more luminous blackness of crows. Nothing could be more daring, 
more decorative, more original. 

And the story? A tragedy. The weary fox will not outwit his 
pursuers in the impeding depth of snow. Two of them are al- 
ready upon him, and more are coming in that long line so suggestive 
of endlessness. Study the lines of the fox. How the length in- 
dicates flight, the pose of the head and the brush, vigilance, hope, 
gaminess; but how hopelessly the hind leg is buried in the snow! 
See how artistically the wing-expanse of one crow is cut off by the 
edge of the canvas. 

This picture is sometimes called “Winter.” It would be in- 
teresting to imagine five blank canvases on which five different 
artists, ourselves among them, had been asked to paint a picture 
that would give a feeling of winter. Would any of them, think 
you, give the feeling more profoundly than this one? 


LovE AND DEATH 
George F. Watts 


This English artist aimed to paint ideas that symbolize the 
great facts of life. Here he shows how the gray messenger, Death, 
comes to the home of Love, whom he makes always young, and 
how Love struggles passionately but unavailingly to keep her from 
entering. Mr. Watts worked long and patiently to make the up- 
lifted hand and arm of Death say, “I must,” not “I shall,’ and to 
give the idea of inevitableness in the heavy, slow movement. He 
studied to make Death beautiful, not ruthless. Death casts a 
shadow over Love; and in the struggle the wings of Love are 
crushed; the climbing, aspiring rosebush which Love had planted 
at the door is torn down. We may judge with what success Mr. 
Watts has told his story by the effect which his picture has upon 
us. It was his aim to give his idea simply and directly. 


AvE MarIA 
Horatio Walker 


This artist has spiritualized one of the homely facts of life. 
Out of the daily round of this laboring peasant, he shows us the 
beauty that lies in obedience to one of the fundamental laws of 
nature. He has made big and noble the toil of this simple member 
of our common brotherhood; he has made beautiful his child-like 
faith in the Eternal Goodness. One of the greatest charms of the 
picture is its absolute sincerity, its total absence of sentimentality. 
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The man does not pose; he is totally unconscious. The oxen are 
stolid cattle. Your mind plays around this typical incident, leads 
you out into vistas of man’s eternal dependence on the soil and the 
bounty of Divine Providence. It is the comforting story of 
the ages. 

Then we must see how artistically Mr. Walker has told his 
story. The rude cross with its symbolic figure lighted by the glow 
of the sunset sky; the lowly peasant and the beasts of toil united 
in thought; the wonderful stability of it-alf; the strength; the 
simplicity; these are all features of the highest artistic under- 
standing of how much to tell, how to tell it, what to leave to the 
imagination. 


THE SISTERS 
Frank W. Benson 
Buffalo owns this picture. One has only to go to the Albright 
Gallery to claim one’s share in it. Not all pictures show to equal 


The Sisters 
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advantage in a black and white print. To get the message of Mr. 
Benson one must be in the presence of the picture itself. Joy in 
life and particularly in God's out-of-doors,—this is what he says 
over and over again in all his pictures. He loves the sunshine and 
the pure, sweet breeze from heaven. He fills his pictures with 
them, and with joyous, lightsome color. In this charming picture 
you share the buoyant pleasure of two children in a summer day 
by the sea. It would be hard to find another artist whose work 
refreshes you like deep draughts of tonic air as Mr. Benson's does. 


SOME OF THE PICTURES IN THE ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY 


We of Buffalo are rich in possessing some of the finest works of 
modern artists. The best way to get at our own treasures is to go 
alone to our Art Gallery, preferably in the morning or in the very 
early afternoon, and preferably, also, on a day when there may be 
fewer other visitors than one sees on free days. If we should wish 
to sit long and thoughtfully before a picture and even to make a 
telescope of our half-closed hand to shut out conflicting lights, we 
should not then run so great a risk of being thought “‘queer.”’ 

Those who love color that fairly sings will linger long before 
Horatio Walker's ‘Sheep Shearing.” And they will not miss his 
superb characterization, particularly in the figure of the girl. They 
may even catch themselves pursing up their lips as she is doing in 
wielding her implement. And then, if they look long enough, 
perhaps something will move under the table. After they have let 
themselves enter into the spirit of the picture, they will surely 
discover many other things. 

Redfield has written his love for the bleak silences of winter in 
every stroke of his ‘Laurel Brook.” 

Feel the solemn hush of trees that stand in tall grace, bathed 
in a misty, frosty atmosphere, in Max Clarenbach’s “Winter on 
the Erft.” 

As you approach the doorway to the room where hangs Henri 
Martin's “Lovers” hand in hand, you will want to stop the moment 
you catch sight of them. From that distance you will see the sun- 
light fairly dance on his idealized figures and play among the 
leaves. You may feel that his lovers are symbolic rather than 
real; that the artist has a dreamy mysticism running through 
this picture. 

The ‘“Haymakers” by L’hermitte will repay long and sympa- 
thetic study. Realism you cannot fail to find in it; but you may 
find that realism very manly, very direct. You may find the 
story of lives sombered by toil, and painted in colors that help in the 
telling of the somber facts. You may want to dwell specially on 
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Horatio Walker Original in Corcoran Art Gallery 
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the woman's figure, feeling the modeling of her strong, sturdy body 
underneath her work-worn clothes. Can you read the story of her 
sweat-producing toil in the rendering of the bodice and the gritty 
hair and also in the~attitude of her resting body? In the 
grim struggle with the soil even the little children are needed. 
L’hermitte painted such pictures out of the fullness of his own 
experience. He knew, 


From the doorway, viewed at a favorable angle, you may catch 
the exhilarating atmosphere of Elmer Schofield’s “At the Cross- 
roads." Perhaps you will love the cosy way in which the pictur- 
esque buildings snuggle into the corner of the road and the play of 
light and shade over them. 


Surely Charles Emile Jacques knows sheep. Perhaps you love 
them, too, at the hour of evening twilight, as he has painted them 
in ‘In Pasture.’ How peaceful the whole world is as he has made 
us see it here. 


Where one artist finds his inspiration in the deep woods, another 
in the silence of winter snows, there are those who love the life of 
busy city streets. Raffaélli is one of these. A Frenchman, say 
rather a Parisian, he gives us the atmosphere of the Boulevards of 
Paris. Stand before his Porte St. Denis, not too near, and feel the 
movement of one of the great Parisian thoroughfares, the surge of 
the life of its work-a-day folks. Raffaélli weaves no romance 
about his subjects, he has no poetical sentiment about it. It is 
the realism that appeals to him and that he wishes to present to us. 


Another Frenchman, Cottet, sees the sadness of the existence 
of the fishermen of Brittany. His triptych is full of deep, sorrowful 
feeling. Thecentral panel is The Farewell Repast, just before the 
men start upon their perilous journey ;and then on one side heshows 
the anxiety of the Breton women who remain at home, and on the 
other side the prosaic endurance of the men who have gone to 
grapple with the sea for a livelihood, 


We have only begun to see all there is to see; but time presses 
and we must leave the rest for another time. 
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MUSEUM NOTES 


MAGNIFICENT collection of upper Devonian fossils 

has been acquired by the Buffalo Society of Natural 

Sciences from the Mathes Estate. These fossils represent 

the result of many years’ work in the field by Kirk 
Mathes who not only secured splendid specimens but was an 
expert in the preparation of fossils. The collection is rich in 
invertebrates from the Onondaga Limestone. 


The attendance at the Elmwood Museum last month broke all 
records, more than five thousand visitors having seen the col- 
lections. During the last six months, twenty-three thousand 
visitors were recorded. The largest attendance for any previous 
entire year has never exceeded twenty-six thousand, so from the 
present records, this year will no doubt show a seventy-five 
percent increase. 


The Wednesday evening class in Nature Study is a great success. 
Twenty teachers are taking the course and a number of requests 
have been received for an advanced course next year. 


For the first time, a number of children have qualified for the 
Society's diploma in Nature Study for children. This means that 
each child has earned twenty credits, a Herculean task that requires 
several years’ persistent effort. At the annual meeting of the 
Children’s Museum League, the following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Harry D. Vogt; First Vice-President, Mrs. C. M. 
Wilson; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Courtland S. Jones; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Ernest C. Hartwell; and Treasurer, Miss Jean Staples. 


In the Elmwood Museum and in the schools, the talks to 
children are being given with unabated energy. Six members of 
the Bird Study Class, none of them over eleven years of age, 
recently made one hundred percent in a test which consisted of 
identifying fifty-one unlabeled bird skins exclusive of the Robin, 
Kingfisher and English Sparrow. 


Besides the usual activities, a course of lectures on anatomy 
has been given to the nurses of the Fillmore Hospital, talks to Girl 
and Boy Scout groups and even children from rural districts. A 
session in zoology given weekly at the Nichols School for Boys 
prompted the letter on the following page. 
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THE NICHOLS SCHOOL 
AMHERST AND COLVIN STREETS 
BuFFALo, N. Y. 


Walter D. Head, Headmaster 


March 21, 1924. 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, 
Buffalo Public Library, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


May I take this occasion to thank the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences for 
their kindness in sending Miss Cormack to take charge of a group of boys who are 
interested in natural science? The work has been very effective and much 
appreciated. You will be interested to know that recently when, on account of 
a school game, we had thought of calling off the afternoon period, the boys in the 
science group came and protested on the ground that they did not want to miss 
Miss Cormack’s talk. Such co-operation between the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences and the schools of the city, as illustrated in this instance, is most 
helpful and I assure you deeply appreciated. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wacter D. Heap. 


Windover Summer Camp For Girls 


Limited to 25 girls, twelve years of age and over 


Recreational and Educational Opportunities 
including Interpretive Dancing 


Windover Summer Camp located just outside of Hamburg 
only fifteen miles from Buffalo 
in the Boston foothills 


Write for Circular 
Mrs. Henry JAMES TURNER HAMBURG, New York 


Kobb's Art and Gift Shop GEORGE W. BENSON 


_ ©. M. STUFF, Prop. ART and ANTIQUE SHOP 
Expert PicrURE FRAMING 65 ALLEN STREET 
j Tupper 4304 Between Delaware and Franklin 
371 Connecticut St. Buffalo, N.Y. Established 1868 


GOOD PICTURES | The Genesee Picture Frame Co. 
ARTISTIC FRAMES Pictue Mein Macuines: Selene 


Paintings Restored HENRY RUTH 
C. THEODORE SEVIN 327 Franklin St. isa-i54 E. Genesee Street Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Motion Pictures the 
Way 
With the Cine-Kodak, personal “‘movies” of the 
people and things that interest you are as easy 
to make as snapshots. The Cine-Kodak is 
remarkably compact, but it makes wonderful 
motion pictures. @ Motion pictures the Kodak 
Way is a new idea, and you'll want to know 
about it. Let us show you by actual demon- 
stration on the screen, either in the 
store or at your home, 


J. F. ADAMS 


459 Washington St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Seneca*o9 40 


Laverack & Haines 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
(Agents for the insured) 


INSURANCE OF EVERY KIND 
PLACED WITH THE INSURED’S 
INTERESTS SOLELY IN MIND 


Seneca 2522 122 Pearl St. 


G.W.McCLURE & SON 


LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTS 


FLORA McCLURE 
ASSOCIATE 


[] 590 RICHMONDAVE ["] 


THE OUTLINE OF ART 
Edited by J]. Orpen 
$4.50 


NE of thenewest and most 
complete works on Art, 
interesting alike to the Art 
student and the general reader. 
Cloth bound; fully illustrated ; 
many pages in color. 
Bookstore—Main Floor 


ADAM, MELDRUM & 
ANDERSON COMPANY 


Auto Finishes. 


AVE THE SURFACE with Pratt & Lambert Varnish 
Products—‘‘61” Floor Varnish, the all-round household 
varnish; Vitralite, the Long-Life Enamel, and Effecto 


Sold by Buffalo’s leading Paint and Hardware dealers. 
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Vhop on Delaware Ave 


Chocolat d Bonbo 
y ree dened for Pais RGLLS < ROY E 
Purity and Quality | SHULTZ MOTOR SALES, Inc. 
252 Delaware Ave. 249 DELAWARE AVE. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
P P & e I Accredited Agency For The 
FETTER FAUL ON, INC. é 
Stationers, Engravers and Printers Arch-Aid Boot Shop 
GIFTS AND CARDS in Delaware Court 
256 Delaware Ave. (above Chippewa) The Avenue at Chippewa 
BUFFALO 
The Most Appreciated 
WEDDING GIFT Tell Them You 
A Beautifully Bound Book Saw it 
JOHN F. GRABAU ; 
Art Bookbinding Studio in 
429 Parkdale Ave. Bid. 4399 
Guest Books, Albums, Desk Pads, Book Ends Ho BB l E S 
TENTS, PORTABLE HOUSES | 
COTS, MATTRESSES | 
CANVAS COVERS : 
ETC. 
Vv 


“ANYTHING MADE OF CANVAS” 
AT BARGAIN PRICES 
Catalog gladly mailed on request 


CARNIE-GOUDIE MFG. CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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LET IT BE YOUR HOBBY 
to secure your photo material and apparatus from 


BUFFALO PHOTO MATERIAL CO. 


George J. Mason, Proprietor 41 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO’S FINEST KODAK SHOP 


JOHN F. MACKLIN CoO. 
ATHLETIC AND POLO OUTFITTERS 
All Makes of Tennis Rackets, Prices from $1.50 to $15.00 


All Makes of Tennis Balls, $6.00 a dozen Tennis Rackets Restrun 
Polo Mallets and Polo Balls Golf Sticks and Golf Balls Golf Bags and Steward's Irons 
470 EL_mwoop AvENUE Tupper 5072 Burrato, New Yor« 


AN INVESTMENT IN USEFULNESS 


THE FRANKLIN CAR 


The Franklin has never been sold on anything else but its performance. 
And because this performance is something that can be put into real 
figures, it has become a standard of comparison in the automobile field. 


OSTENDORF MOTOR CAS CORPORATION 


1221-1223 MAIN STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


$98.50 


Wonderful Value! Complete S. P. 2 Outfit 


Long-distance, 4-tube set. Loud speaker 
not included. No family should deprive 
themselves of owning one of these splen- 
did sets while this price prevails. 


4-Tube Radio Sets 
| 


$10 First Payment Brings Outfit to Your Home 


JIN,:ADAM 6 CO. 


‘Known por Service Quality and Low Frces 


Music Store, Washington Street 
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HERE’S an old saying “Old Friends are 

Best.’”’ It’s because they have proved them- 
selves, and through years of straight, clean com- 
panionship we have come to believe in them. 
@ If you were going to leave anything to be 
done for you, you would want to have absolute 
confidence in the person who was to do that 
thing. If you were to choose an executor for 
your will, a trustee to serve you, you would 
naturally choose an ‘‘Old Friend.’’ @ The 
Marine Trust Company has been serving Buffalo 
for nearly seventy-five years. Its record is an 
open book, you can trust the “‘Marine.” 


TRUST 


sat 


WHEN YOU THINK OF SOMEONE TO 
FOLLOW YOUR WISHES AND CARRY 
OUT YOUR IDEAS, THINK OF THE 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 
Capital and Surplus $20,000,000.00 
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You Can Visualize the World in Your Own Home ake 


Just a glance at any page of 
this magazine will tell you 
about our hobby. We print 
Hossies and are glad to 
submit it as evidence of our 
ability. @ Your story needs 
just as appropriate, although 
perhaps different, treatment. 
Let our service department 
suggestaplan. e e@ @ 


BAKER, JONES, HAUSAUER, INc. 
45 CARROLL ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


You Can Fly Around the World for $59 


OP off at Santa Monica, follow north 
through Oregon and Washington to 

Alaska, then 25,000 miles west, and back to 

the starting point again. 

With the Model “E”’ Spencer Delineasco 
and the Society’s free library of slides 
you can follow the fliers around the 
world. 

The Model “E"” Delineascope operates 10 enjoy the thrills of travel pic- 
from any light socket. It comescom- tured just as if you were there, order 
plete with powerful lamp, cord, slide a Model ‘‘E”’ Spencer Delineascope 
carrier and case. by phone today—Tupper 0021. 


MADE IN BUFFALO BY 


THE SPENCER LENS CO. 
442 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Che Buffalo Ban nf atural Srienres 


MISCELLANEOUS ART SLIDES 


The following art sets were not listed in the October slide catalog, but 
are ready for circulation. The ‘“T”’ signifies a title list as none of these sets 
have manuscripts. See the Foreword, Page one. 


No. of Set ITALIAN Slides in Set 
Ts8787 Titiagh. 6S Be eee a es De ee eee 20 
T-S79 - Verenese :.:. § Sis sae ee es Cy eee ae ee 18 
T-367: “Raphael «0602 is Fae See oe yes eee eee 46 
T-368' “Romanos ook Se PR a oes Gi ee ee ee a 
T-369 FraAngelico........ A OR eae are RA teem) WATE Lyte 33 
T-$60.. The Bellini. sie 2 eS es See es ee ee es 12 
T-S62 «= ‘Tintoretto. 20 20 Et CUS oa ER Ee oh cl ete ee peers 6 
T-8$70. -. Andrea del Sart6. 05 6-0 ee BEA ae a ae 10 
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Are you safe? 


WHEN you go away for a good time this 
summer, you don’t want to be worried with 
the fear of burglars or fire. 


There are lots of things you can’t insure 
adequately: heirlooms, keepsakes, valu- 
able papers, insurance policies. If they go 
through fire or theft, you suffer an irrepar- 
able loss. 


You have probably seen fires—the house 
half burned, people wandering through, 
windows broken, full of water and chemical 
solution used by our fire department. It’s 
not a pleasant picture. 


The modern thief is far smarter in finding 
things than anyone can be in hiding them. 
. That is not very reassuring. 


There’s one place where your things are 
safe—in the fire-proof, thief-proof vaults 
of the Marine Safe Deposit Company. 
Won’t you let us help you to enjoy your 
vacation? 


We will call for and deliver anything 
that you wish to store 


- MARINE - 


Safe Deposit Company 
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FOREWORD 


~ ie MANY requests for information regarding out- 
door trips have come to us during the last year 
that it was decided to devote an entire issue of 
Hossies to this phase of exercise and nature 
study. Many of the trips listed involve a journey 
by train, but for those who do not own auto- 

mobiles and yet desire to see the really beautiful 

"A spots still remaining in Western New York, the 

train is the quickest and perhaps safest means 
of reaching one’s destination. Wherever possible, trolleys and auto 
buses have been mentioned as means of transportation. 

Speaking of hikes and hiking, the Allegany Field and Trail Club 
now numbers nearly two hundred and seventy-five members. A 
splendid itinerary for June has been prepared of which every amateur 
and “seasoned” hiker should take advantage. If you have not already 
become a member, you can do so by getting in touch with the Secre- 
tary on the Third Floor of the Public Library Building. 

While camping in the Allegany State Park, last year, members 
of the Allegany Field and Trail Club found the nesting Ovenbird that 
appears on this month's magazine cover. Mr. M. G. Schnecken- 
berger succeeded in getting a portrait study of Mrs. Ovenbird. 

Hospies—Ten cents per copy, $1.00 per year. 


Jacos F. Scuoe.ixopr, President J. F. Scnoettxopr, Jr., Vice-President 
Horace B. Pomeroy, Treasurer R. J. H. Hurron, Vice-President 


Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy 


INCORPORATED 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We will be pleased to furnish, on request, a selected list of 
investment offerings for your consideration 


MARINE TRUST BUILDING SENECA 8060 


GREENHOUSES Lancaster, N. Y. 


THREE STORES 
Hotel Statler 
304 Main Street a issemen ina 
260 Delaware Ave. HALF A MILLION SQ. FT. OF GL 
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Photo by M. G. Schneckenberger 


Cazenovia Creek near East Aurora 
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THE OPEN ROAD IN WESTERN NEW YORK 
By 
Pror. WILLIAM P. ALEXANDER 


“‘Afoot and light-hearted I take to the open road, 
Healthy, free, the world before me, 
The long brown path before me, leading wherever | choose.” 


—Walt Whitman 


GREAT dictionary of the English language tells us 
that the verb “hike” (locally) in the United 
States means among other things, “to run or go 
away; clear out; hurry’; or “to go about in a 
dragging or slouching way.’ Truly there is 

a mutability in the meaning of words. Hiking, 
aK to-day, would be understood by increasing thou- 
sands in our country to mean the spirit of the open road as 
expressed by the good gray poet, Walt Whitman, in the above 
quotation. Seeking out paths leading most anywhere, afoot and 
light-hearted, healthy and free, strong and content, out in all kinds 
of weather, and making the best of all seasons, Whitman lived and 
sketched the philosophy of hiking as it is understood by throngs 
of enthusiastic devotees to a worthy movement in America to-day, 
a cause supporting an ancient practice that in this age of vehicular 
development has become almost as defunct as the dodo—the simple 
art of walking. How well Whitman understood the sheer joy of 
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getting out where nature has provided a banquet is disclosed in 
the following passage from his “Specimen Days’’"—** White and pink 
pond-blossoms, with great, heart-shaped leaves, the glassy waters 
of the creek, the banks, the dense bushery and picturesque beeches 
and shade and turf; the tremulous, reedy call of some bird from 
the recesses, breaking the warm, indclent, half-voluptuous silence; 
the prevailing delicate, yet palpable, spicy, grassy, clovery perfume 
to my nostrils—and over all, encircling all, to my sight and soul, 
the free space of the sky, transparent and blue.’ - These are the 
embellishments of hiking. 


The dictionary definition holds good only in part. There is 
something to “run or go away’’; yes, even to “clear out and hurry’; 
when the real hiker gets going and is headed countryward away 
from the dusty, turbulent city, but “going about in a dragging or 
slouching way" is meaningless, once the sweet, pure air of the 
countryside has been sniffed by those who have discovered that 
legs were made for walking and that hiking is something more than 
merely taking exercise. 


This issue of HoBBIEs is prepared with the idea in mind that 
many people who hesitate to do so, would hike if some general plan 
were before them so that a walking trip could be undertaken now 
and then with a definite objective; a purposeful going out to 
deliberately see something. It is felt that each trip planned for this 
number has one or more interesting features that will make it 
worth while. The physical geography and geology of the Niagara 
Frontier afford wonderful chapters in the past history of our region 
that may be read like a book, if we will but pause long enough for 
an intelligent perusal. Plant life, bird life, insects, and the life 
found in lake and stream, offer much of interest, while historical 
ibe aang merit more then passing attention from those abroad 
on foot. 


Men and women may undertake hiking alone or in small 
groups, but undoubtedly the most satisfactory way to enjoy this 
delectable recreation is to go out with an organization that makes 
walking a study and carefully plans outings for its membership. 
There are many such clubs in this country now meeting with truly 
remarkable success, and they are found from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, each working toward one good purpose—the furthering of 
methodical hiking. Western New York has such an organization 
in its Allegany Field and Trail Club. - 


A Worp Asout CLOTHING AND OTHER EQUIPMENT FOR HIKERS 


Comfort means so much to the hikers that a few simple hints 
regarding wearing apparel may not be out of place here; in fact, 
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Photo by Dr. C. E. Cummings 


Apple Blossoms 


may avert the disastrous consequences that frequently overtake 
those who attempt walking in clothing unsuited to the road; 
experiences that nearly always end in discouragement and the 
relinquishment of an enjoyable, healthful pastime. 


Shoes are of fundamental importance in hiking. Too much 
care cannot be given to the choice of properly-fashioned footwear. 
Stout, broad-toed shoes, waterproofed if possible, are preferable 
to most kinds for ordinary long and short hikes. If the trip be 
a cross-country one where thorny plants abound, good canvas 
leggings can be profitably worn, and these being light can be 
removed, rolled and carried when on the highway. 

Men should not attempt hiking in stiff laundered linen collars, 
The comfortable soft-collared shirt will add much to the enjoy- 
ment of any trip. 

For women, knickerbockers with detachable skirts are becom- 
ing increasingly popular, and this form of hiking outfit is un- 
doubtedly the most sensible and comfortable apparel yet devised 
to minimize the fatigue of long walks. 


A light but well-made rucksack provided with broad shoulder 
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straps should be carried by all hikers. It should be large enough 
to hold a lightweight but thoroughly waterproof poncho, rubber 
hat, extra stockings, such food as may be taken for the day, and 
a small thermos bottle. A word of warning concerning drinking 
water seems advisable here. No matter how urgent the case may 
be, a hiker should never drink from a stream; for these, however 
remote, may be and usually are polluted in some form or another. 
Good springs and wells alone should be used for drinking purposes. 
A thermos bottle or canteen when taken can frequently be re- 
plenished at farm houses, thus obviating the risk that is always 
taken when thirst is quenched at some apparently harmless brook. 


Barbed wire is often encountered in cross-country trips, and 
not infrequently slight wounds result from careless passage through 
one of these barriers. It is, therefore, well to include iodine and 
adhesive plaster in the pack. Safety-pins, gauze and twine are 
also useful, and it should be remembered that in case of trifling 
accidents, such as lacerations from thorns, etc., time should im- 
mediately be taken to properly treat the injury. 


For THE BENEFIT OF THE CAUSE 


Let hikers remember that walking on prohibited land is al- 
most certain to result in unpleasant relations with the owner; and 
that before trespassing, the courteous thing to do is to find the 
proprietor, explain your motive for being on his property, and ask 
permission to exercise the prerogatives of an innocuous and 
responsible hiker. Permission to use farmlands is nearly always 
freely granted by those who are properly approached and often 
by men whose property has suffered damage (as they will inform 
you) through reckless trespassers. 


Gates should be left closed; bars let down in passing should 
be replaced; fences and walls must be crossed without damage, or 
trouble will result. 


If a fire is built for cooking or other purposes, see to it that 
it is well logked after and properly extinguished before leaving it. 
Subdivision 3 of Section 54 of the Conservation Law of New York 
provides in part that: ‘no fire shall be set on or near forest land 
and left unquenched; no fire shall be set which will endanger the 
property of another; no fire shall be set in or near forest land 
without all inflammable material having first been removed for a 
distance of three feet around the fire.’ Building fires is often 
desirable; but for the benefit of the cause, let all good hikers respect 
the law in so doing. 

Be a conservationist and protect the trees and wildflowers! 
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Plucking cultivated fruit is trouble-making and damaging to the 
cause. Scattering lunch papers, boxes, cans and other lunch ac- 
cessories, makes enemies of property-owners, with the result that 
increasingly more territory is closed to the hiker each year. Let 
us leave all resting places in neat condition upon departing; a 
practice not only to our credit as lovers of the outdoors but one 
that gives us the assurance that when we return to the place we 
will not be confronted with the all-too-frequent invitation to 


“KEEP OUT.” 
Use oF Maps 


Accurate maps should form part of a hiker’s permanent equip- 
ment. Good automobile road maps may now be had, and these 
are useful in that they indicate the condition of the highway, and 
it is well to remember that roads marked “‘poor or little traveled” 
are the ideal ones for walking excursions. 


The United States Geological Survey contour maps are of 
great value, as they give altitudes and show at a glance the general 
nature of the countryside. The sheets are sold by the Geological 
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Photo by Dr. A. E. Hubbard 
Last Stand of the White Pines. Tonawanda Creek 
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Photo by Dr. A. E. Hubbard 
A Subterranean Stream Issuing from a Cave. (See Page 18) 


Survey, Washington, D. C. An index sheet will be sent free of 
charge, and this will show the limits and position of the various 
quadrangles that have been prepared for New York State. Each 
sheet, if purchased singly, will cost ten cents, but in lots of fifty are 
sold at six cents each. 


East AURORA TO ELMA 
Access by Pennsylvania Railroad 

Leaving East Aurora, via Pine Street, the hiker proceeds north- 
ward over the Girdle Road which cuts through an interesting 
swampy area that contains several small ponds and is surrounded 
by hills of glacial origin. This region will repay careful study, as 
it was the home of Indian tribes for years without number. An 
old work on the subject states: “Aurora and its vicinity seems to 
have been a favorite resort not only for the ancient people whose 
works and remains are found there but for the other races that 
succeeded them. Relics abound there perhaps to a greater extent 
than in any other locality in Western New York.” 

Continuing, and turning east on the Jamison Road, the hiker 
soon reaches East Elma, where a north turn on the road along the 
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picturesque Buffalo Creek leads to Bullis Road which is taken 
westward to the first right turn. Proceeding north to next left 
turn, the road leads to pretty Elma village. It is well to explore 
the creek-bed at this place, as the rocks disclose many beautiful 
fossils. The scenic setting is charming. A mile and a half south 
of the village is Elma Station, where the train can be taken back 
to Buffalo. The hiking distance is about nine miles. 


THROUGH CHEEKTOWAGA TO WILLIAMSVILLE 


This hike starts at the end of the Genesee-Pine Hill Street- 
car line, Buffalo. A short walk on the highway beyond the city 
limits brings the hiker to a point where by striking southward 
through open fields the Scajaquada Creek can be reached. Follow 
the creek upstream, cross the tracks of the West Shore Railroad, 
and continue until Union Road is reached. Follow this and hike 
northward into Williamsville. This walk of seven miles is through 
low, wet country much of the way, but one without an equal near 
Buffalo from the naturalist’s viewpoint. Here, in May, birds 
abound, including the rare Upland Plover, Bittern, and Wilson 
Snipe, and the plant life is attractive because of many striking 
shrubs that grow in profusion over the wet area. Buttonbush, 
American Holly, Arrowwood, Meadow Sweet, Nannyberry, Choke- 
berry and Spicebush are among the species making a fine display, 
while between Swamp White Oaks one finds here and there the 
charming Bunchberry, a plant only a few inches high but never- 
theless a true Dogwood. Old clothing and rubbers should be worn 
on this trip. 

JEWETTVILLE TO East AURORA 
via Griffins Mills 

Travel by Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad to Jewett 
Station. Hike eastward, taking road to Griffins Mills. After 
crossing the West Branch of the Cazenovia Creek, continue without 
leaving improved highway until Blakeley Road is reached; make 
right turn and hike to Center Road. Turning north on last-named 
road, continue to second right turn, the road leading down to 
Mann's Glen, where an exploration stop should be made. 

Walk into East Aurora by passing through the beautiful 
Hubbard Wood and following the east branch of the Cazenovia 
Creek downstream to the road leading into Center Street. The 
hiking distance is five miles. 


HAMBURG TO EAstT EDEN AND HAMPTON BROOK 
Access by Erie Railroad or electric car line to Hamburg 


From the village, hike due southward to East Eden. At the 
hamlet make left turn and walk east to Hampton Brook. Follow 
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the brook downstream to Boston Road, which is taken eastward 
to first left turn where an unimproved road leads back to Hamburg. 
The sylvan charm of Hampton Brook is much appreciated by 
those who have followed its course through gorge and dell, and 
this trip should become a favorite with many hikers. The walking 
distance is about nine miles. 


East ConNcorD TO COLDEN 
Access by Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad 


From East Concord Station, walk west to first crossroad; 
make right turn and proceed northward on unimproved road. 
Remain on this road until third right turn is encountered, at which 
point swing northward and continue into Colden. This invigor- 
ating hike is over elevated territory most of the way, and affords 
fine views from time to time. Before leaving East Concord Station 
a fine tamarack swamp near by will repay those interested in plant 
life if a stop is made for its inspection. Return by above railroad. 
The hiking distance is eight miles. 


Photo by Dr. C. E. Cummings 
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SouTH WALEs To East AURORA OVER VERMONT HILL 
Access by Pennsylvania Railroad 

Take first road turning eastward north of South Wales Station ; 
walk to Vermont Hill Road; turn left and proceed to Center Line 
Road. Go westward on last-named highway to first right turn, 
which road if followed leads to Olean Street just out of East 
Aurora. This is a pleasant back-country walk, scenically beautiful 
and physically stimulating. The hiking distance is seven miles. 


HoLLAND TO GLENWOOD 

Access by Pennsylvania Railroad 
From Holland, hike northward on Olean highway approxi- 
mately one mile, where the Partridge Road, leading westward, 
will be encountered. Follow the last-named road five and one 
quarter miles and turn left. Continuing, make next left turn and 
after that the next right, which road following the creek drops 
into Glenwood. This trip over high country and unimproved 
roads is one to joy the heart of any walker who would get away 
from concrete, brick and asphalt. Return by Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railroad from Glenwood. The hiking distance is 

about nine miles. 


CoLLins TO GOWANDA VIA COLLINS CENTER AND ZOAR 
Erie Railroad to Collins 

From Collins proceed eastward to Collins Center; here turn 
south and walk to School Number 6, where a left turn is made. 
At the next right turn, follow the road to the valley of the Cat- 
taraugus Creek. Turning westward, the road or creek-bed may 
be followed into Gowanda. This hike of about fifteen miles is 
for the seasoned walker, and if taken in June or late fall will long 
be remembered, for it is over country femous for its richly-varied 
beauty. It is strongly recommended that the creek-bed be followed 
to Gowanda when the Cattaraugus is reached, for although prog- 
ress is much more strenuous off the highway, the beauty of the 
valley can be fully appreciated only when one is in close proximity 
to the instrument to which the valley owes its origin—the river- 
like stream itself. 


NortH Cotiins TO EDEN CENTER 
Erie Railroad to North Collins 
Hike out of the village on the road leading to School Number 
3. Take first left turn and proceed northward until the ravine of 
upper Franklin Gulf is reached. Here the road may be left and 
the hike continued upstream through the sylvan glen until the 
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next road is encountered. This road leads northward to Eden 
Center, where the Erie train back to Buffalo can be taken. This 
is a delightful back-country trip, and if taken in May will amply 
repay the nature-lover if birds and spring flowering plants have 
aught of attraction, for they literally overrun the cool, wooded 
recesses of Franklin Gulf. The hiking distance is seven miles. 


ALABAMA STATION TO MeEpiNa, N. Y. 

Access by West Shore Railroad 
This ten-mile hike should be taken in the spring, for part 
of the trip is through Oak Orchard Swamp, a locality almost 
unequaled in Western New York for the study of birds and wet- 
ground vegetation. Field glasses should be carried, and the pas- 
sage through the swamp made leisurely if the abundant bird life 
is attractive to the hiker. The road leads due north, and seven 
miles from Alabama Station Oak Orchard Creek will be encoun- 
tered. It is interesting at this point to leave the highway and 
follow the stream course into Shelby, where the Medina road is 
again taken northward. Return by electric railroad via Lockport. 

and Tonawanda. The hiking distance is ten miles. 


ALABAMA STATION TO AKRON, N. Y. 
Access by West Shore Railroad 

This inspiring walking trip should be taken in June or late 
September. From Alabama Station, hike south one and a half 
miles and stop at Hidden Lake which is off the main road in a. 
depression at the foot of a magnificent wooded escarpment. The 
tract embraces much to entice the nature-lover, in the spring 
birds and wild flowers being the chief attraction. Continuing, 
a mile of walking brings the hiker to Indian Falls, justly famous 
for its rare combination of natural beauty (including fine woods in 
which grows the rather rare Scarlet Oak), the picturesque cascade 
and the geologically-interesting rocky bed of the Tonawanda Creek 
with its abundance of small potholes in rock of Silurian Age. From 
this point, follow the marked road to Akron, where a visit to the 
ancient Indian village site on Murder Creek should be made. Stop 
at the ruins of the old cement works and cross the creek below the 
lower falls. Climb the embankment on the south side, and the 
Indian village site (probably an old Neutral fort) will be encoun- 
tered on the sandy knoll above. The hiking distance is about 
eight miles. Return to Buffalo by Akron bus. 


Perry To Mount Morris 
Access to Perry by Erie Railroad and Silver Lake Railroad 
from Silver Springs 
Starting from Perry, hike eastward, taking the Gibsonville 
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Photo by Dr. C. E. Cummings 
Pitcher Plants in the Ponds near East Aurora 
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Road that follows the course of Silver Lake outlet. At Gibson- 
ville, turn north and proceed on the road that runs close to the 
valley of the Genesee River (most of the distance) to the flats 
of the Canaseraga Creek, where the Genesee can be crossed and 
the road taken southward into Mount Morris. 


Scenically, this is a magnificent trip and one that the hiker 
will long remember with pleasure. Of special interest is the famous 
village site (said to be of mound-builder culture) on the property 
of John F. White, which is on Squawkie Hill about four miles from 
Gibsonville. The site will be passed by those undertaking this 
hike. A stop should be made to view these ancient mounds 
(several of which are near the residence of Mr. White), as they 
represent the handiwork of men that have vanished from the earth 
in the dim and distant past. Return to Buffalo by Lackawanna 
ones from Mount Morris. The hiking distance is about 
ten miles. 


DaRIEN CENTER TO ALDEN 


VIA BENNINGTON, FOLSOMDALE AND COWLESVILLE 
Access by Erie Railroad to Darien Center 

From Darien Center, hike south to Bennington. The pictur- 
esque Cayuga Creek can be followed downstream to Folsomdale, 
where the road is again taken through Cowlesville to the first road 
turning right on the north side of the creek. Take road north to 
Alden. This trip is over some of the most charming country in 
this part of New York. Along Cayuga Creek will be found scenic 
settings of irresistible loveliness, and in the shales of the stream 
bed may be discovered many fossil plant remains of extreme 
interest and value to the geologist. Not far from Cowlesville on 
the property of Barnum and Cameron is an Indian ring fort which 
will repay investigation if time can be taken to visit this ancient 
relic of the Redman. The hiking distance is fourteen miles. 
Return to Buffalo from Alden by Erie Railroad. 


FLATIRON Rock, CATTARAUGUS COUNTY 
Access by Pennsylvania Railroad-to Olean 

Leaving Olean and crossing the Allegheny River, the hike 
continues southward on the road skirting Mt. Herman which rises 
majestically on the left. At first fork in the road, keep to the left; 
at second fork, near the mountain top, turn right, and Flatiron 
Rock will soon be reached, perched at an altitude of two thousand 
three hundred eighty-seven feet above sea level or about nine 
hundred fifty feet above the City of Olean. The rock is a mighty 
mass of the well-known Olean conglomerate; shaped, as its name 
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Photo by J. A. Santens 


Cayuga Creek 


indicates, like an old-fashioned flatiron. Returning to Olean, take 
the trail leading down the valley west of Flatiron: a course that 
will add much woodland beauty to this memorable mountain 
tramp. The distance is ten miles. 


TONAWANDA TO SNYDER OR WILLIAMSVILLE 


Take a high-speed electric car to Tonawanda. Follow Ellicott 
Creek eastward, crossing the stream at Town Line road bridge. 
From this point, keep following the course of the creek until the 
road forks one half mile south of School Number 17 which will be 
passed. Take right turn for Snyder: left, for Williamsville. This 
hike of approximately eight miles is through charming country 
and in addition offers the walker interested in geology much oppor- 
tunity to pick up fine fossils of many kinds. Frequent stops 
should be made to examine the bed of the creek which is very 
active in eroding out the organic remains of ages long past. 


KIENUKA 


Western New York abounds in relics of aboriginal occupation, 
and among other famous localities, Kienuka. the Ga-yen-no-ga of 
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the Neuter Indians, is outstanding in interesting remains. The 
site is on the Tuscarora Reservation in Niagara County. Kienuka 
has been called the “capital town” of the Neuters, and the word 
means fort or stronghold that has a commanding position. This 
site, on lot Number 61 in Lewiston Township, certainly has a 
commanding position on the rocky ridge of the Niagara escarpment, 
and the hiker visiting Kienuka may see not only the ancient 
ossuaries, rock shelters and creek of the village but also revel in 
the imposing beauty of its carefully-selected strategic position and 
wooded charm of the escarpment. The hike may begin at Lewiston. 
Leave the village by way of Center Street and continue eastward 
about three and a half miles. Indians on the reservation are 
always willing to give directions for finding the site of Kienuka. 
Return by proceeding southward across the reservation. Take 
the road passing School Number 2, and at Tuscarora Council 
House turn westward and hike to the gorge road that leads into 
Main Street, Niagara Falls. The distance is about twelve miles. 


Photo by Dr, A. E. Hubbard 


The Hanover Elm 
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SILVER CREEK TO GOWANDA 


WitH A Stop AT THE HANOVER GIANT ELM NEAR NASHVILLE 
Access by Buffalo and Lake Erie Traction Line to Silver Creek 

This trip has for its principal attraction a visit to the giant 
American Elm in the Township of Hanover, Chautauqua County; 
a visit that should unfailingly be paid this forest monster by every 
hiker and nature-lover in Western New York. The elm, reputed 
to be the largest of its kind in Eastern North America, has a 
circumference of thirty-four feet thirty inches from the ground. 
Its height is over one hundred feet, and the first branches appear 
fifty feet above the ground, the circumference at that point being 
twenty feet. To reach the tree, hike from Silver Creek to Smiths 
Mills Station, passing Hanover Center and Smiths Mills. From 
the station, take South Dayton Road leading southward to the 
Nashville crossroad. There, inquire the way to George Knapp’s 
farm, where directions will be given as to the whereabouts of the 
elm which stands in the middle of a small wood and cannot be 
seen from the highway. Continue the hike by taking Nashville 
Road through Perrysburg toGowanda. Return to Buffalo via the 
Erie Railroad. The hiking distance is seventeen miles. 


THROUGH THE VALLEY OF THE WEST BRANCH 
OF CONEWANGO CREEK FROM CHERRY CREEK TO SOUTH DAYTON 


This fine, all-day tramp begins at Cherry Creek, Chautauqua 
County, access to which place is gained by the Buffalo-J amestown 
branch of the Erie Railroad. 

Starting from the village, hike westward a mile and three 
quarters; take right turn and follow road up the valley to forks, 
take left turn and continue four miles on road which parallels the 
valley stream. Take first right turn and skirt the hills through 
Hamlet and over the level tract of land to South Dayton, where 
the return to Buffalo can be made by the Erie Railroad. The 
hiking distance is fifteen miles. 

e trip is through sparsely-settled deep valleys most of the 
way. The hiker, meeting the source of one large branch of the 
Conewango Creek, can follow the stream for miles, and may 
witness many interesting geological phenomena along its course, 
these being directly attributable to the action of its waters. The 
valley is superb; and wild life still abundant gives ample testimony 
that it as yet has not been spoiled for the hiker by overteeming 
motor cars. 

TONAWANDA TO AKRON 

For the experienced hiker, no more delightful spring trip can 

be taken in Western New York than this rather strenuous one. 
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The route follows the river-like windings of the Barge Canal and 
Tonawanda Creek much of the way, and in the vernal season is 
unrivaled in quiet, rural loveliness. Access to Tonawanda is 
gained via Niagara Falls High Speed Line. Hiking eastward on 
the Erie County road, follow the canal and creek, passing Pickard’s 
Bridge, Wendelville, Pendleton, Millersport and Rapids. Three 
miles beyond Rapids, take a road to Sand Hill and continue on to 
Akron. Hamlets like Wendelville and Pendleton harbor quaint 
old houses that are reminiscent of the days when the Erie Canal 
was a great waterway and life on the towpath and canal boat more 
colorful than now. At Pendleton, the Barge Canal separates from 
the Tonawanda and sweeps northward. . The hike continues along 
the creek, which becomes increasingly beautiful in its bends and 
banks flanked with clumps of Golden Osier Willow. The route 
chosen will pass the farm of Mr. Frank Snell, about three miles 
from Akron, that has growing upon it one of the finest Sugar 
Maples in Western New York. The trunk of this symmetrical 
giant is about five feet in diameter. The tree stands in an open 
held in full view, and merits a stop and close inspection. At Ak- 
ron, a visit should be made to the Falls of Murder Creek, near the 
ruins of the old cement works, and note should be taken of the 
several subterranean streams that gush out from the old limestone 
caves at the upper falls. 

If the hike be taken on a week-day it will be possible to 
inspect the wonderful mushroom caves which are on the opposite 
side of the road from the gorge and falls. The length of the hike 
is twenty-three miles and the route is entirely over level roads. 
Return to Buffalo by the Akron bus or evening train on the West 
Shore Railroad. 
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MUSEUM NOTES 


THE LAST OF THE DINOSAURS 


HROUGH the generosity of Mr. Ralph Hochstetter we 
now have a fine, imposing restoration, natural size, of the 
head and shoulders of the great herbiverous Dinosaur 
Triceratops.’ This great land reptile appeared in 

Upper Cretaceous times as the culmination of a long series of 
inoffensive, plant-eating Dinosaurs who were provided with huge 
horns and a defensive bony shield protecting the neck. The 
restoration which was prepared by Mr. Charles Lange of the 
American Museum of Natural History is exceedingly lifelike in 
appearance and was modeled directly upon the skull and skeleton 
of a specimen in that museum. It will shortly be placed upon 
exhibition in the Elmwood Avenue Museum. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Frank R. Bruce we have been 
presented with a collection of minerals, fossils and shells, once the 
property of the late David F. Day, a former President of this 
Society. 

We have received from Mrs. James R. Millring a small but 
valuable collection of birds, including a good specimen of the 
et Passenger Pigeon and the somewhat rare Pileated Wood- 
pecker. 

Among the gifts which have recently come to our library is 
a series of microscopical journals and other works from the library 
of the late Henry Mills, a microscopist of note and a specialist in 
fresh-water sponges, who for many years was an officer in this 
Society. 

Members of the museum staff are devoting much time to the 
planning of exhibits for the New Museum to be erected in Hum- 
boldt Park. At this time we would greatly appreciate gifts of 
minerals, fossils and other natural-history material, and to those 
members of our society who travel we make an especial appeal to 
remember us when they come across interesting specimens. 

The Microscopical Section held its annual exhibition in the 
Elmwood Avenue Museum on Saturday evening, May 17th. A 
large attendance enjoyed and profited by the many demonstra- 
tions of microscopic projection and the talk on the “Evolution of 
the Microscope” by Mr. H. N. Ott of the Spencer Lens Company. 

Our Zoological Laboratory with its miniature pond and brook 
and their mossy banks is now a Mecca for nature-lovers, for here 
are found many species of flowering plants, aquatic insects, and 
living fishes and reptiles in all stages of development. 

At the Annual Election of the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences, the following new members were elected to the Board 
of Managers: Mrs. Harry D. Vogt, President of the Children’s 
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Museum League, Charles Francis Adams and John Alan Hamilton. 
At a special meeting of the Board of Managers held May 1oth, 
the following officers of the Society for the coming year were 
elected: President, Chauncey J. Hamlin; First Vice-President, 
James Savage; Second Vice-President, Leslie J. Bennett; Third 
Vice-President, Charles R. Wilson; Corresponding Secretary, 
Henry R. Howland; Recording Secretary, John Alan Hamilton; 
and Treasurer, Oscar F. Georgi. The special meeting was held on 
May t1gth because several members of the Board of Managers 
were to be out of town on May 22d when the Annual Meeting which 
had been adjourned on the 16th of May, was held in the basement 
of the Public Library Building. Reports were read by several of 
the staff members. Mr. Bryant reported that lectures had been 
given to 25,828 children in the schools and more than 8,000 
children had visited the Museum. The attendance at the Saturday 
Morning Story Hours totaled 6,042 children and 478 adults for 
the year. Dr. Cummings reported that 288,397 lantern slides had 
circulated during the year, 10,587 new slides having been added 
to our collection, which now contains 45,976 slides. The attendance 
in the various Community Center Lectures totaled 49,960. 


Windover Summer Camp For Girls 


Limited to 25 girls, twelve years of age and over 


Recreational and Educational Opportunities 
including Interpretive Dancing 


Windover Summer Camp located just outside of Hamburg I 
only fifteen miles from Buffalo 
in the Boston foothills 


Write for Circular 
Mrs. Henry JAMES TURNER HamBurc, New York 


Laverack 6 Haines || G:W McCLURE & SON 


salty vinci) tags BROKERS LANDSCAPE 

(Agents for the insured) ARCHITECTS 
PLACED WITH THE INSURED'S FLORA McCLURE 

INTERESTS SOLELY IN MIND ASSOCI ATE 


Seneca 2522 122 Pearl St. [|] 590 RICHMOND AVE [| 
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Motion Pictures the 
Kodak Way 
With the Cine-Kodak, personal “‘movies™ of the 
people and things that interest you are as easy 
to make as snapshots. The Cine-Kodak is 


Way is a new idea, and you'll want to know 
about it. Let us show you by actual demon- 
stration on the screen, either in the 
store or at your home. 


J. F. ADAMS 


459 Washington St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Seneca 0940 


Knickers for Summer Hikes—$ 3.95 


Women's and Misses’ Sizes. 


UMMER hikes will be twice the sport if one starts off 
in sturdy Knickers such as these—in cool linens, tweeds 
and khaki; all with adjustable knee. 


SECOND FLoor, CENTER 


ADAM, MELDRUM & ANDERSON 


WALBRIDGE 
@ COMPANY 


392 Main Street 


IT’LL SOON BE TIME TO CANOE! 


It’s time now to look at Otp Towns. * Course you 
want to see the Best, and get it, too. 


STOCKS! Complete and waiting. For instance: 16-foot Old 
Town, weighs 50 lbs.! Can put it under arm and find a new 
place to row it every day. /t’s that handy. @ And paddles, 
back-rests, flagpoles, leeboards, sails and such—and all the 
camping conveniences and fishing tackle 
you could ever think of. 


Walbridge’s Sporting Goods — Main Floor 


o> Se 
Make a Hobby of Our Advertisers, Anyway 
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Vhop on Delaware Ave 


oe ROLLS Rove 


Purity and Quality | SHULTZ MOTOR SALES, Inc. 


252 Delaware Ave. 249 DELAWARE AVE. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
P Pp & S I Accredited Agency For 
ETER FAUL ON, iNC. <AENTHA 
Stationers, Engravers and Printers PARCHAING Arch-Aid ‘Boot Shop 
GIFTS AND CARDS ROCHESTER in Delaware Court 
256 Delaware Ave. (above Chippewa) The Avenue at Chippewa 
SH OES BUFFALO 


An office need of any kind, to most 
business people of Buffalo, 


; The Buffalo Society of Natural Sci- 
at once suggests 


ences will not conduct a camp this 


i. O « K W O OD . S summer in the Allegany State Park. 
A All information regarding _ tents, 
Make it a point to pay a board, etc., can be obtained by writ- 


visit of inspection here 


LOCKWOOD — STATIONER 


Ellicott Square Seneca 2773 


ing the Allegany State Park Commis- 
sion, Quaker Bridge, N. Y. 


TENTS, PORTABLE HOUSES 
COTS, MATTRESSES 
CANVAS COVERS 
ETC. 


Vv 
“ANYTHING MADE OF CANVAS” 
Catalog gladly mailed on request | 


| AT BARGAIN PRICES 


CARNIE-GOUDIE MFG. CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Get Out Into the Open and Be Athletic 23 
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Let it be your hobby to secure your photo material 
and apparatus from 


BUFFALO PHOTO MATERIAL CoO. 
BUFFALO’S FINEST KODAK SHOP 


George J. Mason, Proprietor 41 Niagara Street 


JOHN F. MACKLIN CO. 
ATHLETIC AND POLO OUTFITTERS 


All Makes of Tennis Rackets, Prices from $1.50 to $15.00 


All Makes of Tennis Balls, $6.00 a doze: Tennis Rackets Rastrung 
Polo Mallets and Polo Balls Golf Sticks and Golf Balls Golf Bags and Steward's Irons 
470 ELmwoop AvENUE Tupper 5072 Burra.o, New York 


AN INVESTMENT IN USEFULNESS 


THE FRANKLIN CAR 


The Franklin has never been sold on anything else but its performance. 
And because this performance is something that can be put into real 
figures, it has become a standard of comparison in the automobile field. 


OSTENDORF MOTOR cas CORPORATION 


1221-1223 MAIN STREET BUFFALO, N., Y. 


INSURE THE SAFETY OF 
YOUR FURS 


J. N.’s Storage Vaults Are Ready 
to Receive Them! 


Much depends upon the care which your furs are given 
during the Summer months. If you would prolong their 
life and keep them beautiful, call Seneca 5200, or leave 
them at our fur department, fourth floor. Furs thoroughly 
cleaned before and after storage. 


Terms for storage are very moderate 


J.NAADAM 6 CO. 


Rnown m for Service, Quality and Low Low Frices 


EES ea 


Make a Hobby of Our Advertisers, Anyway O 
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Complaints Are Not 
Pleasant, But They 
Are Very Useful 


F a customer never complained we would 
never learn our shortcomings. But when 
they do complain we are able to correct the 
cause and restore the service to what it should 
be. The public pays for good electric service. 
Our purpose is to see to it that electric service 
is the best that can be rendered. 


Frequently it happens that a complaint is 
not justified. We are not embittered because 
such complaints come from misunderstand- 
ings, and when these have been smoothed out, 
we know the customer better and he feels 
more acquainted with us. He is satisfied. 
We have gained a friend. We are both better 
off. 


Such complaints as we receive help us to 
be of more service to Buffalo and enable us to 
work in complete harmony with each cus- 
tomer for the benefit of all. 


BUFFALO GENERAL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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You Can Visualize the World in Your Own Home 
MM MM imum 


Just a glance at any page of 
this magazine will tell you 
about our hobby. We print 
Hossies and are glad to 
submit it as evidence of our 
ability. @ Your story needs 
just as appropriate, although 
perhaps different, treatment. 
Let our service department 
suggestaplan. e e 


BAKER, JONES, HAUSAUER, INc. 
45 CARROLL ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The Touring Season is On and 


You May See the World 


IKE the magic carpet of the Arabian Nights, 
the Spencer Delineascope will carry you to 
the distant corners of the earth. 

With the Society's Free Library of slides, you 
may enjoy the scenes of romantic, far-away 
lands, pictured as you would see them if you 

were there, 
Bon sngearsade So oapeee comes 
Lage: complete with case, slide carrier, pow- 
Model “E.” Delineascope erful bulb and cord ready to attach to 
any light socket. Its price, 
delivered, is $59. 


Tupper 0021 


THE SPENCER LENS CO. 
442 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Che Buffalo Society of Natural Sriences 


The following sets of slides are suggested for your approval at this time 
of the year. They can be borrowed free of charge by calling at the slide 
* counter, third floor of the Library Building. 


Set No. 
544 


M- 419 


811 
M- 553 


NATURAL HISTORY 


BOTANY Slides in Set 
Rocal Blowers Ss Mere a et Cree eee eee tae 39 
tocal Flowers: 32°90 6 Se aS a ee eeu 38 
Local Plowers::. 2. 0% So ee a a eee 205 
Springs Fagen s.. 28 SES See hase © «ic eee eee 17 
Qur Gonimon AdBatic Plantes: «0 GaSe oe een 32 
Plants .andTrees nf Co Be.. s Sauce neat Ce ee 29 
‘Toadstodols' and Mushroomis®. . .dyaccc yc nc hh 149 
Trees and Woody Plants of New York State............ 68 
Trees and Woody Plants of Western New York.......... 311 
Trees. ee aa ee a ee 33 
BIRDS 
The American:Grow :. 3062.5 sc eee ee 34 
Audubon and ‘the Birds of America..................... 41 
Bird Enemies: 3c: «.c8 2S ee ee teeta 
Local Birds? v3cc. 8. 2 Oe ee ee eee 503 
Bitds' Nestseint. 3 6c fo nas ee es eee 50 
Economi€ Birds. ©3030. 4.060 See ee eee 31 
Migration Routes of Birds 5.54 6 eo. FO igs. . Pees 19 
MALS 
Animais OftierZ00. ... .ciseekhe edt ee eee 129 
Demestic Annales! Pos. okies oo is 0 ied ee 71 
Foreigty Mammals... 55 Stein 0s 08s og ee ooo 28 
Mammals of North America. ....... scemtli. sc. eye ees 102 
Unusual. Animals: <2) 30 oe ck i et ace 30 
INSECTS 
Butterflies and Moths. . <2): 330... 4. >. Sake eee 47 
Economie Insects, . 336. sta k's a oR en a ee 43 
PRONEY BG i es eee ce cok, eget ane aE a as ee 59 
House FRc. st) gi Sg clas os a ees Gores 59 
Insect. Metamorphosis: + ...i..3'..... Jee ee set. os eee 80 
pr POS MILO ¢ a '5.+ se os pata alls be th le ch eee lee 37 
Our AquatigmiQiStcts So iw can. cnet DEORE. vane eee 40 
VERTEBRATES 
Fish. 0 oo ce pee cle ag oe a 19 
Frogs: and: Toads, Yo o3 57... 0.0. AU he 39 
Reptilia and-Batrachia: 2... ..\.. 3. ¢S.2oeee as. Shee eee 86 


GENERAL AND LOCAL 
Boy Scouts’ Nature Study—Requirement No. 10 ist Class 62 
Girl Scouts’ Nature Study... ia ducsds coon ernie oe 29 


Nature; the Firét Inventot..s.icccc. eked ree eMmyS oa . 63 
Signe of Spring) c5 ah Feb iis aie ae os seh Riek aes aR, Aeon ee : 
Watcher-in the SVG0d8. ois Fn Celie Oe ras es 85 
Caintding, for-Gaiibe 5... i. salen: oii bys oa eRe 51 
NEW YORK STATE 
New York State Physiography, 9. i. .....6550 50s cee pes 61 
Alletpariy SECS FOOE I asa. 5: oie ea 4% aja yinns pnmaoeeepetgg it se 101 
Allegany Park——Girl Scout Camp... ... cc cee ees 56 
Allegany Park—Sciénce Camp... 0.0... 0... cece ee cet 171 
Glen Iris—Caneadea Council House......7..5.5.....506, 69 
URE SURTA io i Hoek «Rs POGRRS SUES 0 pep cod nek 46 
Lakes and Glens of New York State.:...0.... 660 ce eevee 57 
New Cri OeMOG «5 Hea hein sda! Sit aiorute dy 6:9) Vilas Reo eet a as 89 
Nikwata Ress bo 5. Tete les KARO ss eve oe rane 60 
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White and Black Coal 
Working Side by Side 


NY school boy knows that electric energy 

generated by steam is more expensive, 

in general, than that generated by water 
power. 


But this is not always true. 


This Company buys Niagara-generated 
energy and also generates power by steam at 
its plant on the River Road. The steam- 
generated energy works shculder to shoulder 
with the hydro. 


The demand upon us for electrical energy 
is not constant, being greater at certain hours 
of the day and varying with the seasons and 
conditions. The hydro power purchased is 
used to its fullest extent, supplemented by 
steam-generated energy at all times and pro- 
viding for the extraordinary, peak-load 
demand of a few hours duration each day. 


It is more economical to use hydro power 
and steam power in this way than it would 
be to contract for a 24-hour supply of hydro 
sufficient to enable us to meet the utmost 
demand. 


In this way, both the “‘white coal’’ of hydro 
and the “black coal’’ of steam are utilized 
most efficiently for the benefit of Buffalo. 


BUFFALO GENERAL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Thrift is a Wise Hobby I 


FOREWORD 


CORES of Buffalonians are enjoying out-of-door vacations in 
our youngest playground, the Allegany State Park, but there 
is room for many more. Tents, each elevated on wooden plat- 
forms, are being erected in every suitable spot. Several large 

community camps are in operation, but for those who visit the park 
individually and in family groups and do not care to do their own 
cooking, board can be obtained at the dining room which for three 
years was operated by the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. This 
restaurant is now open under the direction of the commission, with 
Mr. W. Prescott of Salamanca in charge. Although the camping 
season is from July first until September first (Labor Day), tents may 
be rented during September by special arrangement. It is advised 
that persons contemplating a visit to the park which involves an over- 
night sojourn should not fail to notify those in charge of arrangements. 
This can be done by writing the Allegany State Park Commission, 
Quaker Bridge, N. y 

The Society's exhibits on the third floor of the Public Library 
Building have been closed, but the office and the Visual Education 
Department are still located on that floor. 

The delightful summer scene (near East Aurora) on this month's 
cover was photographed by Mr. M. G. Schneckenberger. 

Hossies: Ten cents per issue, $1.00 per year. 


Jacos F, Scnoxiixopr, President J. F. Scnoe.txorpr, Jr., Vice-President 
Horace B. Pomeroy, Treasurer R. J. H. Hutton, Vice-President 


Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy 


INCORPORATED 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We will be pleased to furnish, on request, a selected list of 
investment offerings for your consideration 


MARINE TRUST BUILDING SENECA 8060 


° 


GREENHOUSES Lancaster, N. Y. 


THREE STORES 
Hotel Statler 
304 Main Street Se : ee 
260 Delaware Ave. HALF A MILLION $0.1 FT. OF GLASS 
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Photo by C. E. Simmons 


An Aberrant Painted Trillium. (See Page 18) 
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TrapeE Mark, REGISTERED Dec. 27, 1921 


BUFFALO SOCIETY OF NATURAL SCIENCES 


PUBLISHERS 


NEW MUSEUM 
1231 ELMWOOD AVENUE 


OLD MUSEUM AND OFFICE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING 


JuLy VoLuME V 
1924 No. 3 
RutH V. WEIERHEISER CHAUNCEY J. HAMLIN 
Editor Business Manager 


Dr. CarRLos E. CUMMINGS 
Pictures 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
BUFFALO SOCIETY OF NATURAL SCIENCES 
DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
MAY 22, 1924 


HIS evening, you will hear from the heads of the various 

departments of our Society an account of the splendid 

achievements of the year just closed. It is my purpose to 

very briefly outline the interesting and absorbing task 
which we have before us. 

The Council of the City of Buffalo, pursuant to the affirmative 
vote cast at last fall's election upon the referendum providing 
funds for our new building to be erected in Humboldt Park, has 
designated Messrs. Esenwein and Johnson as the architects for 
the building. 

I am able to report that considerable progress has already 
been made toward the completion of the plans for the building. 
By the first of July, the ground plans of the exhibit portion of the 
building, we hope, will be sufficiently developed so that the mem- 
bers of our staff will have definite information in regard to the 
size, location and character of the various rooms to be assigned for 
exhibit purposes. This will enable us to prepare a detailed plan 
prospectus and to estimate the cost of the preparation and in- 
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stallation of the exhibit to be placed in each one of these several 
rooms. By early fall, we hope to be able to complete, at least in 
their preliminary stages, these exhibit plans and budget estimates 
of costs. 

In the meantime, we anticipate that the architects will have 
so far advanced their plans and specifications that bids for the 
construction of the building may be sought at about the same 
time. This will mean that, at about the same date that the con- 
tracts will be let for the construction of the building, the members 
of our staff can begin the actual preparation of the exhibits to be 
installed in the building when it is completed. 

It is planned to use a uniform exhibition case in the several 
exhibit rooms of the Humboldt Museum. It is our intention to 
order and have built a sufficient quantity of these cases to equip 
at least one of such type rooms. These cases can then be set up 
and arranged in some convenient place in exactly the same way as 
they will be when finally installed in the Humboldt Museum. 
Exhibits can then be prepared for installation in these cases, 
complete, with specimens and labels. As each such exhibit is 
finished, it can be withdrawn from the cases and carefully packed 
and placed in storage, ready for removal and installation in its 
permanent home. The cases can then be used, in turn, for the 
preparation of the various other successive exhibits. It is hoped 
that this work of actual preliminary installation may be begun by 
the first of next November. 

The architects estimate that it will take about fifteen months 
to complete the building, once work is started. This would mean 
that, if work could be started next fall, the building would be 
ready for occupancy by February or March ,1926. In such event, 
we would hope to be able to complete our installation of exhibits in 
time to formally open the building to the public by October 1, 1926. 

We anticipate that it will be necessary for us to raise by 
subscription the sum of at least $100,000, to defray the cost of the 
exhibits and their installation. This sum will be exclusive of 
equipment costs, since the exhibit cases, etc., will be furnished by 
the city. The citizens of Buffalo, by their overwhelming vote to 
provide us with a splendid modern museum, have placed us under 
a corresponding obligation to install in this museum building 
educational exhibits worthy of their setting. We accept this 
responsibility gladly. It will, therefore, be necessary for us to 
organize a campaign for the purpose of securing these funds some 
time prior to the completion of the building. I suggest that we 
plan to hold this city-wide campaign in the Fall of 1925, at about 
the time that the building will be nearing completion. 
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The task that we have ahead is an important one. That we 
will succeed in its accomplishment I have no doubt. We have the 
support of the citizens of Buffalo, the mayor and the council of 
the city; we have able architects, a devoted and competent staff 
and, last but not least, we have a loyal membership whose far- 
seeing vision, co-operation and support have made possible the 
great progress and distinctive success of the work of our Society 
in so many varied fields. These factors, with an increasingly large 
number of ambitious and interested men and women, boys and 
girls who are constantly seeking the aid of our institution to 
further their education, insure the success of our undertaking. 


CHAUNCEY J. HAMLIN 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
MUSEUM TO THE BUFFALO SOCIETY 
OF NATURAL SCIENCES 


LANS for Museum exhibits have to be made long in ad- 
vance of their actual installation, and for some time the 
director and his assistants have been engaged in planning 
theexhibitsand equipment to be placed inthe New Museum 

in Humboldt Park. These include many habitat groups, models 


‘and accessories of various kinds which must be made by experts, 


and these men require plenty of well lighted space in which to 
work. There is no such space available in our present quarters 
which are now filled to capacity with recently acquired specimens. 
It will therefore be necessary to provide other quarters for our 
taxidermists and modelers as soon as funds are available to engage 
the men we require to execute the work. It takes time to con- 
struct habitat groups, and we should be prepared to begin work as 
soon as the plans are definitely adopted. To complete our exhibits 
by the time the building is finished, a vast amount of work must 
be done. Some of it can be started immediately if help and room 
can be made available. I am endeavoring to arrange our routine 
work so that when the pressure of preparing these exhibits, moving 
and installing our collections and making labels shall come upon 
us, our whole scientific staff will be able to devote much of their 
time to that purpose, under a proper division of responsibilities. 

The plans for our exhibits are now as nearly complete as they 
can be made in advance of definite information as to the space and 
equipment to be available, and present a most attractive scheme 
in which the story of our earth and its habitants of every kind is 
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told in graphic outlines, together with the economic aspects of 
natural history. We feel that no one could go through our halls 
and not come out the wiser and better for the experience, and that 
the making of this Museum will be a labor of love for all who are 
so fortunate as to engage in it. 

The attendance at our New Museum for this year has broken 
all previous records. As a partial measure of the result of our 
increased activities, our attendance for the last six months about 
equals that of any previous entire year, while our collections have 
grown at such a rate as almost to overwhelm our registrar. 

During the past years, our scientific staff engaged in children’s 
work has vastly improved upon former methods. Increased ef- 
ficiency means wider and better service. We now have a large 
group of children who, having passed through our elementary 
courses, are demanding advanced work, so that in at least three 
subjects we shall have to conduct advanced study courses as well 
as the primary classes for younger children. School children are 
coming to us in increasingly greater numbers as the teachers learn 
the value of what we have to give them, and our resources both of 
personnel and of classroom and laboratories are being taxed to the 
utmost limit of their capacity. Accordingly, the entire staff has 
been forced to consider again and again the problem of conservation 
of energy in relation to the extreme demands consequent upon the 
expansion and betterment of our work. Since October 1st up to 
the date of this report, we have lectured in the schools to 25,828. 
children, and more than 8000 children have visited the Museum. 

Every member of my staff is overworked daily and, in addition, 
they continually volunteer for work on Saturday half holidays, 
Sundays, and for evening lectures. In our whole children’s de- 
partment we have no typist or office assistant, the clerical work 
being all done by the staff. This is uneconomical and harassing. 

The object of our lecture work in the schools is to stimulate 
the attendance of children at our museums where they can see and 
handle objects of natural history and learn of their relations to 
their environment. Under our present schedule we give more than 
250 lectures in the schools each year. This is too great a strain upon 
the physical energy of any man who has numerous other duties to 
perform and, unless further assistance can be provided, I shall rec- 
ommend that only one or two lectures instead of five be given in 
each school ; these lectures to be on general nature study in relation 
to the museum and adapted to the capacity of all of the grades. 
The lectures will enlarge upon the interesting and fascinating 
aspects of nature and will constitute an appeal to the children to 
vale advantage of the opportunities which we provide. Under our 
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follow-up system, we can then bring great numbers to the Museum 
where our best work can be done. 

Our story-hour group has about reached its limit of growth 
under our present facilities. The attendance at these Saturday 
morning stories since the opening in October was 6,042 children 
and 478 adults, an increase of over 2200 children from last year, 
and each day we are crowded to capacity. Our stories will in the 
future be planned largely on a habitat or ecological scheme with 
such subjects as “Who Is At Home in the Appletree?” ‘“What Is 
This Comes Flying?” ‘Under the Old Bridge,’ intended to picture 
groups of animals or plants that naturally associate together. The 
lantern slides to illustrate these stories are drawn from our own 
Children’s Museum collections which now comprise several thou- 
sand slides on natural history subjects, mostly produced in our 
own laboratories. 

There is great competition in our museum games, with con- 
stantly growing attendance. We now hold them three times a 
week, and the children who have played them all are demanding 
new ones, which are being devised after much thought on the 
subject. Some of our older children have volunteered to assist 
the youngsters in these games, and we are training some of them 
to fill a new office of junior docents or guides. A silver badge will be 
given them to wear which will become their personal property after 
a period of service. We are constantly receiving inquiries as to our 
methods from other institutions who have heard of this work. 

We now have study courses in minerals, botany and birds. 
In these courses the children are required to keep notebooks, and 
they work with actual specimens which they can handle and which 
are drawn from their own Museum collections now containing some 
thousands of specimens. Those children who have taken the courses 
for one or two years are asking for advanced courses, which we shall 
provide next season. In the bird class, we are making increased 
use of bird skins for teaching purposes and, in a recent test, six of 
our children correctly identified 51 unlabeled skins of local birds. 
Next year, we expect to add a course in nature study (seasonal 
in its treatment) and perhaps a further course in entomology. 

Our summer school will be open again this year during the 
vacation period. It will be confined to morning classes and will 
continue for a period of six weeks. Besides this work, members of 
the staff have volunteered to give lectures at a summer camp for 
girls, and we have recently undertaken to give a course in zoology 
at Nichols School. 

Our Roosevelt Field Club is in excellent shape, with many 
interesting activities planned for the summer. 
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This year, for the first time, we undertook to give an evening 
course in nature study for the benefit of school teachers. This 
lecture-laboratory course was regularly attended by some twenty- 
five teachers, and was so successful that the class has asked to 
have advanced work along similar lines another year. We shall 
repeat the elementary course for the benefit of a new group and, 
if time can be found, an advanced course will be prepared. This 
work for teachers is of incalculable value, reaching ultimately so 
many children, and the effect of it is noticeable in the classrooms 
of these teachers which are seen to be filled with specimens, 
aquaria, and blackboard work pertaining to natural history. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM L. BRYANT 


VISUAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT REPORT 


HE work of the Visual Education Department is mostly 

of a routine character and any report concerning our 

activities must be, to a large extent, statistical. We have 

operated the department now for five years, and can with 
reason state that we have established a definite working basis 
with no particular apprehension as to a falling off in the demand 
for our material in the future. 


During the past year, we loaned over the counter 288,397 
slides distributed in 5800 sets; 1300 lanterns have been used. Our 
efforts to systematize and increase the material specifically for 
school purposes has met with a very gratifying response, as shown 
by the fact that about 1500 sets, practically 25% of the total, 
have been taken by the teachers for school purposes. We have 
added in the school sets 2524 slides. The circulation of slides by 
months follows: 


May "1999.6 805 ee. ees ee 23,806 

UNG cic as Dee es URL EE EE 7,905 
september 62.755 ACE MAD ae 10,569 
Ostoberte 3-5 See ea ae 27,040 
Novembet (060025 oy ee ee 32,085 
December, 3. fan RE ee 32,860 
January 192660 5 Ee aaa 33,052 
PONUATY $e. beers eno ie ae eee 35,190 
Marten.) tn i ea ee ae 48,2606 
AD of A ROR PES eee ae 30,055 
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The circulation in every way compares very favorably with 
last year's and approaches very closely our estimated maximum of 
300,000 slides a year. 

We have added materially to our library. During the year, 
311 new sets have been placed on the shelves, comprising 10,578 
slides, an increase of nearly 3314% over the total at the end of 
last year. We now have catalogued 983 sets with a total of 45,976 
titles. The additions comprise: 


Art Material....... 58 sets 1724 titles 
School Material.... 125 sets 2524 titles 
General Library.... 128 sets 6330 titles 


The principal purchases were about 4,000 slides of the Powers- 
Benham collection and 650 from Branson De Cou. Mr. Dan 
Streeter permitted us to prepare from his negatives (illustrating 
his hunting trips in British East Africa) about 400 slides, and 
promises to title and arrange them into sets for us so that they may 
be placed in circulation this fall. We now have deposited with us 
several ‘valuable collections of negatives in addition to our own 
possessions. Our own list comprises about 3,000, and we also have 
in storage the unique collection of Mr. R. F. Beebe, mostly birds; 
the collection of Mr. James Savage, birds and nature study; and 
the collection of Dr. A. E. Hubbard, several hundred very care- 
fully-selected negatives of trees and woody plants. We are always 
adding to our own list, and as an evidence of the quality of this 
work may mention the fact that we are continually in receipt of 
requests from other institutions for prints and slides. 

I am endeavoring to establish exchange relations with other 
museums and recently received a considerable shipment from the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum in exchange for our own slides. 
We hope, with the increased facilities of our new building, to be in 
a position to make a very considerable use of our negative collections. 

Correspondence with some of the railroads has resulted in 
the addition of a very substantial number to our sets on the 
national parks and American scenery, and we are also adding 
rapidly to the juvenile sets taken from children’s story books, 
which find great favor among our general borrowers as well as 
the school department. 

Notably great have been our additions to the art library. 
Under Miss Oliver's competent direction this collection is being 
rapidly whipped into systematic shape and put into a condition 
for popular use. During the year, 58 new sets (1724 slides) have 
been added to this group. 

We have been of some service in the preparation of the 
material for this magazine, and out of the eleven numbers printed 
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during the year, the director has furnished pictures and material 
for three; Miss Oliver, one; and in addition we have furnished 
covers and a large proportion of the pictures used in all of these. 

The Tuesday Night Community Lectures, under the imme- 
diate direction of Mrs. Busch, have been very successful. We 
have operated g Centers (a total of 149 lectures) with an 
attendance of 40,000. Mrs. Busch has also arranged 13 lectures 
through the Lyceum Bureau, with an attendance of 4,000, and 
8 lectures in the high schools with an attendance of 10,000. 

The personnel of the staff is the same as last year, consisting of 
director; assistant director; secretary, school department; counter 
assistant; and two laboratory assistants. Owing to the fact that 
the department is open six full days in the week, there is necessary 
a certain amount of latitude in defining the duties of these 
individuals, but the service is characterized by enthusiasm and 
willingness to undertake any task that occasion demands. 

Not the least of the work of this department was the operating 
of the Society's camp in the Allegany State Park, which required 
the full time of the men of the department for the four summer 
months. The camp was quite successful (accommodating an 
average of nearly 100 visitors each week), and reported no financial 
shortage or untoward accident. 

Dr. Cartos E. CuMMINGS 


TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT 
THE BUFFALO SOCIETY OF NATURAL 


SCIENCES 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING May 1, 1924 
RECEIPTS 
Cash on Hand, May 1, 1923 $ 4,597.67 
Miembershi 150085.) 85.20 ccs eee welt $14,521.05 
Income from Permanent Investments 
Hayes Fund. eco $ 7,098.67 
General Fund......... 1,504.40 8,663.07 
City of Butalotes is atic oe eee 40,000.00 
Subscriptions to Publicity Fund........ 4,555.50 


Revolving Fund... 
Past Due Memberships $ 920.00 
Camp Loan Paid...... 500.00 1,420.00 69,159.62 


Total réceipts sos os FORT ae ae oe $73,757.20 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
General Administration: 
SAAS Ee oe $ 4,003.75 
Office Supplies........ 309.27 
Telephone and Tele- 
en area ee 688.13 
Postaee eye eS 1,174.93 
Carting and Express. . . 270.58 
PVs se cabo a> 1,289.59 
Pree eat pes 300.00 
pramirence es ee ‘2723.03 
Ploment i. se 453.23 
Miscellaneous......... 329.55 $10,202.06 
Museums: 
UNION Fh Bi i BEG $14,080.04 
Light and Fuel........ 1,737.83 
Old Museum Supplies. . 443.74 
New Museum Supplies . 602. 52 
Laboratory Supplies .. . 240.99 
Collections 35 358: < 278.17 
Taxidermist Supplies. . . 452.44 
Peioment 225 2056.0: 552.32 $18,988.05 
Museum Instruction: 
ORE a eR ae - $ 7,050.00 
Transportation........ 134.51 
Photo Supplies........ 216.79 
Peres i Sa hes 177.00 
Continuing Collections . 73.20 
Reaninment 6 o nss 131.53 - 
Museum Instruction 
MENGE bi ce «ke 110.33 
Children’s Work... ... 3608.91 
Roosevelt Field Club. . . 155.88 $ 8,418.15 
$37,008.26 
Visual Education: 
ANTES Ss SAR oe $11,907.54 
Park Roo: 7 35S. 1,154.32 
Slide Repairs: S62 SS. 408.76 
Collections) Ce so 7 805.88 


Bauvicenent of. 237.99 
Neighborhood Lectures. 2,154.91 $16,669.40 
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Lectures: 
Balsries:: dG eo, $ 1,500.00 
Friday Lectures....... 2,443-51 $ 3,943.51 
Library and Publications: 
Selanea oe awe $ 1,800.00 
Bie er hp ee 1,107.39 
Scientific Societies... .. 332.93 
ACGUISILIONS 5 fon. 240.09 sa 
SUMDNOS Gk hi ae 297.90 03,9597), 
Revolving Fund: 
SGlANeS 26 Fo cit $ 814.10 
Miss A. D. Galvin (Pas- 
sage to Europe)..... 320.00 
Lantern slides 22.55.) 331. 350.00 
American Association of 
MILISCHINS 5. F388. 45 250.00 
Ford Sedan 3 Seas 499.70 
License for same...... 8.95 
Bennett, Parsons, Frost 
& Thomas (Humboldt 
Park Perspective) . .. 150.00 
Carting, Brokerage, etc. 88.96 
Miscellaneous......... 2.16 $ 2,483.87 
Publicity Campaign $ 5,037.70 
Total dishurseme@ntiss 5: 45 hoe eee $69,500.45 
Balance on hand, May 1, 1924............ $ 4,256.84 


Aupitors REPORT 


Mr. L. G. HarrRIMAN 


Chairman Finance Committee 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 


Dear Mr. Harriman: 


In connection with the annual audit of the accounts of Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences, we are pleased to report as follows: 

We have checked the receipts and disbursements of the current 
account and find them to be correct as compared with a statement 
of account rendered by the M. & T, National Bank as of May 1, 
1924. 


June 13, 1924 
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We have likewise checked the Hayes and General Funds from 
the statement submitted by Mr. Howland, finding these funds to 
be in accordance with the statement rendered by the Bank of 
‘Buffalo Branch of the Marine Trust Company as of May 1, 1924. 

The investments owned by these funds have been checked to a 
certified list furnished by the Marine Trust Company, Safe-Keep- 
ing Department, and all income has been properly credited. 

The books and records, as kept by Miss Willoughby, are in 
excellent condition and we enjoyed very able assistance and co- 
operation from her during our audit. 

Yours very truly, 
E. W. MILLER 
H. J. LUDESCHER 
Auditors 
¢/, THE FipeLtitry Trust Co. 


PUBLICITY REPORT 
May 1, 1923, TO May 1, 1924 


HOBBIES 

Issues 
SEMIN POE 2-9, hp Ble Oy Was a one 3,500 

OO RGB pee RR IAF Oi ge SEE Pe es 4,500 
2 SR ACER A sarah St ne oat le Aree 3,500 
Ce ee ee ee es 5,000 
oS EDI Ry ae PE Ray Niet ieee 3,500 
DEAE IEY che ioe She OI ee 3,500 

DRUM igre SS UE ola ye win penal a. Gs 3,500—Reprints—1,500 

1 ELEY Ra soa dead rehab Aaa nies, ees De EU 3,500 
ey SUE A I dine Baebes Dain eid eal Bete 3,500 
7 3 RG RD a Ue a 3,500 
EME coset. Soe gh lal tay ew ein a 3,200 

FOLGE i SC Re rer 40,700 copies 
NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 

Roosevelt Field Club Column in the ““News’......... 868 inches 
“The Naturalist” in the “Commercial” .............. 1550 
eT cota Be cs 8g, Sea pe ae a en 698 
Behe SUMISIAINY. PORES ores i Se ss eee d's 656 
PPI CEN OIINIE LPCUIORN ets Ss ee nk eas 400 
UMNO NIECE: QUENCIES ew car ata aes g's 1009 


NE or ee a ce OM eh oR gd Stes 5901 inches 
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OTHER PRINTED MATTER 


Yellow Tickets 


INO? ein ie premcaee 3153 
Qe eS SSO ron a eee 3,096 
3 fs see: abel att . 3,072 
iy. eae St olhenaenpaled Saab als 2 3,024 
ge ae, Pa pena om Va a 3,018 
ie. Nai 6 Baiage Dir seit Teles ae sb GP 2,996 
8 Rati Ree aS A ns Ga ae 2,964 
ING. 6 See ace, 2,937 
NO SOS oa is ees 3,025 
ENOL TD. cee ee Oe ae 3,004 
ig fo eh & Garcae leap ae! (eR ne era . .2,964 
i fo ike & ate aaa eh AREAL ae Bes 2,980 

Otel ouases ere aes 


Miscellaneous 

Camp Postal Card..... 3,000 
Invitations for October 

Tea in New Museum. 3,200 
Campaign letters. .... 60,000 
Letters to members for 

Apriliithmeetingof, 

Society (two letters) .6,000 


Total...........72,200 


Respectfully submitted, 


RutH V. WEIERHEISER 


ROOSEVELT BRIBED) CLUB 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
May 10, 1923, TO May 15, 1924 


RECEIPTS 
Balance from preceding year’s account........ $107.73 
From Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences..... 150.00 
Dues; members; rew (72). seo sae ek 18.75 
Dues, renewals from charter members (129)... 53: 25 
sale of club pits (23) oo kn sh es ree 8.05 
Donation from Mrs. C. M. Wilson............. 1.00 
Sale of cakes from December party........... 70 
‘Total recelptst nt ota Sick soca ee eek ee $318.48 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Stamps for invitations, ballots, etc............ $ 15.00 
Postals for lectures and trips...............5. 52.25 
J. F. Grabau for binding two volumes, HospBies 6.50 
Photographic materials. .3 0.35.05. 5 25V gees s Go 7.05 
Auto to Feieaia's Palle... 2.03S5.5 "pray ae 40.00 
First aid and medical services................ 127 
Prizes for Tree Contest—two tree books ...... 2.85 
December 8th party at studio................ 33.68 
Henry Rathka, for operating lantern—Sunday 

CONS 6c eh hea Ok Ceo Rie oe 33.00 
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Cee CMON. aos fy alae rer els Dea ree $ 2.00 
March 23d party at New Museum... . ; 7.40 
Buffalo Clipping Bureau.......... ee 5.00 
Roosevelt Ciub pine (806) 2 ek. 28.00 
DOF) CISROINETES Se OL BEN es $244.60 
Balance on hand, May 15, 1924..........-..-+-. $ 73.88 


Respectfully submitted, 


RutH V. WEIERHEISER, 
; Treasurer 


GIFTS PRESENTED THE BUFFALO SOCIETY 
OF NATURAL SCIENCES DURING 


THE PAST YEAR 
HE Society has been the fortunate recipient of many valu- 
able gifts for its Museum during the past year. Among 
the most important of these are the following :-— 
From Mrs. Victoria HANDEL: 
A shell capsule of the Conch—West Indies. 
Ostrich egg—from Jacksonville Ostrich Farm. 
From the Estate of HENRY MILLs: 
Microscopical journals and astronomical books. 
From Mr. W. A. RIEHL: 
Dredgings from Miami Bay, Florida 
an 
Sand from the shore at Miami, Florida. 
Through the courtesy of Mrs. Harry Pratt—from Hadley Estate: 
Miscellaneous minerals (unidentified). 
From THE BuFFALO City CouNcIL: 
Botanical books—The David F. Day and John H. Cowell 
collections. 
From Mr. McComBer—Dept. oF Pustic UTILITIES: 
First installment of a series of well records from the Municipal 
Gas Well. 
From a ‘lee eas NELSON—DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, National — 
ark: 
Natural Monument (petrified forest), Holbrook, Arizona. 
Specimen of petrified wood. 
From Miss SARAH SHELDON: 
A vee collection of American Indian and West Indian 
relics 
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From Mr. RALPH HOcHSTETTER: 
A life-size restoration of the head of the great herbivorous 
dinosaur Triceratops. 
From Dr. W. pEC. RAVENEL—Administrative Assistant to Secre- 
tary, United States National Museum, Washington, D. C.: 
Four oceanic-bottom specimens. 
From Dr. JOHN CLAarKE—Director, State Museum, Albany, N. Y.: 
A mount of a Jumping Mouse. 
From JAMEs P. CHapIn—American Museum Natural History, 
New York City: 
Three Turacou Feathers. 
From RoBert GALLAGHER—U. S. Postoffice Building: 
Living Trapdoor Spider (Pachylomorus Audouinii). 
From WILLIAM L. BryaAnt—Director, Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences: 
Living Chameleon and Southern Musk Turtle from South 
Carolina: 
From Mr. JARMAGAN—State Bureau of Rehabilitation: 
Southern Alligator Gar. 
From Mrs. GEORGE PLIMPTON: 
Feather Cape—from Royal Palace of Hawaii (taken in 1893). 
From a member of the ROOSEVELT FIELD CLUB: 
Two living Field Mice. 
From Watts L. RICHMOND: 
One hundred three Upland Spruce Cones. 
From EuGENE L. Fak, Esq.: 
Moving Picture Camera. 
From ELBERT PLACE: 
Fossils from Mazon Creek, Grundy Co., Ill. 
From Dr. G. W. York: 
Mineral collection. 
From EMMA SAGER: 
Bird House. 
From Mrs. KENNETH B. ROBINSON: 
Several minerals, shells, bark, one Cotton Borer, one Cicada, 
several war relics. 
From RaymMonp L. DitmMars—New York Zoological Gardens, 
New York City: 
Living Gopher Snake. 
From the Estate of IsaBELLA E. Harvey, New Rochelle, N. Y.: 
Cabinet of shells. 
Oil painting of Captain Cole. 
From STATE INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF MALIGNANT DISEASEs: 
Specimen of radium from Belgian Congo. 
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From Mrs. NELLIE ForBeEs (Collection of K. Wadsworth Forbes) : 
Mineral collection. 
From Mr. CroucH: 
Living Water Snake. 
From Mrs. JAMES R. MILLRING: 
Case containing birds collected around Jewettville. 
From FRANK R. BRUCE: 
Collection of minerals—originally collected by David F. Day. 
From Mrs. C. C. Frepericks (collected on Grand Island, forty 
years ago): 
Young Bald Eagle, Great Horned Owl. 
From Mrs. Stopparp and Mrs. E. Tomms: 
Four live Grey Squirrels. 
From Mr. FRICKE: 
One Snapping Turtle, four frogs, one bullfrog, all living 
specimens. 


UNUSUAL PETS 


HEN referring to pets we usually have in mind some 
partially or wholly domesticated bird or mammal that 
we keep for the pleasure it affords us because of its sing- 
ing ability, beauty or amusing habits. Occasionally, as 

in the case of some of our caged birds, all three of these qualities 
are embodied. 

A first-class pet is an animal that also reacts to kindly handling 
or “petting” in a friendly manner. Lower animals are often con- 
fined for purposes of study, and among them we find reptiles, 
amphibia and, more rarely, insects, but these can hardly be 
considered ideal pets from the popular point of view, for but few 
individuals among them are responsive to any but a food stimulus 
and most of them are surly, secretive, or entirely indifferent to 
human attention. 

Among animals lower in the scale of development than birds, 
one would hardly expect to find a species of fish that would measure 
up to the specifications of the real pet, and yet this unusual thing 
has actually come to pass. The rainbow darter, a small fish of our 
swift-flowing brooks, and one of the wariest of all stream denizens, 
has not only been successfully kept in a laboratory aquarium to- 
gether with many other species of creek fish for a long period, but 
enjoys the distinction of being the only wild fish thus confined to 
actually respond to kind treatment after the fashion of a true pet. 
To Miss Annabel D. Galvin, Assistant Director of the Buffalo 
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Society of Natural Sciences, belongs the distinction of having 
accomplished this feat, and the accompanying picture shows how 
well her patient efforts have been rewarded. 

Owing to an anatomical peculiarity, the fish called darters can 
swim upward only by much muscular effort. Habitually, they 
always rest upon the bottoms of the streams where they live. In 
spite of the difficulty involved, these beautiful creatures immedi- 
ately rise when a hand is thrust into the aquarium and, without 
hesitation, nestle in the palm or cling to the finger tips. It should 
be remembered that they do this without being lured by food and, 
occasionally, one will permit itself to be gently stroked on the back 
or sides. These, undoubtedly, are the first rainbow darters ever 
to be trained as pets. 


AN ABERRANT TRILLIUM 


The group of lilies known as Trilliums, several species of which 
occur in Western New York, are strongly characterized by having 
organs such as leaves, sepals and petals arranged in threes; their 
generic name, Trillium (meaning three), refers to this interesting 
peculiarity of the group. 

Occasionally, individual plants in any of the several different 
kinds of Trillium appear as monstrosities or aberrations very 
different from the typical form, and these curious abnormalities 
merit more than passing attention. At times, plants are found in 
which sepals and even the petals are changed to true leaves and, 
rarer, the parts of the entire flower may be increased in number. 

Such a case is shown in the plant figured in this issue of HopBiEes 
(Frontispiece)—a specimen of the beautiful Painted Trillium (7. 
undulatum) that was discovered and brought to Buffalo from the 
Allegany State Park this spring by C. E. Simmons. 

This specimen had all the parts regularly arranged in fours, the 
consistency of the increased number of organs being carried even 
to the stamens which were eight in number instead of the customary 
Six. 

These departures from the type form of plant species are not 
confined to this particular group but may be encountered in other 
orders as well, and such variations, when they produce well-marked 
changes in organisms and in plants (when with self-fertilization 
they “breed true’) are known as mutations. 

Mutations are of great interest and importance to those engaged 
in the development of new races of organisms, for nature provides 
a Starting point in these queer and but little-understood aberrations. 


Pror. WILLIAM P. ALEXANDER 
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Photo by W. L Bryant 
Pet Rainbow Darters. (See Page 17) 


MUSEUM NOTES 


HE Summer Nature School, as conducted at our Elmwood 
Museum last July and August, was so successful that it was 
decided torepeat the program this year with a few changes. 


the Museum proved a great attraction. Here more than one 
hundred varieties of flowering plants may be studied in their 
natural environment, and the life histories of frogs, snakes, turtles, 
salamanders and several kinds of fishes can be observed. 

The classes are meeting every week-day morning, with the 
exception of Saturdays, from ten to twelve oclock. The courses 
include field trips in Delaware Park as well as notebook work from 
observations made in the Biological Laboratory. The courses, 
which will continue for six weeks, are as follows: 
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Botany for boys and girls over ten years of age on Mondays and 
Wednesdays from ten until twelve o'clock. 

_ Minerals for children over ten years of age on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from ten_until twelve o'clock. 

Birds for the younger children from eight to ten years of age 
on Fridays from ten until twelve o'clock. 

Geology (special) for boys and girls over twelve years of age 
on Fridays from ten until twelve o'clock. 

The Elmwood Museum is especially rich in mineral, physical 
geography and geology exhibits, and specimens of fossils and 
minerals will be freely used in the mineral and geology courses. 
For notebook work well done, as well as for satisfactory attendance 
at the classes, Museum Credits are to be awarded to the young 
naturalists. Mrs. Cadette K. Hall and Miss Maribelle Cormack 
are the instructors at the Summer Nature School. 


The Visual Education Department, which is located on the 

third floor of the Public Library Building, is closed for the months 

_ of July and August. An exception has been made for teachers 
employed in the city summer schools now in session. Such instruc- 
tors are privileged to borrow slides which they can utilize in their 
class work. 

The lantern-slide department has been increased by a large 
number of new colored lantern slides of American scenery, contribu- 
ted by the railway companies. Two notable recent additions are 
the set entitled “From Coast to Coast,’ presented by the Canadian 
National Railway Company, and the Southern Pacific Railway 
Company's ‘Sunset Set, which is composed of slides depicting the 
beautiful scenery found in the territory lying between New Orleans 
and San Francisco. These sets are in addition to several other sets 
previously listed early in the season. 


Let it be your hobby to secure your photo material 
and apparatus from 


BUFFALO PHOTO MATERIAL CoO. 
BUFFALO’S FINEST KODAK SHOP 


George J. Mason, Proprietor 41 Niagara Street 


JOHN F. MACKLIN CO. 
ATHLETIC AND POLO OUTFITTERS 


All Makes of Tennis Rackets, Prices from $1.50 to $15.00 


All Makes of Tennis Balls, $6.00 a dozen Tennis Rackets Restrun 
Polo Mallets and Polo Balls Golf Sticks and Golf Balls Golf Bags and Steward's Irons 
470 E.tmwoop Avenue Tupper 5072 Burrato, New Yorx 
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Photography is a Real Hobby 


Motion Pictures the 
Kodak Way 


With the Cine-Kodak, personal “‘movies” of the 
people and things that interest you are as easy 
make as snapshots. The Cine-Kodak 
remarkably compact, but it makes strane oem 

motion pictures. @ Motion pictures the Kodak 
Way is a new idea, and you'll want to know 
about it. Let us show you by actual demon- 
stration on the screen, either in the 
store or at your home. 


J. F. ADAMS 


459 Washington St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Seneca 0940 


Knickers for Summer Hikes—$ 3.95 


Women’s and Misses’ Sizes. 


UMMER hikes will be twice the sport if one starts off 
in sturdy Knickers such as these—in cool linens, tweeds 
and khaki; all with adjustable knee. 
SECOND FLoor, CENTER 


ADAM, MELDRUM & ANDERSON 


What’s Your 
Hobby P 


AYBE it’s golf, 

maybe it’s tennis, 
maybe baseball—anyway 
whatever itis, you'll want 
the proper paraphernalia, 
thecorrect clothes. You’ll 
find them in the Sport 
Shop—at very modest 
prices. 


The Sport Shop 


The Kleinhans ©. 


G.W.McCLURE & SON 


LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTS 
FLORA McCLURE 
ASSOCIATE 


[| 590 RICHMONDAVE [} 


Laverack & Haines 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
(Agents for the insured) 


INSURANCE OF EVERY KIND 
PLACED WITH THE INSURED’S 
INTERESTS SOLELY IN MIND 


Seneca 2522 122 Pearl St. 
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Vhop on Delaware Ave 


' Chocolates and Bonbons 


are noted for their Please Patronize 
Parity and Oe | Hoboies Aavertisers 


252 Delaware Ave. 


Accredited Agency For 

PETER PauL ©@ Son, INc. 

Stationers, -Eneravers and. Printers SRC Arch-Aid ‘Boot Shop 
GIFTS AND CARD in Delaware Court 


256 Delaware Ave. ea Chippewa) The Avenue at Chippewa 
SHOES BUFFALO 


An office need of any kind, to most 
business people of Buffalo, 


T i- 
at once suggests he Buffalo Society of Natura! Sci 


ences will not conduct a camp this 


LOCKWOOD’ S summer in the Allegany State Park. 


All information regarding tents, 


Make it a point to pay a board, etc., can be obtained by writ- 
visit of inspection here ing the Allegany State Park Commis- 
ion, ker Bridge, N. Y. 
LOCKWOOD — STATIONER ee 


Ellicott Square Seneca 2773 


Safeguard your Furs 
from Moths! 


“Phone Seneca 5200 and our car will call 


Furs are far too costly and valuable to subject to unnecessary 
risks. Once the Coat or Scarf you prize so highly has been 
placed within our vaults, you need have no further 
anxiety. The best possible care will be given it. 


Terms for Storage Very Reasonable 


Only 3% of your own valuation of your furs. This includes insurance. 


J.NAADAM 6 CO. 


K ‘nown mn for Service, Quallit Quality and Lo Low Frices 


Make ¢ a 1 Hobby of Our irqreomneseng an Anyway 
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Get Out Into the Open and Be Athleti 


/ 


AME Fashion has her hobbies, too. But she 
is feminine, and her hobbies must be varied 


—and decidedly new. 


Ruby red garnets have come into 
their own again as costume jewelry. 
Imported from Czecho-Slovakia, they 
bring with them the quaint charm of 
olden times. Large brooches, pen- 
dants, link bracelets, long earrings— 
in old-fashioned gold settings, 


$6.00 to $50 


Fashion-wise blouses have grown 
into tunics, for the knee-length, nar- 
row tunic is the acme of smartness. 
All-over Spanish embroidery in gay 
greens, reds, black and white, or gor- 
geously beaded in intricate designs, 


$19.75 up 


‘The saucy little bird’’—not on 
Nellie’s hat but on her umbrella han- 
dle this time, for the newest umbrellas 
from Vienna have, perched upon their 
handles, birds whose gay plumage har- 
monizes with the silk of the umbrella, 


$16.50 


Perfectly open is the Deauville san- 
dal so much in evidence at that 
famous resort. Made of strips of 
woven tan leather in an openwork 
pattern from heel to toe. Soft leather 
soles, flat heels. Cool, comfortable, 
and oh, so smart! 


$6.50 


1794-1924—two centuries since the 
high, uare-crowned hat of the 
French Directorate first made its ap- 
pearance. It is here in, smart and 
very new. In colored felt, with narrow 
brim, high, square crown, and very 
little trimming, 


$15 to $20 


Around her waist she wore a leather 
girdle, for leather belts in high col- 
ors are the thing. ‘‘The wider the 
smarter” is their slogan. Sometimes 
they combine noceen-cornee ribbon, 
oft-times they are braided in soft 
suedes. Many, many shades, 


$3.50 


Lens may it wave! Your marcel 
will keep perfectly if you wear a sub- 
marine water guard when you swim. 
This guard is comfortable, easily ad- 
justed, and made of pure rubber. Fits 
snugly and keeps the water from your 
hair and ears, 

$1.25 


What color shall you wear? The 
Taylor color charts guide each femi- 
nine type (according to her com- 
plexion, hair and eyes) as to just what 
color she may comingly wear. 
Colors are arranged scientifically for 
every occasion, 
$1.00 


The Wm. Hengerer Co. 


‘A Store of Speciality Shops” 
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When you go 
into the country 


When you go out into the country, 
you see a lot of wonderful homes 
and beautiful grounds. They didn’t 
grow there by accident—they are the 
result of a lot of stored-up labor in 
the shape of dollars. @ To have the 
really worth-while things of life, 
some of the non-essentials must be 
sacrificed. Plan for your future 
country home now by starting a spe- 
cial thrift account for that 
purpose in the 


Marine Irust Company 


of BUFFALO 
# 


Capital and Surplus, $20,000,000 
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You Can Visualize the World in Your Own Home “Ip 3 


Just a glance at any page of 
this magazine will tell you 
about our hobby. We print 
Hossies and are glad to 
submit it as evidence of our 
ability. @ Your story needs 
just as appropriate, although 
perhaps different, treatment. 
Let our service department 
suggestaplan. © © © 


BAKER, JONES, HAUSAUER, Inc. 
45 CARROLL ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Half the joy in outdoor life 


1s in knowing what you see 
ECOGNIZING the bird and animal life of nature’s fields and streams 


adds many intimate friends during summer trips in the open. 

The Spencer Delineascope with the aid of the Society's free library of 
slides increases manyfold the joy cf a day in 
the country. 

The Model *‘E”’ Spencer Delineascope is a 
ruggedly built projection machine that gives 
professional results with the simplicity of 
plugging into an ordinary lamp socket and 

snapping on the switch. 
It sells for $59.00 complete with case: 


bulb and slide carrier. 
Model “E”’ Delineascope 


THE SPENCER LENS CO. 
442 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Che Buifaln Soriety of Natural Srieuces 


SOME COMMENTS ABOUT OUR ELMWOOD 
MUSEUM 


‘““A museum developed along the lines laid down by you in this 


Museum cannot fail to be an important educational institution, reach- 
ing many that are not amenable to other forms of instruction and one 


that cannot help but arouse an interest in nature and science, especially 
among the younger generation.” 

Dr. RUDOLPH RUEDEMAN, New ‘York State Museum, Albany, N. Y. 

“T have greatly enjoyed visiting this New Museum, The highly 
instructive legends are so simply written as to be readily understood 
by young children.” 

Dona_LpD K. TRESSLER, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“IT greatly admire the simplicity, effectiveness and educational 
value of this Museum. It is in every sense alive.” 

ANSEL F. Hatt, Chief Naturalist, U. S. National Park Service. © 

“Multum in parvo. Your collection is so arranged as to reach the 
maximum effectiveness in educational value.. I have been impressed 
with the orderly, systematic, readily-absorbed presentation of informa- 
tion as I have in the case of no other museum.” 

Henry Otpys, Silver Springs, Md. 

“Your work in science, and especially what the Academy is doing 
to instruct the youth of Buffalo and the popularizing of field natural 
history, is a delight 'to my mind and heart.” 

ELon Howarp Eaton, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

“A splendid. institution full of promise for the future. 

RicHArD E. Fo.vett, Secretary, Detroit Zoological Society. 

“This is the eighth day of a coast-to-coast survey of museums. I 
am most impressed with the bright, happy atmosphere of your Museum. 
You seem to have solved the very difficult problem of making a science 
museum refreshing rather than depressing.” 

L. V. CoLemMan, Secretary, The American Association of Museums. 

“| am surprised and exceedingly gratified at the extent of your 
activities with children. Your procedures in instruction strike me as 
exceedingly skillful. Buffalo is to be congratulated upon having such 
an institution, so conducted.” 

M. R. Van Creve, Director of Nature Study Instruction, Public 

Schools of Toledo, Ohio. 

“| have examined the Museum and, without, doubt, it embodies 
the best in visual presentation of a scientific subject. The Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences has here developed a method in teaching 
that should be adopted by every school in the country.”’ 

Ray E. Marseur, President, Wasatch Mountain Club, Salt Lake 

City, Utah, 
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TWO PLUS TWO 


cat 


No srretcu of the imagination. 
nor any argument can change the 
fac&t that two plus two is just plain 
four x Prosperity and happiness 
come from just two things—earnest 
effort plus thrift—and no argu- 
ment nor any reasoning 
can change it 
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of BUFFALO 


Capital and Surplus, $20,000,000 
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FOREWORD 


UR September cover has been taken from a photo- 
égraph made last season by Mr. M. G. Schnecken- 
berger. The subject is fringed gentians, those 
beautiful late summer wildflowers that are becoming 
so rare, due to ravages made by unthinking people, 
citizens who haven't learned the art of real admi- 
ration which teaches us not to touch. 

The summer nature school for children, held for six weeks in the 
New Museum, was well attended. Botany, mineralogy and birds were 
the subjects taught, with a geology class for the older boys and girls. 
On October fourth, the Saturday morning Story Hours will be resumed 
as well as the museum games and study courses. The games and 
study courses are given at such times as the public school children are 
able to be present. 

Attendance at the Allegany State Park this past summer has been 
most gratifying. Twenty thousand people had: visited the park 
before the first of August. During September, the park is to be open, 
and reservations for tents can be made by notifying the Allegany 
State Park Commission, Quaker Bridge, N. Y. If you do not own 
an automobile, and yet wish to motor to the park, consult page 
twenty of this issue of HoBBIEs. 

Hossigs: Ten cents per issue, $1.00 per year 


‘ GREENHOUSES Lancaster, N. Y. 


THREE STORES 
Hotel Statler 


304 Main Street Le aaa 
260 Delaware Ave. HALF A MILLION SQ. FT. OF GLASS 


Knickers for Autumn Hikes—$ 3.95 


Women’s and Misses’ Sizes. 


Autumn hikes will be twice the sport if one starts off 
in sturdy Knickers such as these — in tweeds and khaki; 
all with adjustable knee and pockets. 


SECOND FLoorR, CENTER 


ADAM, MELDRUM & ANDERSON 
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Photo by W. L. Bryant 


(See Page 13) 
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THE STORY-TELLER 
IN THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 


MaAaRIBELLE CORMACK 


ATURAL history cannot be technically presented 
in elementary instruction. The trained student 
mind requires years of study to master even one 
of its branches. Its systems of classification, its 
unfamiliar terms, its biologic significance are almost 
beyond the grasp of children under high school age. 
Yet those years from seven to fourteen are the 
i very ones in which a child's interest can be caught 
Y and held. The nature study movement, grown so 
& 
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popular of recent years, has aroused that interest. But how shall 
we hold it? By nature study classes? By all means for the older 
and more alert pupils. Yet such classes must be held after school 
} hours when the children’s interest lags and they need to be out of 
x doors. Field teaching is ideal, combining study with exercise. But 
A some laboratory work is a necessity, and the limits of an hour 
4 afield before dark in winter are very restricted. 

: Saturday morning must be the teacher's opportunity, for the 
children are awake, alert and interested. That is their day in the 
Pl Museum. They are quick to realize this and to feel at home. 
Saturday is playday. They have been in school the entire week and 
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have no mind for books. But is there ever a child, young or old, 
who does not always delight in a story? Here is the direct way, 
first to the children’s hearts and then to their eager minds. Shall 
we not, then, use it? 

Whose stories shall we tell? Our libraries are crammed with 
nature tales. Yet the story-teller in the Museum is not looking for 
fables. Her aim is to teach natural history, not in stilted, didactic 
form, not in exaggerated fairy tales, but in simple, truthful stories 
of plant and animal life with which her pupils should be familiar. 
She must be first, a nature student, and second, a story-teller. And 
she must be both, if she is to hold her audience. And where shall 
she turn for such a story made to suit her purpose? 

Most published nature stories are much too long. They are 
tales of the unusual adventures of one kind of animal and really 
teach very little of the typical life or environment of that species. 
Most unfortunate of all, the writer, frequently more enthusiastic 
than conscientious, and possessing that little knowledge which is 
so dangerous, has told half truths in a very pleasing way. These 
stories can sometimes be corrected and rewritten when the mis- 
takes are not too intricately woven into the plot of the story. 

The searcher for a good story to tell may easily seek all night 
and catch nothing. Then again, she cannot put quite that enthu- 
siasm into an oft-told tale that she will into a new story made 
for the occasion, and particularly if that story be her own. Should 
she use one of the better known authors’, the children may easily 
have read it, and the element of suspense is lost. 

The story-teller in the Museum has an eager audience awaiting 
a new story. If she is not to disappoint it, she must, for the most 
part tell her own stories. They will not be over the heads of her 
children and they will fit the season, the occasion, and her illustra- 
tive material. She cannot, of course, make a masterpiece for every _ 
Saturday, yet she can give a pleasing story each week to teach 
her children something new of the life of the out-of-doors. 

Will you not come with us to our Story Hour on a Saturday 
morning in late September? The story does not begin until half 
past ten, but by nine o'clock the Museum is half filled with children, 
clustered about the bird cases, exclaiming at the crystals, watching 
the bees in the observation hives, or wondering at the huge head 
of Triceratops. By ten o'clock there are two hundred kiddies, and 
before the little brass bell tinkles at half-past, there is not a square 
inch left on our great green rug. Two years ago the first small 
group of children looked lost in the long room, but today there is 
scarcely room to breathe. Mothers, nurses and visitors are seated 
in the doorways. 
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About what shall the story be? And shall we have lantern 
slides, or a blackboard, a sand table, flower or insect models, or 
really truly out-of-door things? 

Of course we shall have an autumn story today, for the room 
is decorated with autumn leaves. Vases of scarlet oak, of yellow 
maple and of purple ash are in every nook and corner—real out- 
of-door leaves. 

Once more the bell tinkles. There is a great leaf model on the 
teacher's table and the teacher is standing before her class. An 
expectant hush prevails, but the story has not begun. 

‘Who has had his eyes open?’ asks the teacher. 

A forest of hands and little gasps of eagerness are the answer. 
Every one desires to give his observation at once, yet each waits 
breathless for his turn. 

‘What have you seen, Junior?” 

A diminutive, well-poised youngster bounds up. 

"| saw a tree in my back yard and yesterday it was almost all 
green and my daddy said it was a red oak and this morning the 
leaves are turning red!” 

“Oak leaves always turn red or brown!” scornfully declares a 
little miss, “don’t you even know that?” 

‘And a maple tree across the street from us has turned all 
yellow,” volunteers another little lass. 

‘And when I was coming to the Story Hour, | saw a tree that 
had purple leaves like those in the vase,” says an even smaller 
girl, not to be outdone, triumphantly pointing to a vase of gorgeous 
ash leaves. 

“Then what do you suppose is the real true color of leaves?” 
asks the teacher. 

“G-R-E-E-N!"" comes a somewhat uncertain chorus. 

“Oh no,” is the answer, “only listen to the story today and 
you Il find out!” 

Observation time lasts fifteen to twenty minutes and would 
go on forever if the kiddies told all they had to say. Questions are 
answered, birds and flowers identified, and always the motto of 
the naturalist is pointed, “Keep your eyes open out of doors.” 
Later on we will use this period to review the story of the week 
before and to tell the kiddies for what migrant birds to be watching, 
or where to look for pheasant and rabbit tracks in winter, where 
the cuckoos are nesting in the park in spring, and what wild flowers 
are Out in the woods. But this is the first Story Hour of the season, 
and every child has something to describe. 

Eleven o'clock comes all too quickly, and the kiddies are given 
a minute or two in which to wriggle and settle into a comfortable 
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position, for the rug has scant space for all of them, though no one 
seems to mind. They sh-h—sh-h each other, expectantly. 


The teacher begins: 

How many of you like stories about things 
that happened long, long ago? And how many 
like stories about things that really truly hap- 
pened? And who likes tales from The Arabian 
Nights, of magic-makers and wonder-workers? 
Have you ever wished that something that hap- 
pened long, long ago would be real, true magic 
and would happen over again right here—that 
someone could with a wave of a wand change 
everything dull and commonplace into some- 
thing wonderful and new? 

Who can guess the name of my wonder- 
worker—a wonder-worker whose magic is both 
natural and good? Would you ever suspect that 
he is the forerunner of Old, Old Winter, and his 
name (could you guess it?) is Autumn; with 
Frost, a mischievous little elf, skipping at his 
heels? 

For when the rays of the sun slant lower and 
lower overhead, and the warm days grow fewer 
and fewer, Autumn and Frost come to us in the 
still air and begin their season's work. The leaves 
are ready for these visitors whose coming tells 
them their playtime is at hand. For, while they 
were still green and fresh, as their last duty they 
sealed their footholds on the twigs with tight 
little covers of cork, so that nothing might harm 
them through the long, cold months to come. 


(The teacher shows where 
the covers were made at the 
base of the stem on the 
cross-section leaf model) 
Now the cells are naturally quite worn out 
- with all their labor. They have sealed up their 
source of food supply from the tree, and can no 
longer suck up food and moisture from the soil 
through their wonderful system of bundles that 
go away down to the roots of the tree in the rich 
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earth. The sunlight is almost too cold to give 
them heat and energy. All summer long, from 
soil-food and with the aid of the warm sun, the 
green chlorophyll in the leaves made the food- 
store of starch for the tree. We can remember 
the word chlorophyll, for it sounds very much 
like colorful. And that is just what it is, for this 
colorful starch-maker gives the leaves every bit 
of their bright green summer suits. And now 
that their food is cut off, and their heat supply 
grown almost cold, they cannot make starch any 
more than you could make cake if your flour and 
milk were nearly all gone and your fire had al- 
most gone out. 

Then fade the bright leaves, their green de- 
parting almost in the night. ‘Twas but a green 
work-apron that the leaves cast aside when their 
holidaytime approached. 

Then come the winds and lash the leaves as 
they pass, and mischievous Frost keeps nipping 
at their tips. Their mother tree has food aplenty 
stored away, they think, so the leaves cease their 
work, forever, and rollicking with the winds, play 
tag and dance and flaunt their own bright dresses 
—red for the oak, yellow for the maple and 
purple for the ash—dresses which most of them 
have been wearing right along though they were 
hidden underneath the green work-aprons all the 
time! The leaves seem to skip for very joy, for 
they have their playtime when boys and girls, 
willy-nilly, must re-enter school. 

The Story Hour is over. There is a sometimes half-breathed 
sigh, which says, “Isn't there any more?” 

True, there is something more—a something perhaps even more 
important than observation period or the story itself. It is the 
answering of individual questions that the children want to ask. 
They are swarming about the teacher and examining the leaves. 

“But why-do red oak leaves turn red?’ demands one little 
fellow with big brown questioning eyes. 

“Because that is their true color,’ explains the teacher again, 
pt De Mreeir Wes ONNe iee bs Be, ee Bk . 

‘I ‘member, interrupts the questioner, “only a work-apron 
. that they wore all summer long and the red dress was underneath 
it all the while!” 
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The kiddies drop their badges upon which their names are 
printed, into the rack below the badge board and are gone— 
though many of them come back for classes in the afternoon. From 
the badges the teacher keeps her attendance roll, for three Museum 
Credits are awarded for satisfactory attendance at the Story Hour, 
and twenty credits mean a diploma, and thirty a medal and a 
membership in the Society of Natural Sciences until a child is 
twenty-one, and every child hopes some day to win the diploma, 
at the very least. ver 

If you will visit another week we will have a story of migration, 
this time in rhyme, about a questionsome fledgling that demanded: 

“But how,” said a small but inquisitive bird, 

“Shall we find the way, for it’s long, I have heard? 
And how shall our wings, which are new and untried, 
Fly, ‘way, ‘way across all the oceans so wide? 

And how shall we eat when we're going so fast? 
And how shall we find our way back at the last?” 

This quotation, oft repeated, bound the little story together. 
We have found that repetition in prose or verse is a sure device 
with which to fix the children’s attention. They like it, expect it, 
and are watching for it. Kipling uses this device very skillfully 
with his “I’m going to the banks of the great, grey, green, greasy 
Limpopo River, all set about with fever trees, and find out what 
the crocodile has for dinner,’ in the story of the Elephant’s Child. 
The central thought of the migration story was the finding of the 
way back home, and the question: 

‘And how shall we find our way back at the last?’ was only 
answered in the last stanza with: 

“They followed the rivers and mountains and coasts, 
They remembered the forests and everything, ‘most, 
And something inside them seemed always to say, 
“Yes, go to the Northward—I'll show you the way.’ ”’ 

With the changing of the season to winter we experimented 
with a quite different type of story—an ecology story one might 
call it, wherein the environment of the actors and their consequent 
winter habits are taught simultaneously. In this story the setting 
is important above all, and though the stage is quite full, there are 
no leading parts, unless a chattering chickadee takes it upon himself 
to be prologue, epilogue and chorus all in one. And even this 
usurpation is scarcely out of place, for whose note do we hear 
continuously in the winter woods? 

For this story we must needs use lantern slides, because a 
nature story is incomplete unless illustrated in some manner, and 
the snow has covered the real objects we utilized in the autumn. 
The live object is the ideal, but we have found lantern slides, 
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particularly in color, very satisfactory in teaching our large junior 
groups. 

Vek unless the slides fit exactly into the story, which means 
hours of careful selection, and unless they are flashed on the screen 
at just the right moment, the story will not be a story at all, but 
only a sort of interrupted lecture. 

‘Was that a set of slides you used in your winter story this 
morning?” asked a visitor. “And I did not observe you once use 
a signal for a picture!” . 

“| didn't,” is the truthful answer, “they simply appear at the 
right moment.” 

And Miss Jean Russell of our Lantern Slide Department has 
a faculty for conjuring up unknown slides from files ada new and 
old; slides of one star in the evening sky or of a stage coach held 
up by highwaymen, though we make such impossible demands 
on Friday as late as five in the afternoon. 

So will you imagine as we tell our winter story that just the 
right slide is on the screen at just the right moment, and that 
you really hear Mr. Chickadee calling impudently from overhead? 


THE WINTER LIFE OF THE POND 


In the white and snowy wintertime when the 
evergreen trees are all fluffy with snow, and a soft 
white hush has fallen upon all the earth, when 
Jack Frost has etched the windows with fern- 
like patterns, and the boys and girls are building 
snowmen and making the woods resound with 
their merry voices—then all outdoors, save 
them, seems dead and still. ‘““Chickadee-dee-dee- 
dee,’’ scolded a saucy voice from a limb overhead. 

“We're still here, cheer-cheer. Chickadee- 
dee-dee!"’ 

Yes, and the listener by the side of the pond 
might hear the woodpeckers drumming, the 
“yank-yanking’’ of the nuthatches, might catch 
a glimpse of nesting horned owls, see a flock of 
snowbirds or startle a pheasant from the brush. 

Whose tracks are these upon the snow and 
which way are they going? Can you see Mr. 
Snowshoe Rabbit, hiding over there, white as the 
snow itself? Can you find mice or muskrat tracks 
in among the ice-clad bushes whose twigs bend 
together, forming ice bridges, that they may not 
break? Have you ever found a beaver lodge in 
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winter or seen the pattern the Golden-eye wears? 
Have you seen the dace below the ice-cover of 
the pond, or watched the insect people or the 
crayfishes crawling along the bottom, boxing 
gloves and all? 

Is the outdoors dead and still in winter? 

Did you see the Mourning Cloak fly from 
under a bit of loose bark? Yes, a butterfly in 
February! Have you knocked on a hollow birch 
stub and awakened a furry fellow who volplaned 
from limb to limb? “Twas a flying squirrel, of 
course. | think that little bird is laughing at us 
city folk! Merrily he still repeats, “Chickadee! 
—dee !—dee!—dee! 

The calls delighted the children, and if the teacher were a 
skillful imitator she could use this device in many situations. And 
the repeated question, “Is the outdoors dead and still in winter?” 
held their interest. 

The episode of the crayfish had an interesting reaction on a 
five-year-old pupil. Some months later, at a children’s lecture, 
he recognized the slide and exclaimed in delight: 

There was the crayfish, boxing gloves and all!” 

The comparison had fixed the picture in his memory. 

Another story subject we used in wintertime, when material 
is not so plentiful as in spring or fall, was the porcupine. This 
funny little fellow, mounted in the Museum, had been a subject of 
much speculation among the children. We found several stories 
about him, but none were in themselves complete. By taking the 
gist of each of them and inventing new incidents to teach his habits, 
we introduced Mr. Porky to the children. 

Would you like to hear a gnawing tale about 
a most chewsome porcupine who had many 
strange adventures and all because he wasn't 
going anywhere in particular and was in no 
hurry at all to get there? He wasn’t scared of a 
big black bear! For who would eat an armored 
chestnut burr? But can you guess what baby 
bear did or how Mr. Fox was nearly bit by a 
spiny, rolling ball, all stuck up with leaves and 
things? Have you ever caught him at the salt 
lick or found him chewing on the hemlock’s inner 
bark until his teeth were all stained orange like 
the bark itself? And you'd never guess that such 
a stolid fellow as he would be swinging in the 
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treetops when the winds from the North were 
rocking them wildly to and fro. 


But winter will soon be breaking, and when it 
is maple-sugar time will you not come with us to 
old New England where—by a ruddy fire of coals 
in an old brick chimney place a white-haired 
man watched and drowsed as the music of the 
bubbling maplesyrup stirred half forgottenmem- 
ories of February days of long ago. 

The maple logs in the fire crackled merrily, 
and the old iron kettles that the old man’s grand- 
mother had boiled syrup in so long ago hung 
proudly in the chimney place as if they knew 
their age and dignity. The old man smiled 
through the tears of yesterday, smiled and 
dreamed himself a boy again. 

Here is the setting: maple-sugar days when the old man was a 
boy. Into this may be woven all the delights of the sugar camp 
in days gone by, and Redfeather, friend of the settlers, steps quite 
naturally into the story to tell how the Indians had long used the 
sweet sap of the maple and how they in turn had learned the 
secret from sapsucker and squirrel, and from the insect people 
that still come to the buckets for a taste or procure their own 
supply in the old, old way. 

But dreams cannot last forever, and as the fire crackled more 
loudly the old man half awoke. 

The syrup still boiled in the old iron kettles. 
But the gun in the corner was no longer a flint- 
lock. The andirons were dull and old, and the 
dents and scars in the old iron kettles told all too 
plainly that 1854 had long gone by. 

But there on the mantel was an Indian toma- 
hawk, and the syrup boiled in the good old way, 
tasting of the woods that Redfeather knew. Still 
the fire crackled brightly, but the boy was an old 
man now. It was 1924. 

With the passing of maple-sugar time comes the spring, and the 
return together of insects and flowers renews the oldest of ques- 
tions—how and why. Children always want to know where things 
come from, and we have found stories of the origin of things to be 
desirable. 

By using lantern slides of ancient forests and by a series of 
flower models, ranging from the simplest to the most complex, we 
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illustrated the story of The Coming of the Flowers and The Bargain 
They Made With the Bee People. 

When all the forest was dark and gloomy and 
full of tall fern trees, cycads and yews, and the 
ferns and horsetails fought for possession of the 
forest floor; before there was one single person 
living to see a little group of flowers, the very 
first in all the world, that lifted their heads and 
looked about. 

These flowers blossomed on a sedge at the 
margin of the forest where the winds could carry 
their pollen to and fro, for they knew nothing of 
pareainine nectar for flower-dust carried by the 

ees. 

Another adopted and corrected story was one of highwaymen 
among six-footed folk—a story of the old, unequal feud waged 
since no one remembers when, between spider, tarantula, measur- 
ing worm and the gallant sereneder, Sir Cicada, on the one side 
and the cruel people of the wasps on the other. 

The amphibians demand one spring story for themselves, a sort 
of sequel to the winter story of the pond. Fat Mr. Toad can furnish 
the needed touch of humor. From a toadstool he addresses the 
pond folk: 

“Toads, Frogs and Salamanders, Brother 
Amphibians!" So his speech began, but it ended 
abruptly with a leap tor safety when old King 
Bullfrog, the last to appear of his kindred in the 
spring, is incensed at Mr. Toad’s audacity. 

Summer turns our thoughts to gardens, and by bringing the 
wild flowers to the garden gate we peep in at their civilized cousins 
and tell the children that plants belong in families as well as they 
do. We used pictures of the wild progenitors and of their garden 
cousins, and here the misnamed red geranium that was really only 
a Pelargonium was made sport of by the poppies that are still half 
wild. The charm of the woods and fields lures the garden flowers 
until the pansy exclaims, 

‘T almost wish I were a wild violet.” 

Our last story was on insect music and the instrument devices 
of the little players in the summer orchestra that keep in harmony 
as though governed by the baton of a hidden conductor. 

We closed our Story Hour on April 26th with a little play about 
bees and butterflies, entitled The Queen and the Monarch. Perhaps 
we are not justified in using a teaching period for a play, and yet 
| have not since found a child in our Story Hour who does not 
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know that drones are the lazy brothers of the worker bees, that 
Viceroys mimic Monarch Butterflies to fool the hungry birds, and 
I feel repaid for hours spent in the making of a paper chrysalid 
when my children no longer tell me that butterflies spin cocoons. 

The day of the play in verse was rung out with Dryden's time; 
yet even simple verse has a charm of its own and is more readily 
taught than prose to youthful actors. So may we go back a little 
further to the good old Elizabethan days when our play is con- 
cerning as ancient a race of creatures as bee and butterfly? When 
the players are child actors, not the children of Paul's or the 
Chapel Royal, to be sure, but the children of our Story Hour? 
You must not expect programs or a change of scenery. When the 
pages bring in a card upon which is inscribed: 

Scene I—A Garden 


you must conjure up the garden for yourself, as Elizabeth did in 
the golden days of Marlowe and Shakspeare, or else 
“We cry you mercy 
Gentle Sirs.” 


THE QUEEN AND THE MONARCH 


Cast 


Child in a Garden. Two Pages. A Queen Bee. Six Workers. 
Three Drones. A Monarch Butterfly in Chrysalid. Five Other 
Monarchs. Three Blackbirds. Six Viceroy Butterflies. 


ScCENE—A GARDEN. TIME—SUMMER 
Enter pages with card — Child in Garden. Bow and retire to 
sides of gate. 

Enter Child: 
Bzzzzz—bzzzzz—hummmm—hummmm—humm! 
Hark! The Insect Folk are come, 

Flitting and swaying on gossamer wing, 
Darting and parting as shrilly they sing, 
From flower to flower, sweet to sweet, 
Who's making music from hidden retreat? 
Bees behind scenes: —Bzzzzz—bzzzzz—bzzzzz! 
Child hears bees in middle of her speech. 
The sun is too hot for the birdies, I know! 
It must be the bees who are bzzz—bzzz—ing so! 
Are they the bold robbers who sip nectar dew? 
Are they stealing pollen from you and from you? 
(questioning the flowers) 
And who flit about upon orange-striped wings 
That make your gay petals seem dull-colored things? 
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Why aren't you jealous and why don't you pout? 
The Monarch’s this butterfly flying about! 

He prefers milkweed to your honey dew! 

I'd be most stingy and mad if I'se you! 

And who are the wee ones that look most the same, 
That copy-cat them, ‘cepting only their name? 
These Viceroys once told me (but I mustn't tell) 
That really and truly they taste very well! 

But the Monarchs are bitter! Sh! don't say a word! 
The Viceroys are fooling those smarty-cat birds! 
They. have one stripe different upon their hind wings, 
But somehow the birds never notice a thing! 

I know that you flowers will draw them to you. 

I'm going to hide and just see what they do! 


(Child hides among flowers, peeking out, occasionally.) 
Enters page with card —The Bees. Bows and retires to gate. 
Enter the bees — first the Queen, followed by workers and drones. 
Queen seats herself on throne; drones lie down lazily; workers bow 
before the Queen. 
Queen: 


It's a very sunny day— 

We must work while work we may; 

Rainy days are bad, afield, 

And flowers little nectar yield. 

Waxmaker, waxmaker, one, two, three, 

Go and bring the pollen quickly home to me. 
In your pollen baskets bring it quickly here, 
We must build our honeycomb for a busy year. 
Nectar-bringer, nectar-bringer, one, two, three, 
Find the sweetest nectar ever found by bee. 

In your honey stomachs bring it quickly back, 
We must have our honey cells, tightly, tightly packed. 


Waxmakers gather pollen in pollen baskets on hind legs, carry to 
hive. and build cells. 
Nectar-bringers suck nectar with honey tongues and fill cells. 
They make many, many trips to the garden flowers. 
Queen: 
Lazy, lazy drones! Whatever can you do? 
You have no pollen baskets and you can’t sip honey dew! 
All you have is great big eyes; 
You haven't any sting! 
| wonder why they made you so! 
You can't do anything! 
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Workers: 
But, oh! Your Royal Majesty, 
They're really not to blame! 
‘Cause they were made just like they are, 
Or else they'd be ashamed! 
They can't even feed themselves. 
May I give them honey dew? 
They re really very lazy, 
But they are my brothers, too! 
Queen: 
When the hive is full of honey, 
Then you may give them some; 
But we will never feed them 
When the frosty winter comes. 
Worker feeds drones with honey tongue. 
Other workers finish filling cells and bow before Queen. 


Worker: 
Your Majesty, the store is in; 
We ve gathered all we may. 
Queen: 
Then let us go to seek new fields. 
Away! away! away! 
Queen goes out, followed by swarm of bees. 
Enter pages with card—The Chrysalid. Bow and retire to gate. 
Child beeps out—hops up—and explores. Goes to hive. 


Child: 
It's really true—the hive is full— 
The bees are busy folk. 
If I just had to work like them, 
Why, I'd be most provoked! 
Sees Chrysalid: 
Oh—Oh—Oh! Whatever can this be? 
A lovely, greeny wonder thing, 
Hanging on a tree! 
Is it real? Or will it vanish 
Like a bit of foam? 
Jade and silver! Oh, how pretty! 
Knocks—"*Is anybody home?” 
Chrysalid stirs. Child steps back, frightened, and hides. 


The chrysalid opens and the butterfly emerges; spreads its wings to 
dry; then dances about among the flowers. 


Enter five other monarchs and dance with leader. All cluster about 


chrysalid. 
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Enter pages with card—The Hungry Blackbirds. Bow and retire to 
gate. Enter the three blackbirds. 
First Blackbird: 
Have you seen any butterflies? 
Use your sharp, beady eyes. 
If you catch them you are wise, 
But black and orange we despise! 
Who'd eat monarch butterflies? 
All three: 
Not I! Not I! Not I! 
Blackbirds dance about, looking for food, perch at left side, cock heads 
and wait. 
Enter pages with card—The Viceroys. Bow and retire. 
Enter six viceroys, darting and swaying. 
First Viceroy: 
Birdies never dare touch me! 
They think I taste bitter, 
But I’m sweet as can be! 
(All six putting hands over mouths:) Tee-hee! Tee-hee! Tee-hee! 


The viceroys see the monarchs who fly away. Viceroys mimic them, 

flying about among the flowers. Monarchs flip their wings imperti- 

nently at the blackbirds, and the viceroys imitate them. Blackbirds 

cock their heads and disconsolately shake them at each other. All say: 
Not me! Not me! Not me! 

Viceroys: Tee-hee! Tee-hee! Tee-hee! 


Bees fly back to the hive with honey, and cluster there. 
Monarchs group themselves about chrysalid. 
Viceroys group themselves among flowers. 
Blackbirds remain perched on the left. 
Child steps to center stage. Pages step up to attend her. 
Child to the flower: 
The insects did come for your sweet honey dew. 
I peeked and I saw them steal nectar from you. 
I saw them take pollen to build honeycomb. 
They brought their wee baskets to carry it home. 
I saw the monarch come out of his palace. 
This must be Wonderland and I must be Alice! 
I saw the viceroys make fun of the birds, 
And they were so puzzled, they can’t say a word. 
Just hear those bees going hummmm—hummmm—hummm! 
Summer's the time the insects come. 
Exit Queen, alone. Workers in two ranks. Drones in three. 
Exit monarchs and viceroys, together. The birds—child—pages. 
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MUSEUM NOTES 


The closing exercises of our Summer Classes were held on 
August eighth. Mrs. Harry D. Vogt, President of the Children’s 
Museum League, awarded prizes to Rose Bindeman of the Mineral 
Course; Alice Donovan, Botany; Jeanette Spears, Geology; Helen 
Bassett, Birds. These classes extended over a period of six weeks. 
The closing party was held in the Rose Garden of Delaware Park. 
There was a total registration of seventy-one children. 

Miss Maribelle Cormack of the Museum Staff has left for 
Europe, where she will spend the coming year studying in the 
University of Vienna, under the direction of Dr. Johannsen of 
Cornell University. 

Recent distinguished visitors to the Museum were Dr. William 
H. Gregory of the American Museum of Natural History; Dr. F. 
A. Bather, Keeper of Geology of the British Museum of Natural 
History; and Dr. H. M. S. Watson of the University of London. 
These gentlemen visited us for the purpose of studying our 
remarkable collections of paleozoic fossils. 

Dr. M. R. Van Cleve, Director of Nature Study Instruction, 
Public Schools of Toledo, Ohio, and President of the Nature Study 
Society of America, who visited us for the purpose of studying 
our methods in the Children’s Department, wrote in our Visitors 
Book, “I am surprised and exceedingly gratified at the extent of 
your activities with children. Your procedures in instruction 
strike me as exceedingly skillful. Buffalo is to be congratulated 
upon having such an institution so conducted.” 

Among the collections acquired during the summer are: 

A large series of silks and cocoons from China, presented by 
Mr. Cass Connaway. 

A very large collection of shells, corals, minerals and botanical 
specimens, bine by Miss Sara P. Sheldon. 

Casts of the famous dinosaur eggs of Central Asia, presented 
by the American Museum of Natural History. 

A number of fine specimens of rich gold ore, presented by 
Mr. Albert Wende of the Wright-Hargraeves Mine of Kirkland 
Lake, Ont. 

Recent living additions to our Zoological Laboratory are a 
hog-nosed snake or “puff-adder” from the Canadian shore of Lake 
Erie, and a green-sided darter from Murder Creek near Akron. 

We have recently brought in from a bog near Wyndale, in the 
southern part of Erie County, three rare living specimens of plants 
which are ordinarily found only in high altitudes, such as the 
Adirondacks. These are the Star Flower (Trientalis americana); 
Clintonia borealis; and Chiognes hispidula. 
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DOMESTIC TROUBLES OF TWO JUNCOS 


T HAS become quite the custom in recent years in studying 
the established habits of living creatures to attempt to 
explain the underlying reason or motive from the stand- 
point of the animal. Whether we grant to the creature 
the power of reason as to cause and effect, or whether we 
regard them as being actuated by hereditary instinct, we 
try to believe that their every action has a definite cause 
behind it. 

In considering the nesting sites of the birds we naturally assume 
that safety is the first consideration, and with this in mind it is 
rather difficult to explain the ground-nesting habit. In the case of 
the precocial birds, which immediately on leaving the shell run 
about in search of food for themselves, it is easy to understand 
why such a nesting site is chosen, but when we take for example 
the marsh hawk, capable of achieving the highest branch on the 
tallest tree without the slightest effort, it is hard to understand 
why this creature should habitually place its nest and young 
within reach of any preying marauder. Ground nests must depend 
entirely on concealment for safety. They are customary with a 


The Juncos’ Nest when first observed 
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The nest a week later 


large number of our local birds and must be exposed to far greater 
perils than those built in the branches of the trees. 

Man is ordinarily considered, directly and indirectly, as the 
most destructive agent in keeping down bird life, but the birds 
have a large number of predatory enemies, and suffer severely 
from purely natural causes such as flood or storm. A recent trip 
to the woods disclosed two of what might be called natural trage- 
dies. In one case a redwing’s nest had been tipped over by a very 
heavy wind spilling the new-laid eggs Out onto the ground. Rather 
more interesting was the other instance where. apparently, the 
odds against the parent birds were unusually heavy. A pair of 
black snowbirds, or slate-colored juncos, constructed their nest on 
the ground on the side of a tiny hillock, and the eggs were quite 
visible to anyone passing. Usually, this bird selects a site where 
the overhanging foliage will serve as a Screen and where it is 
impossible to see the contents of the nest at any distance. Ordi- 
narily, the observer will find the nest first and the eggs on closer 
inspection, but in this case the eye was caught by the contents of 
the nest at some distance. Examining closely we found in the nest 
three eggs of the junco and two of the cowbird. The habit of the 


(Concluded on Page 21) 
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Spend a day, a few days or a week-end in 
‘‘Buffalo’s Own Vacation Spot’”’ 


ALLEGANY STATE PARK 


Tents (floored and screened), Spring Cots, Bedding, Conveniences, etc., 

supplied by the State Park Commission at nominal charge. A tent with 

three cots only $1.00 per night. Heavy blankets (you’ll need them), 20c 

each. Firewood delivered free. Restaurant and Store in Camping Area. 
Nature has supplied the rest. Wonderful views and 


wild game await your Kodak. Saddle horses available for riding 
over the hills and trails if you do not care to hike. 


Take this beautiful 90-mile ride in the luxurious 31-Passenger 
Observation Coaches shown above 


“Pullmans of the Highway” 


Fare between Buffalo and the Camp Headquarters 
in the Camp, $3.80 each way. 


Coaches leave our new terminal and waiting room, No. 8 Broadway, 
Lafayette Square Building, daily at 9:30 A.M. 
Make reservations in advance. 


Iroquois Indian Trails Motor Coach Lines, Inc. 
Telephone Seneca 9346 
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cowbird in laying her eggs in the nest of another smaller bird is 
quite well known, but seldom de we find two of the creature's eggs 
in the same nest. Whether they were both laid by the same bird 
or by different birds would be hard to say, as in this case there 
was not enough difference in the size or color of the eggs to serve 
as a guide. We removed the cowbird’s eggs in order to save the 
lives of the proper young, and went away hoping for a successful 
outcome to the affairs of the family. 

Circumstances brought us back to the spot-a week later, and 
our anticipation of a happy, thriving family was completely de- 
stroyed. In the interval between our two visits, some large 
creature, probably a cow, had walked along the path beside the 
nest and had placed one foot on the soft ground close to the 
structure without actually striking the eggs. The weight of the 
animal, however, was sufficient to tip up the nest in such a fashion 
that the three eggs rolled out onto the ground for no little distance 
and, of course, were cold and dead when found. The accompanying 
photographs show plainly the condition of the nest when first 
found, containing the eggs of the junco and the two eggs of the 
cowbird; the other photograph showing the eggs lying on the 
ground on the occasion of our second visit. 
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Motion Pictures the 

Way 

With the Cine-K ; 2 eas 
i mCi odak, personal “movies” of the 


remarkably compact, but it makes wonderful 

Way is a new idea, and you'll want to know 

about it. Let us show you by actual demon- 

stration on the screen, either in the 
store or at your home. 


J. F. ADAMS 
459 Washington St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Seneca 0940 
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Laverack & Haines 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
(Agents for the insured) 


Let it be your hobby to procure your 
Photo material and apparatus 
from 


Buffalo Photo Material Co. 
Buffalo’s Finest Kodak Shop 


INSURANCE OF EVERY KIND 
PLACED WITH THE INSURED’S 
INTERESTS SOLELY IN MIND 


GEORGE J. MASON, Prop. 
41 Niagara Street 


Seneca 2522 122 Pearl St. 
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Vhop on Delaware Ave 


Chocolates’ and Bonbons 


y, are noted for their Please Patronize 
Pum end’ & + Liopbies Aamerisens 


252 Delaware Ave. 


Accredited Agency For 


PETER PauL @ Son, INC. 


Stationers, Engravers and Printers PARCHAIBY Arch-Aid [Bost Shop 
GIFTS AND CARDS WU in Delaware Court 


The Avenue at Chippewa 


256 Delaware Ave. (above Chippewa) 
SHOES BUFFALO 


HAVE YOU VISITED THE ALLEGANY STATE PARK? 


If not, there is a treat in store for you and the 
family. It is not too late to week-end in the 
Park, for tent reservations can be had by 
making advance arrangements with the 


ALLEGANY STATE PARK COMMISSION 
QUAKER BRIDGE, N. Y. 


Complete Stocks of 
Schoolwear at J. N.’s 


‘Departments Uie With Each Other to Serve 


Fashion-right clothing and every necessity for 
school-goers of all ages, from kindergarten to 
college. Attractive new assortments at 
moderate prices that will appeal 
to students and parents. 


J.N.ADAM 6CO. 


{RK Known for r Service, Quality and Low Frices 


~ / 
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Get Out Into the Open and Be Athletic 23 
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WHILE every family with children of any age, from kin- 
dergarten to college, is now beginning to think of what 
will be needed for school, we have been thinking for weeks 
past how to provide for these needs. 


Clothes and Other Needfuls 


—have been carefully selected, so that everything is in 
readiness to completely equip your children for the school 
days just ahead. The good taste expressed in Hengerer 
apparel will win the instant approval of your children’s 
school associates—a big factor toward their happiness 
and progress. 


The Win. Hengerer Co. 


‘A Store of Specialty Shops” 


TT TET SEE 0 Nyle {NLU 
f 
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YOUR ICE BOX CAN BE 
AN 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR 


The SERV-EL UNIT 


applied to a well insulated 
ice box will make it pos- 
sible for you to have cubes 
of ice for your drinking 
water as pure as the water 
itself. 


In the freezing compart- 
ment you can also freeze 
ice-cream and frozen de- 
serts—no packing in salt 
nor tiresome cranking. 


It costs but a few cents per 
day to operate and is sold 
at a reasonable price on 
easy payment terms. 


See this remarkable ma- 
chine in operation at the 
Electric Building. 


BUFFALO GENERAL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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You Can Visualize the World in Your Own Home yp 2S” 


Just a glance at any page of 
this magazine will tell you 
about our hobby. We print 
Hossies and are glad to 
submit it as evidence of our 
ability. @ Your story needs 
just as appropriate, although 
perhaps different, treatment. 
Let our service department 
suggest a plan. =: 


BAKER, JONES, HAUSAUER, INc. | 
45 CARROLL ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


You'll enjoy Nature more with a 
Spencer Delineascope 


The Spencer Delineascope and the Society’s free library of slides 
will introduce you to a host of friends you have seen but never knew. 


The Model E Delineascope is a compact, 
well-built machine that gives profession- 
ally clear and sharp projection of lantern 
slides. It operates safely and silently from 
any lamp socket. 


Packed complete withcord, 
carrying case and slide carrier, 


$57.00 


Model “E”’ Delineascope 


THE SPENCER LENS CO. 
442 Niagara St. Tupper 0021 Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Che Buffalo Society of Natural Sriences 


SOME COMMENTS ABOUT OUR ELMWOOD 
MUSEUM 


“A museum developed along the lines laid down by you in this 
Museum cannot fail to be an important educational institution, reach- 
ing many that are not amenable to other forms of instruction and one 
that cannot help but arouse an interest in nature and science, especially 
among the younger generation.” 

Dr. RUDOLPH RUEDEMAN, New York State Museum, Albany, N. Y. 

“T have greatly enjoyed visiting this New Museum, The highly 
instructive legends are so simply written as to be readily understood 
by young children.” 

Dona_Lp K. TRESSLER, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“IT greatly admire the simplicity, effectiveness and educational 
value of this Museum. It is in every sense alive.” 

ANSEL F. Hatt, Chief Naturalist, U. S. National Park Service. 

“Multum in parvo. Your collection is so arranged as to reach the 
maximum effectiveness in educational value. I have been impressed 
with the orderly, systematic, readily-absorbed presentation of informa- 
tion as I have in the case of no other museum.” 

Henry Ovpys, Silver Springs, Md. 

“Your work in science, and especially what the Academy is doing 
to instruct the youth of Buffalo and the popularizing of field natural 
history, is a delight to my mind and heart.” 

ELon Howarb Eaton, Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. 

“A splendid institution full of promise for the future. 

RIcHARD E. Fotvett, Secretary, Detroit Zoological Society. 

“This is the eighth day of a coast-to-coast survey of museums. I 
am most impressed with the bright; happy atmosphere of your Museum. 
You seem to have solved the very difficult problem of making a science 
museum refreshing rather than depressing.” 

L. V. CoLeMan, Secretary, The American Association of Museums. 

‘| am surprised and exceedingly gratified at the extent of your 
activities with children. Your procedures in instruction strike me as 
exceedingly skillful. Buffalo is to be congratulated upon having such 
an institution, so conducted.” 

M. R. VAN Creve, Director of Nature Study Instruction, Public 

Schools of Toledo, Ohio. 

| have examined the Museum and, without doubt, it embodies 
the best in visual presentation of a scientific subject. The Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences has here developed a method in teaching 
that should be adopted by every school in the country.” 

Ray E. Marsett, President, Wasatch Mountain Club, Salt Lake 

City, Utah. 
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See that your child 


has a chance 


A free lighting primer can be obtained 
at the Electric Building for your child to 
use in the Home Lighting Contest. 


The $1500.00 in cash prizes offered by 
the ELECTRICAL LEAGUE OF THE NIAGARA 
FRONTIER will interest your children in a 
most instructive contest. 


The study of lighting in your own home 
will result in better illumination. Your 
home perfectly lighted will be more at- 
tractive, with no insidious eyestrain from 
excessive gloom or glare. 


a 


Buffalo 
General Electric Company 
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Thrift is a Wise Hobby I 
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FOREWORD 


HE cover of this issue shows a view along the beau- 
tiful Merced River in the Yosemite Valley. 


Those interested in United States scenery will find 
in the following pages a very complete and beautiful se- 
lection of colored lantern slides, showing the wonders 
of our National Parks. Remember that the Society 
loans simple and efficient projecting lanterns with our 
slides free of charge. You are all invited to visit our great parks at 
home on winter evenings. 


Miss Ruth V. Weierheiser, who has so ably served as editor of this 
magazine for the last four years, has given up this work, but still 
retains her relations with the Roosevelt Field Club. 


The November Hoseies will contain a complete list of Friday 
Evening Free Lectures, Neighborhood Center Lectures and Roosevelt 
Field Club Sunday Afternoon Lectures. The Yellow Tickets will be 
mailed to our members as usual every two weeks, beginning October 
thirtieth. 


Hossies: Ten cents per issue: $1.00 per year. 


5 GREENHOUSES Lancaster, N. Y. 


THREE STORES 
Hotel Statler 
304 Main Street i Pe re 
260 Delaware Ave. HALF A MILLION SQ. FT. OF GLASS 


metres 


Knickers for Autumn Hikes—$ 3.95 
Women's and Misses’ Sizes. 
Autumn hikes will be twice the sport if one starts off 


in sturdy Knickers such as these — in tweeds and khaki; 
all with adjustable knee and pockets. 


SECOND FLoor, CENTER 


ADAM, MELDRUM & ANDERSON 
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OUR 1924 SLIDE CATALOG 


UR sixth annual slide catalog is contained in this 
6 issue of Hopsies. During the last three years over 
one million slides have been loaned to our members 
and their friends. Including the additions since 
the last catalog, our loan collection now numbers 
approximately fifty thousand slides. 


To our potential borrowers who will soon be 
initiated into the realm of stereopticon education we submit the rules 
of our Visual Education Department; rules that have been evolved 
after much experience and that have been proven to be most necessary. 
Please do not ask for any exceptions. 


1. Loans will be made only onpresentation of a Circulation Card. 


2. Circulation Cards will be issued without charge, on application, 
to members of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences and their friends. 


3. Cards issued to non-members will be valid only when bearing 
signature of some member. 


4. Material is loaned for a period of forty-eight (48) hours, Sun- 
days and holidays not included, with a penalty of twenty-five cents 
($ .25) per set of slides, and one dollar ($1.00) per lantern for each 
full day material is kept beyond this period. 


5. Manuscripts not returned with the slides will carry a penalty 
of one dollar ($1.00) per day. 


6. The borrower will examine all sets taken out and satisfy him- 
self as to number and condition. All losses and breakages must be 
paid for by the borrower. 


7. No shipping of slides by the borrower or by the department is 
permitted. Slides must be called for and returned in person. 


8. No renewals will be permitted. 


9. Reservations will be made and filled to the best of our ability, 
with the understanding that in no case do we guarantee such reser- 
vations. 


10. Sets of slides numbered consecutively must be arranged in 
order before being returned. 


11. No loans will be made on cards while penalties are unpaid. 
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TRADE Mark, REGISTERED DEc. 27, 1921 
PUBLISHED BY 
BUFFALO SOCIETY OF NATURAL SCIENCES 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
Puscic Liprary BUILDING 


CHAUNCEY J. HAMLIN 
President 


Oscar F. GEORGI 
Treasurer MUSEUM 


1231 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
JOHN ALAN HAMILTON 


Secretary : 
; Dr. Cartos E. CUMMINGS 
Editor 
OCTOBER, 1924 VoLt.V. No.5 
EDITORIAL 


E BEG to call attention to the fact that we are 
continually adding new slides to the Visual Edu- 
cation Department, this catalog including those on 
hand at the present time. In the event that our 
borrowers do not find subjects they wish listed in 
the following pages, we trust they will make inquiries of our at- 
tendants at the counter. Frequently, we are able to offer suitable 
material which is not listed specifically under a particular heading, 
and always appreciate suggestions as to further additions. 

A few points must be made clear to the new members among 
our borrowers. The “M” in front of a set number stands for 
“manuscript, which means that a printed or typewritten explana- 
tion is loaned with the set. In some instances, a “"B” or a “T" 
appears in front of the set number. These denote “book” and 
“title list.” 

Through the considerate and careful handling of slides and 
lanterns by our borrowers, our loss from breakage and misuse has 
been very slight. We have deemed it necessary, however, after 
several unsuccessful trials, to refrain from shipping slides to 
borrowers out of town. It is impossible to avoid cracking and 
breakage in transit, and the time involved in shipping to and fro 

revents other borrowers from using the sets. Out-of-town mem- 
rs of the Society, however, are privileged to borrow slides and 
lantern if the material is called for and returned to the counter. 
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VISUALIZING THE WORLD 


A complete catalogue of the sets of slides being circulated 
by the VisuaL EpucATION DEPARTMENT 


(‘“M”™ stands for Manuscript) 


AGRICULTURE Slides 
615 Achievements of Luther 
Burpanks. eka aes 
Be O68 Alfalia «5 sak os 59 
M- 552 Apple, The Story of an. 31 
1122 Cattle Ranching....... 21 
ROR Chacese eck chk ee 12 
632 Cheese Making in Erie 
CREM ok 5 cts ale eae 10 
We BGT Coon i os ek hts ce ae 56 
1023 Farm, A Visit toa..... 20 
1066 Farm, Choosing a...... 19 
604 Farm, Fruit........... 16 
M- 564 Farming, Dairy........ 55 
1061 Farming, Truck....... 22 
634 Farming, Truck (Erie 
COUNEV IS. 5. vase 17 
1281 Parms, (Proitecyi cle: 22 
1067 Farms, Types of....... 20 
M- 610 Foods, Plant.......... 24 
1022 Foods, Plant.......... 22 
1127 Fruits, California...... 23 
1074 Fruits, Tropical....... 22 
1004 How the Farmer Pre- 
pares for Winter..... 16 
M- 613 Legumes and Their In- 
OOM AUNT. 5559s ke 17 
M- 668 Live Stock... 3.3...:5.' 56 
1102 Maple Sugar.......... 17 
1062 Milk and Butter....... 22 


633 Milk and Butter in Erie 


CORSE 5s Ge chek 12 
M- 660 Poultry, Farm......... 60 
1195 Sheep Raising in Aus- 
tralia er sass cw he 16 
M- 612 Soil Management...... 26 
We EO Sole ka ae ee 49 
M- 611 Soils, Studyin......... 35 
M- 5665 Weeds and Waste...... 60 
O01: Wheaties irik er: 46 
1065 Wheat Farms......... 19 
AMERICANIZATION 
624 American Ideals....... 85 
T- 997 Blindness and Its Pre- 
VES GS Co eee 9 
712 Civic Welfare.......... 21 


AMERICANIZATION—Continued 


Slides 

627 Federal Government... 42 

M-1329 Federal Government... 31 
M-1338 Federal Government, 

Some Activities of the 23 

M- 20 Immigration.......... 60 

M-1327 Local Government..... 33 

629 Municipal Government. 144 

M- 628 New York State....... 14 

M-1328 sae York State Govern- “a 

ONE ee Sac a 


| Aigis> Saves a 11 
M- 625 Rights and Duties of 
American Citizens... 16 
M- 4 oe Rats of the Immi- é 
M-1337 Work pe the United 
States Department of 
Agriculture......... 24 
M-13832 Work of the United 
States ae of 
Conunerce « . iid 2a 10 
M-1333 Work of ein 
States Department of 
LBDOR soo vis SUT 14 
M-1331 Work of the United 
States Department of 
the Interior.)),.c “aa.3 15 
M-1336 Work of the 
States Departments of 
Navy, Justice and 
Post Office 
M-1330 Work of the 
States Department of 
oe ee rrr 17 
M-1334 Work of the 
seams rere De- 


ene ee 9 
M-1335 rk en the United 
States Department of 
OP ers eacc eee aes 16 
ART 
M- 720 Arundell Prints........ 65 
M-952X Childhood by Old Mas- 
COPS AS; chee 49 


id OC 


ART, Miscellaneous—Continued 


Slides 
T- 956 Christmas Subjects.... 37 
M- 623. Cubists... = 6. oS 44 
M- 962 Hampton Court....... 41 
M-326A How to Study Pictures. 27 
M-326B How to Study Pictures. $1 
39 Madonnas and Other 
Sacred Pictures...... 60 
T- 294 Religious Pictures...... 36 
American 
395 American Landscape 
Paintera<iie.sctsit. 36 
T- 362 American Portrait 
Paiiters 66005. -05.2. 61 
428 Early American Painters 66 
T- 356 Hunt, William Morris.. 650 
M- 894 Whistler.............. 61 
Dutch 
T- 373 Dutch Art—Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Cen- 
TIGR os ee 30 
T- 358 Hals, Frans........... 8 
M- 295 Rembrandt........... 50 
T- 357 Rembrandt........... 44 
321 Some Famous Dutch 
Oe Re ae 42 
English 
M- 813 Blake, William........ 
338 English Art in the Nine- 
teenth Century...... 100 
T- 361 EnglishPortrait Painters 64 
M- 300 Hogarth, William...... 45 
M- 880 Hunt, Holman........ 27 
M- 305 Lawrence, Sir Thomas.. 40 
M- 891 Orchardson, William Q. 50 
M- 307 Reynolds, Sir Joshua... 40 
M- 337 Reynolds, Gainsborough 
and Romney........ 41 
M- 757 Rossetti, Dante Gabriel 46 
Flemish 
T- 371 Flemish Art—Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centu- 
Ds Pepe pe aoe 12 
T- 372 Flemish Art—Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth 
Carmaries 2 oS 21 
T- 360 Rubens, Peter Paul.... 19 
M- 319 Rubens, Peter Paul.... 40 
T- 359 Van Dyck, Sir Anthony 21 
M- 732 Van Dyck, Sir Anthony 36 
French 
M- 285 French Art to the Time 
of Looms IMC. ce . 42 


eat 
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ART, Miscellaneous—Continued Slides 
M- 286 Louis XIV and the Aca- 
demic Period........ 32 
M- 287 Watteau and the Fétes 
Galartee 5 85.205): 52 
M- 280 DavidandtheClassicists 37 
M- 279 Delacroix and the Ro- 
manticists:......... 35 
M- 740 Ingres, Jean Dominique 44 
T- 375 French Art—Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries... ssc ccs 30 
T- 374 French Art—Nineteenth 
RE ee eas anys « 101 
German 
M- 355 Albrecht Diirer and His 
Nuremberg. ........ 44 
M- 863 Albrecht Diirer as an 
se 30 
T- 377 German Art—Fifteenth 
to Twentieth Century 24 
M- 306 Holbein the Younger... 36 
Italian 
T- 370 Andrea del Sarto...... 10 
M- 790 Andrea del Sarto...... 29 
T- 369 Fra pee Ss. eR 35 
T- 380 The Bellini............ 18 
M- 309 Botticelli............. 33 
M- 310 Correggio. ............ 37 
T- 386 The Eclectic School.... 36 
T- 385 The Florentine School.. 62 
M- 318 Giorgione............. 28 
315 Guido Reni and the De- 
cadence 2. 2265 eS. 41 
M- 313 Leonardo da Vinci..... 32 
M- 325 Leonardo, The Followers 
Oe eee eS 42 
T- 387 Mannerists and.Moderns 12 
M- 312 Michelangelo......:... 42 
T- 384 North and Central Ital- 
ian Schools.......... 35 
M- 308 The Painter Monks— 
Fra Angelico, Fra 
Lippo Lippi, Fra 
Bartolommeo........ 40 
M- 320 Perugino.............. 41 
M- $21 Raphael............>.. 61 
T- O67 Ranhedl::. 32... ..: 46 
M- 353 Raphael's Madonnasand 
Altar Pieces......... 38 
T- 368 Romano.............. 7 
M- 323 The Sistine Chapel... .. 52 
M- 317 Tintoretto............ 30 
T- 381 Tintoretto............ 6 
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ART, Miscellaneous—Continued Slides 
= Bio > Witianiie. 20s teks cee 20 
M- 314 Titian, the Divine...... 42 
T- 383 The Umbrian School... 21 
T- 382 The Venetian School . ; . 87 


M- 816 Veronese......>>...... 9 
T=:BT78 : Vetonese sea 1 
Spanish 
T="$04 Murillo: #2222322 5.39) 26 
M- 324 Velasquez............. 40 


SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE 
POTTERY 


Greek and Roman 


M- 302 The Great Period of 
Greek Ati ds. sie 40 
304 Greek and Roman Sculp- 
CTE oe ee he me 
M- 303 Greek Vases and Vase 
Painting ...3)) ait ooo 48 
M- 960 Tanagra Figurines, or 
Greek Statuettes..... 59 
T- 392 Greek Architecture..... 12 
Italian 
T- 388 Giotto’s Tower........ 12 
T- 389 Portrait Sculpture of the 
A CGT aie eS Rear ke 15 
Modern 
M- 352 The Congressional Li- 
GREYS creat emsiac Tn cine 63 
T- 391 Modern Sculpture..... 53 
351 Notre Dame.......... 19 
Art Galleries 
390 Views in Some Famous 
Ceallerieg eats cie nck 's ise 11 
Miscellaneous 
665 Art—Miscellaneous..... 32 
666 Art for Children... cee 96 


674 Picture 


Grade 
675 Picture Study—Second 
CHRIS, 5 iesdad ot AE 12 


rab dia Sikes nae tes 12 
677 Picture Study—Fourth i 
678 Sicaee: Study — — Fifth 
COWES 5 ks tai 8G 10 
679 Picture Study — Sixth 
Cade. iis eiwce ean 10 


ART, Miscellaneous—Continued - 


680 Picture Study—Seventh 


Grade itis go cere ee 
347 Pictures 

Stories—Series I..... 
348 Pictures , That Have 

Stories—Series II... . 


BIBLICAL 


M- 46 Bethlehem, Memories of 
M- 794 Bible, History of the 


Eng lis 


ie es Wo ee ee 


860 Christ and the Children 
861 Christ and the Fae i 
865 Christ, Early Life of. . 
808 Christ, Last Days of . 
38 Christ. Life of = ae 
M- 491 Christ, Life of......... 
882: ‘Christ, Life of (3) See 
890 ‘Christ: Life‘of. =e 
M- 850 Christ, The Mind of... 
M- 897 In the Footsteps of the 
Masters) i= 2. ee 
32 Christmas, The First... 
33 Christmas, The First... 
34 Christmas, The First... 
35 Christmas, The First. . . 
36 Christmas, The First... 
37 Christmas, The First. . . 
T- 966 Christmas Subjects. . 
M- 874 Disciplined Body...... 
M- 530 The Holy Land........ 
M- 535 The Holy Land, Native 
Life inf aoe fe eee 
806 Hymns, Illustrated..... 
Nearer My God to Thee 
Onward Christian Soldiers 
Abide With Me......... 
God Be With You....... 
Liget' Chords). cii sasacere 


Lead, Kindly Light. . 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul. 


ea Daniel..... 
Savior Breathe an Evening 

Blessin 
I Heard the Voice of Jesus 
Tell Me the Old, Old Story 
Safe in the Arms of Jesus 
New Born King,”........ 
Silent Night..!6Gsc03 anes 
PRONE cs svg cs lean 
Glory SOng «cscs cre 
Pasé: Mae No6ti i fisicccins 
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Slides 


10 
10 
38 
44 
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BIBLICAL—Continued Slides 


aa Ninety and Nine........ 10 
bb Let the Lower Lights Be 


BUM ccc co oa kak. 4 
cc Alas and Did My Savior 
Te Re eee ee 5 
dd Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me... 2 
ee ere's Sunshine in My 
i Ue ae Lie re ae ae a 3 
ff Little Town of Bethlehem 16 
T-806XX Hymns, Miscellaneous.. 30 
T- 807 Hymns, Words _ and 
WHaste. sissis . Sa, 88 
M- 534 Jerusalem, A Visit to... 61 
805 Job, Book of.......... 21 
M- 878 Judas, Life of......... 33 
873 New Testament Pictures 204 
M- 538 Palestine............. 83 
M- 531 Palestine, North, or 
CSMGG:, ice ueiaie ced 40 
M- 632 Palstine, Central, or 
Samaria.) 4io00% 2. . 39 
M- 533 Palestine, Southern.... 70 
859 Parables and Bible 
Stories 2s kro. aos 274 
~ A- Great Supper... ..:..7.. 10 
BJairus’ Daughter........ 6 
re | Ih Oe eee 6 
ED Peet OMT. oes cv cke 6 
E Stations of the Cross..... 14 
F Shepherd.......... 19 
G_ Good Shepherd. . 10 
Fiorentina ae cs cts 10 
| RTO eso ha a bc, oid ai 12 
i OOD: sina Pana niga cone 25 
DOMME SS on oe iets ava ws 17 
a ne ne RAP ee 16 
Tare ee 8 
BB ae oe ee one 8 
P= - Tabernacle: o>. 6. ss bas 10 
g Prodigal: San... 5......'.. 9 
WRMBMTIERH oud cs Sok 6 
SE Tat OO Sli tarek 2 aap er 12 
i A ER ee ED ee 5 
U_ Wicked Husbandman.... 8 
Vv MOOS 6 eed sais a 9 
W Unmerciful Servant...... 
X Ten Virgins............. 7 
Ne Penne AMON 6 vias. 15 
Zz ORs inc eunicales cates 6 
aa The Lord's Prayer....... 10 
998 Parables in Chinese.... 12 
684 Passion Play.......... 34 
M- 702 Passion Play.......... 87 
M- 858 Passion Play.......... 51 
857 Sermon on the Mount.. 23 
M- 872 Sign of the Cross...... 28 
M- 687 Sinai, A Journey to.... 27 
292 St. Paul, Journeys of... 38 
M- 856 St. Paul, Life of....... 36 
M- 877 St: Peter, Life of....... 27 
MMMM SSUTUR fs 5. thi os os 38 
T- 864 Tissot, Old Testament 
prerares 118 
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BIBLICAL—Continued Slides 
T- 867 Tissot, New Testament 
PAOHER ooo) ince 136 
SERMON TALKS 
M- 476 Being and Having. .... 30 
618 Does It Pay to be a 
te Yee eo 30 
M- 778 Hindering One's Self... 30 
M- 749 The House by the Side 
of the Road......... 30 
M- 728 How to Get Acquainted 
with Good «3255.0. os . 28 
M- 743 The Important Thing.. 30 
M- 619 Luck and Pluck....... 33 
M- 831 The Martyred March of 
On et oe oe 46 
M- 700 Our Wondrous World 
mh E She  is tek 29 
M- 718 Out of the Depths..... 29 
M- 411 Pioneers of Progress.... 49 
M- 614 Social Insurance. ...... 38 
M- 555 Socialism............. 61 
BIOGRAPHY 
791 Columbus, Christopher. 27 
M- 793 Dickens, Charles....... 39 
454 Grant, U.S—Il....... 36 
465 Grant, U.S—IlI...... 10 
452 Lincoln, Abraham... .. 64 
M- 786 Lincoln, Abraham.... . 28 
M- 787 Lincoln, Abraham. ... . 32 
M- 788 Lincoln, Abraham..... 30 
M- 789 Lincoln, Abraham. .... 31 
803 Lincoln, Abraham—Mis- 
cellaneous Portraits... 36 
M- 944 Lincoln, Abraham..... 60 
1274 Lincoln, Abraham..... 19 
M- 792 Livingstone, David.... 44 
892 Lowell, James Russell. 60 
M- 796 Luther, Martin........ 80 
456 McKinley, William.... 61 
GBR ‘Napoleon 257 5s. 60 
M- 495 Phillips, Wendell. ..... 52 
494 Scott, Sir Walter...... 68 
462 Shakespeare........... 30 
M- 795 Shakespeare........... 38 
486 Tennyson............. 84 
M- 451 Washington, George.... 39 
677 Washington, George... 21 
578 Washington, George.... 29 
M- 781 Washington, George.... 41 
M- 782 Washington, George.... 41 
M- 900 Washington, George.... 40 
M- 901 Washington, George.... 38 
1013 Washington, George.... 19 
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BIOGRAPHY—Continued Slides 
334 Portraits from the 
French Court....... 50 
339 Portraits of Famous 
Americatis: 2.05 a. 
839 Portraits of Famous 
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CHILDREN OF THE BOTANY STUDY GROUP 
AT THE ELMWOOD AVENUE MUSEUM 


Every Saturday morning a large group of children meet in the 
Museum where they tell their week's observations and ask questions 
and then listen to a nature story which is illustrated by lantern 
slides or specimens. Three afternoons each week museum games 
are played. These games furnish both amusement and instruction 
for the children. Also study groups are formed in which the chil- 
dren can learn interesting things about birds, minerals or insects, 
whichever they choose. Museum credits are given for satisfactory 
work in each class, also for attending the story hour and museum 
games. 

Why not have your children take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities? Call Bidwell 2089 for details of our children’s work 
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Vhop on Delaware Ave 


p., “norolates. aad, Ponbons Miss Hicks’ Stup1o 
are noted for their English Pronunciation Taught Phonetically 
Purity and Quality Voice Acting 
959 Delaware Ave. 406 Franklin St. Tupper 5007-M 


Accredited Agency For 


The 
Arch-Aid Boot Shop 
in Delaware Court 
The Avenue at Chippewa 
BUFFALO 


PETER PAUL @ Son, INC. 


Stationers, Engravers and Printers 
GIFTS AND CARDS 


256 Delaware Ave. (above Chippewa) 


Let Us Print For You, Too 


CULLITON-HABERMEHL CoO., INc. 
Printers and Engravers 


286 ELLICOTT ST. SENECA 4444 BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Motion Pictures the 
Kodak Way 


With the Cine-Kodak, personal ‘‘movies’ fof the 
people and things that interest you are as easy 
to make as snapshots. The Cine-Kodak is 
remarkably compact, but it makes wonderful 
motion pictures. @ Motion pictures the Kodak 
Way is a new idea, and you'll want to know 
about it. Let us show you by actual demon- 
stration or the screen, either in the 
store or at your home. 


J. F. ADAMS 
459 Washington St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
eca 0940 
Let it be your hobby to procure your Laverack & Haines 
photo material and apparatus INSURANCE BROKERS 


from 


Buffalo Photo Material Co. sical iets i gitar laste 


shed PLACED WITH THE INSURED’S 
Buffalo’s Finest Kodak Shop INTERESTS SOLELY IN MIND 


(Agents for the insured) 


GEORGE J. MASON, Prop. 


at isan Seren Seneca 2522 122 Pearl St. 
i a TT LL 
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The Wm. Hengerer Co. 


‘A Store of Specialty Shops” 


Buffalo Meets Europe 


AY the House of Hengerer introduce you to Europe? 

For European importations are here — beautiful 

and unusual things — that have been selected for you. 
You will meet England, France, Austria, Belgium—many 


others, first hand. 


England 


Soft, wool stockings, typically 
English in their sturdy, sports- 
manlike stripes and checks; Eng- 
lish parchment letter paper. 
English leather—portfolios, 
writing filing cabinets, handbags, 
smart leather belts. Silver an- 
tiques. Rookwood jars, vases. 


Austria 
Austrian golden leather, com- 
bined with real pettipoint. Desk 
sets, fancy boxes, book covers, 
frames.* Heavy brass _ pieces. 
Black glass sets from Germany. 
Marble statuary. Quaint brace- 
lets, necklaces, ear-rings, hand- 
made by jewelers of Budapest. 


France 


Handbags of real beauty — spar- 
kling radium, beaded, smart silk 
vanities. Exquisite lingerie and 
negligees of Parisian ingenuity. 
Gloves from Grenoble. Unusual 
notepaper, bespeaking Paris. 
Jewelry, unique and lovely. Cloi- 
sonne cigarette holders, vanities. 


Italy 


Glorious Florentine or antique 
leather work—richly colorfull 
Desk sets, cigarette boxes, bridge 
cases, jewel boxes, guest book 
covers, all hand-tooled by the 
Italian peasants. Gold-flecked 
Venetian beads. Rare Italian 
linens—luncheon sets, cloths. 
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In bad weather 


When you want to go to your bank in bad 
weather you may not want to come clear 
downtown, and if you drive, you look for a 
half hour to park your car, and then walk 
four or five blocks to your bank. 


If you bank with the “fold Marine” there 
are twenty-four offices in Buffalo to serve you. 
Any one of which will take care of you just as 
though your account were in that office. 


No other bank can give you that service, 
and it’s service that has made the Marine the 
largest bank on the Niagara Frontier. 
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Marine Trust Company 


of BUFFALO 


Capital and Surplus, $20,000,000 


Pioneer in Community Service 
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You Can Visualize the World in Your Own Home 2 5° 
CHOU NTT 


Here is the next best thing to 
wintering in Florida — 
Your own ruddy fireside and a long winter evening at home can 
rival a pilgrimage to Palm Beach—if you have a Spencer Delinea- 
scope. The whole family will enjoy it. 


Anyone can operate it. Projects brilliant, 
sharp pictures safely, quietly, simply. 


The price of the Model E complete with 
case, bulb, cord and plug is but $57.00— 
a mere fraction of the cost of win- 
tering in Florida. 
The Model E Sp Deli Pp 
Telephone Tupper 0021 for immediate delivery 


THE SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Just a glance at any page of 
this magazine will tell you 
about our hobby. We print 
Hossies and are glad to 
submit it as evidence of our 
ability. @ Your story needs 
just as appropriate, although 
perhaps different, treatment. 
Let our service department 
suggest a plan. eee: 


BAKER, JONES, HAUSAUER, INc. 
45 CARROLL ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Che Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 
MUSEUM NOTES 


It is with regret that we announce that Miss Mary Burnham 
has resigned as librarian to accept a position in New York City as 
Editor of the Cumulative Book Index and United States Catalog. 


Under Miss Burnham's efficient management during the past 
two years our library has been increased by 3109 volumes; the files 
of many of our foreign sets which were interrupted during the war 
have been brought to completion, as have also many of our English 
sets. Our library of more than 10,000 volumes, which is probably 
the finest strictly scientific library in the city, contains many very 
valuable works, such as Audubon’s “Birds of North America,” 
Gould's ‘British Birds,’ Napoleon's “Egypt,” and the files of most 
of the important scientific societies throughout the world. Upon 
our. removal into the New Humboldt Park Museum it will be 
immediately available for students. 


Miss Maribelle Cormack of the Children’s Department is in 
Vienna with the family of Dr. Johannsen of Cornell University. 
She will spend the winter in study at the University of Vienna. 


Miss Hilda Karns of Benton, Pa., has joined our Children’s 
Department. Miss Karns is a graduate of Wilkes-Barre Institute 
and Cornell University, and for the past two years has been Nature 
Study Councillor at Camp Miramichi. 


The Anniversary Tea, marking the opening of our fall and 
winter activities, will be held on Sunday afternoon, October 26th, 
at the Elmwood Avenue Museum. 


During the summer the Scientific Staff has been engaged in 


planning the exhibits for the New Museum in Humboldt Park. | 


This work has been done with great care and has resulted in a 
large-sized volume of detailed plans. . An experimental room has 


been built in which has been devised an original case-with interior ~ 
illumination that will afford beautiful and attractive displays of 


specimens, 
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Going Away This Winter? 


If you are going to California or Florida 
or Europe this winter, remember that 
the Trust Department of the Marine 
Trust Company is your financial secre- 
tary, waiting to serve you. It will take 
care of your property, collect your rents, 
cut your coupons, take care of your 
bank account and do anything you 
want it to do. 


And the cost isn’t much more than the 
rent of a safe deposit box. Call and see 
Mr. Hickok or Mr. Wells; they will be 
glad to tell you about it. 


CAP ™, > 


Marine Trust Company 


of BUFFALO 


Capital and Surplus, $20,000,000 


‘Pioneer in Community Service 
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_ Thrift is a Wise Hobby I 


FOREWORD 


OVER for this issue is from a photograph taken by Dr. 

Cummings on a trip to New Zealand, made in the interests 

of the Society in 1910. The subject is little Erihopiti, a 

twelve-year-old maiden dressed in a priceless robe made 

from the feathers of the Kiwi, and wearing in her hair two of the 
feathers of the Huia bird, sacred to royalty. 

Eighteen lectures will be given during the winter on Friday eve- 
nings in Hutchinson High School, the subjects, the names of lecturers 
and exact dates being listed in this issue of Hopsres. Although the 
Yellow Tickets will be mailed every two weeks to our members, much 
fuller information regarding our lecture programs is given in this num- 
ber of the magazine, which should be kept on file for future reference. 

Especial attention is called to the children’s program which ap- 
pears on page two. The classes held in the New Museum have been 
well attended. Children anxious to know more about the study of 
nature have been especially favored by the installation of our new 
biological laboratory where wild plants are thriving, and snakes, frogs, 
water insects and several other interesting specimens await exhibition 
in their respective jars and cages. Teachers are urged to bring their 
classes to the Museum for talks on geography, birds, astronomy, 
botany and nature study in general. 


Hossigs: Ten cents per issue; $1.00 per year. 


. GREENHOUSES § Lancaster, N. Y. 


THREE STORES 
Hotel Statler 


304 Main Street pe ne 
260 Delaware Ave. HALF A MILLION SQ. FT. OF GLASS 


Before you invest in RADIO, investigate 
THE NEW SIMPLIFIED SUPER-HETRODYNE 


THAT USES STORAGE BATTERIES 


Storage Batteries on a Super-Hetrodyne are necessary if volume and distance are desired. 
Only two dials; everything on the loud speaker. 


A demonstration any time by 
THE EASTERN STATES BATTERY CORP. 
829-31 MICHIGAN AVE., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Mr. Evans, the Business Manager of HOBBIES, has one; ask him about it. 
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THE CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 


UR children are showing their enthusiasm in joining the 

Story Hour, games and classes held at the Elmwood 

Museum. Two hundred and thirty-nine of them have 

already registered for the Story Hour and have received 

their badges; fifty have registered in the games; while sixty-two 

enthusiastic young naturalists have joined one or more of our 

classes in birds, insects and minerals. We can still take care of a 

few more, but it will soon be necessary to form .a waiting list. If 

you are interested, register before it is too late. Thirty Story Hours 

will be given during the coming season at ten-thirty every Saturday 

morning. Children from five to eleven years of age are cordially 

invited to attend. Several special entertainments for our Story 
Hour children will be given during the season. 


On Mondays and Thursdays at four o'clock, and Saturdays at 
two, museum games are played in the Elmwood Museum for the 
benefit of children from eleven to sixteen years of age. The follow- 
ing study courses are also given: Tuesday afternoons, minerals; 
Wednesday afternoons, insects; and Saturday afternoons, birds. 
The children’s work in the Elmwood Museum is in charge of Mrs. 
Cadette K. Hall, assisted by Miss Hilda Karns. 


The Roosevelt Field Club will again meet in the Auditorium of 
the Historical Society's building for its course of Sunday lectures. 
The lectures will begin promptly at three o'clock. 


Jan. 4th—Our Changing Earth. Jan. 11th—The Story of a 
Stream. Jan. 18th—Common Trees in Winter. Jan. 25th—Furry 
Folk and How They Spend the Winter. Feb. 1st—Who's Who in 
Zoo and Pasture. Feb. 8th—The Witch's Cauldron. Feb. 15th— 
Some Common Birds and Their Nests. Feb. 22d—How John 
James Audobon Became a Naturalist. March 1st—Some Inter- 
esting Habits of Insects. March 8th—The Honey Bee. March 
15th—Flowers That Come With the Spring. March 22d—Young 
Museum-Makers. 


These lectures are especially prepared and delivered by Prof. 
William P. Alexander. 


Standing behind the children’s activities, and very watchful of 
all progress made, is the Children’s Museum League of Buffalo; an 
organization of women interested in having their children know 
more about nature study in all its aspects. ‘The league meets every 
first Friday in the month at the Elmwood Museum, to discuss new 
and improved methods of handling the problems involved with so 
many individuals and classes. 
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THE FRIDAY EVENING LECTURES 
Henry R. Howtanp, Director 


N ANNOUNCING the following program for our weekly 

Friday evening free, illustrated, public lectures for the peo- 

ple, which have given pleasure and instruction to the large 

audiences that have gathered during the past twenty 
years or more, and whose appreciation has been unfailing, the 
director feels very confident that the program prepared for the 
season of 1924-25 will not prove less interesting or less valuable 
than have the programs of our former years. 

It includes many new names chosen from among those who now 
stand highest on the lecture platform of America, with here and 
there a sprinkling of familiar names of thos2 wad have grezted u 
before; always to our delight and profit. 


“What President Harding Saw in Alaska”—-November 7th 
H. V. Kaltenborn 


Mr. Kaltenborn is the well known and popular Associate Editor 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, who has acquired great distinction as a jour- 
nalist, having traveled far and wide, and being so:fortunate as to 
blaze the trail covered by President Harding on his last journey. 
Alaska is a land of fascinating interest, as Mr. Kaltenborn’s for- 
tunate hearers will realize as they listen to his lecture. 

Agnes R. Burr = Alaska, Our Beautiful Northland of Opportunity 


John Muir Travels in Alaska 
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“Australia and Its Wild Nor’west”—November 14th 
With motion pictures 
M. P. Greenwood Adams 


Mr. Adams is a native-born Australian, his forbears and his 
family having been prominently associated with the settlement and 
development of that great dominion. In this lecture and its illus- 
trations he will show many unusual things, never until very recently 
seen by the eyes of white men—the spear-fighting savages with 
their aboriginal dances and ceremonies, and a score of other extraor- 
dinary sights which will not fail to deeply interest one of our large 
audiences. 


Alfred Searcy By Flood and Field 
E. J. Stuart A Land of Opportunities 


“The Natives of the Marquesas Islands’—-November 21st 
Dr. Ralph Linton 


Dr. Linton is the ethnologist and archeologist of the great Field 
Museum of Natural History in Chicago. In 1921-22, Dr. Linton 
lived for ten months among the natives of the famous South Sea 
Islands, and his lecture with its colored illustrations will depict the 
tropical scenery, the peoples of the Marquesas, their habits and 
customs, based upon his intelligent personal observations. 


A. Saffroni-Middleton Wine-Dark Seas and Tropical Skies 
J. N. Hall and C. B. Nordhoff | Faery Lands of the South Seas 


“The Fountain of Psyche; a Study in Self-Management”— 
November 28th 


Dr. Hilton Ira Jones 


Those who were so fortunate a year ago as to hear the remark- 
able lecture which Dr. Jones gave, “A Study in Vibrations,” will 
be glad to welcome that delightful speaker, whose lecture this 
season is based upon physiological chemistry, and from the stand- 
point of health alone is a very valuable and practical message to 
all those who seek to meet the varied problems of everyday life. 

T. R. Parsons Fundamentals of Bio-Chemistry 


“Dream Pictures’’—Second Series—December 5th 
With musical interpretation 
Branson DeCou 

One of the most delightful Friday evenings of a year ago, 
brought Mr. Branson DeCou to us with his wonderfully beautiful 
pictures of natural scenery, each group being introduced by the 
speaker and interpreted by the music furnished by the Ampico 
piano. This new series will prove no less delightful. 
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“A Naturalist’s Experiences in Ecuador”—December 12th 
George K. Cherrie 


A few years ago, Mr. George K. Cherrie, naturalist and explorer, 
connected with the American Museum of Natural History of New 
York City, who accompanied Theodore Roosevelt in his South 
American explorations in search of the Lost River, came to us with 
his vivid description of the extraordinary experiences of that jour- 
ney. Two or three years ago, Mr. Cherrie, while alone in the moun- 
tains of Ecuador, was seriously wounded by an accident with his 
gun, and had to make his way in that condition more than 
forty miles over mountain trails before he could even get first aid. 
That he survived is a marvel, and we are to hear of those thrilling 
experiences. 

Blair Niles Casual Wanderings in Ecuador 


H. J. Mozans_ Following the Conquistadores; up the Orinoco and down 
the Magdalena 


“Adventures in Swaziland’”—-December 19th 
With motion pictures 
Dr. Owen Rowe O’Neil 

Dr. O'Neil is a native of the Transvaal. His father was Minister 
of Finance in the Cabinet of Oom Paul, and the boy was brought 
up in close association with the Kaffirs and with the Swazi people 
whose determined resistance to white domination caused President 
Kruger so much trouble. Educated at the University of Edinburgh, 
and ready to practice medicine in his own country, he has continued 
his intimacy with the wild people who were the companions of his 
boyhood. His story is as full of fascination and interest as is a 
chapter of the Arabian Nights. 


O.R. O'Neil Adventures in Swaziland 
W. C. Scully Lodges in the Wilderness 


“The Frontiers of the Universe’”’—January 2, 1925 
Dr. B. R. Baumgardt 
Dr. Baumgardt is so well known to our Friday evening audi- 
ences, both as a brilliant lecturer and a distinguished astronomer 
and mathematician, that he needs no further sketch to draw the 
th pe which always assembles to hear him when he comes 
to Buffalo. 


Percival Lowell The Evolution of Worlds 
Svante Arrhenius Worlds in the Making 


“Coral Reefs and the Bahamas’”’—January 9th 
Dr. Roy W. Miner 


During the year 1924,!Dr. Miner led an expedition to the Ba- 
hamas to obtain under-sea as well as over-land illustrations, and 
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a‘ rich store of coral material which will be used for the new ocean 
wing of the American Museum of Natural History in Central Park, 
New York. His lecture will give the interesting methods and results 
in which he was so successful. 


A. E. Aspinall The British West Indies 
A. H. Verrill The Book of the West Indies 


“Total Solar Eclipses and What We Learn From Them’’— 
January 16th 
Dr. Edwin B. Frost 

Dr. Frost is the distinguished Director of the great Yerkes 
Astronomical Observatory at Williams Bay, Wisconsin. His 
Friday evening lecture will be of double interest, because on the 
second Saturday morning following there will be a total eclipse of 
the ee. and Buffalo will be right in the center of the great shadow 
path. 


S. A. Mitchell Eclipses of the Sun 
G.F.Chambers The Story of Eclipses 


“The Labrador Peninsula’’—January 23d 
Dillon Wallace 


Mr. Wallace spent two and one half years of his life in exploring 
the interior of Labrador, and his illustrations taken from his own 
pictures will well display the Indians, the Eskimos, and the flora 
and fauna of the Far Northern region. 

Dillon Wallace The Lure of the Labrador Wild 

W. B. Cabot In Northern Labrador 

‘‘Where Strange Trails Go Down’’—January 30th 
Major E. Alexander Powell 


Major Powell, who has been variously named as a gentleman 
rover, a soldier of fortune, and a professional onlooker, has had a 
career which because of its variety and picturesqueness justifies all 
three of these appellations. 

E. A. Powell Where Strange Trails Go Down 

A. R. Wallace The Malay Archipelago 

“The Mysteries of Electricity’’—February 13th 
Illustrated with experiments 
Burnell R. Ford 


A delightfully instructive and most interesting lecture, inform- 
ative of the natural and applicable uses of electricity. Mr. Ford's 
own inventions proved of great service to this country during the 

reat war and later in the determinative apparatus for deciding 
ocation so important in the field of aviation. 

S. G. Startling Electricity 

C. R. Gibson Romance of Modern Electricity 
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“The Sahara Desert”—February 20th 
With motion pictures 
Horace D. Ashton 
Mr. Ashton’s lecture is a vivid account of his experiences in the 
great Sahara Desert, telling of its strange cities, its dwellers in the 
ground, and so many things that are to us, even in this day, un- 
wonted and unfamiliar. 


F. G. Carpenter From Tangier to Tripoli 
G. E. Woodberry North Africa and the Desert 


“The Big Animals’”—February 27th 
Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars 
Dr. Ditmars, who is Curator of the Mammals at the New York 
Zoological Park in the Bronx, has told us before of his experiences 
with his wonderful pictures of under-sea life, and who delighted us 
with his instructive and amusing animal circus, comes again to tell 
{ us of some of the larger creatures who are under his special care at 
the Bronx Park. 


Enos A. Mills Watched by Wild Animals 
Ernest T. Seton Wild Animals at Home 


‘Where the Rainbow Ends in Isles of Enchantment’”—March 6th 
Carveth Wells 


Mr. Wells, whose first introduction to Buffalo came with his 
lecture to us upon six years in the Malayan jungles, takes us in the 
present lectures to Bermuda, whose beauties are well known to very 
many of our Buffalonians who journey thitherward to escape our 
own cold winters. Mr. Wells is a delightful speaker and his pictures 
are always fascinating. 


W. B. Hayward Bermuda, Past and Present 
A. H. Verrill Tales of Spice and Palm 


“Glaciers’—March 13th 
Dr. O. D. von Engeln 


Dr. von Engeln is a Professor of Geology at Cornell University. 
A charming speaker who has for his subject one of deep interest 
and of great instructive value. 


W. H. Hobbs Characteristics of pra Glaciers 
F. B. and W. H. Workman In the Ice World of the Himalayas 


“Conservation of Wild Life in the Northwest”—March 20th 
Dallas Lore Sharp, Litt. D. 
Mr. Sharp, nature-lover and delightful writer upon the great 


cut-of-dcors, is pretty well known to all our boys and girls of 
Puffalo who have studied his -cck, the “Watcher in the Wocds,”’ 
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in their school instruction. Not they alone who love nature and 
the things of nature will greatly enjoy this opportunity of listening 
to one of nature's interpreters. 

D. L. Sharp Where Rolls the Oregon 


E. G. Evarts The Passing of the Old West 
Dillon Wallace Saddles and Camp in the Rockies 


NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER ACTIVITIES 


HE fifth season of the Community Center Lectures will be- 
gin on Wednesday evening, November 5th. This fall we are 
opening another Center in No. 69, the new school on Clin- 
ton Street. The lectures in the nine different Centers are 

chosen by the local committee in each community. Last year, one 
hundred forty-nine community lectures were given with a total at- 
tendance of 39,590. The various committees have given a great deal 
of time and thought to the programs chosen, and an unusually 
interesting series of lectures have been arranged. A number of our 
speakers have just returned from trips at home and abroad, and we 
are fortunate in being able to add many of their new subjects to our 
programs. The talks are illustrated by some of the finest lantern 
slides obtainable. These free lectures are conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Education, Bureau of Public Welfare, 
and Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, and a cordial invitation to 
attend is extended to all. 

The committee at Public School No. 69 consists of Mr. Jacob F. 
Walczak, Mr. Frank M. Suchocki, Mrs. M. Leon Cleveland, Mrs. 
Joseph Schwendler, Mrs. Earle Springer, Mrs. John Frost, Mrs. 
Paul Nowicki, Mr. George Fischer and Mr. Leslie Vollmer. The 
lecture program will be given on Monday evenings and is as follows: 
The Fight for Polish Independence,” by Dr. Francis E. Froncezak; 
“California, the Land of Sunshine and Plenty,” by Mr. C. N. Mil- 
lard; “Seven Wonders of Modern Science,’ by Prof. John A. Curtin; 

‘Food and Diet Fads,’ by Dr. A. P. Sy; “Art in Home Decoration, ” 
by Mr. Harry W. Jacobs; ‘‘Galilee, so Familiar to the Boy Christ,” 
by Mr. F. O. Baldwin; and a motion-picture entertainment. 

The committee at Public School No. 51 is composed of Mr. John 
Burkel, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bugman, Mrs. John Burkel, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Geller, Mr. and Mrs. William Vollmer and Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Wall. The lectures will be given on Tuesday evenings and the 
following program has been chosen: ‘*What | Saw on Mars,’ by Prof. 
on A. Curtin: ‘High Spots on a Tour to the Pacific,’ by Mr. C. 

. Millard; ‘’The Scars Left by the Great War,” by Rev. John P. 
Sala; ‘How We Get Our Dishes,” by Mrs. John E. Manning; “From 
Mt. Carmel to) erusalem,” by Rev.EdwardC. Toy; ‘Coast toCoast, ” 
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by Mr. James Storer; and ‘Russia, Today and Yesterday,’ by Mr. 
Jacob I. Cohen. 


The Cazenovia Committee at School No. 70 is as follows: Mr. 
Fay Warren, Mr. N. A. Bundy, Mrs. Walter G. Hill, Mr. Fred 
Knaisch, Mr. Arthur L. Mayer, Mr. Theodore G. Offers, Mr. George 
T. Vandermeulen, Mrs. Arthur Impey, Dr. Robert DeCue, Dr. R. 
L. Hussong, Rev. John M. Peck, Mrs. John G. Mueller, Rev. I. S. 
Kneeland, Mr. John W. Ryan and Mr. Harry F, DeCue. On Tues- 
day evenings the following program will be given: “Historic New 
England,’ by Mr. James Storer; “Art in Home Decoration,” by 
Mr. Harry W. Jacobs;*’Russia, Today and Yesterday,”* by Mr. Jacob 
I. Cohen; “The Many-Sided Franklin,” by Rev. L. O. Williams; 
“What the Balkans Are Doing and Thinking,’ by Rev. John P. 
Sala; and a moving-picture entertainment for children. 


At Lafayette High School the committee is composed of Mr. 
Oliver G. La Reau, Mr. Henry G. Anderson, Miss Rose L. Annow- 
ski, Dr. J. B. Ernsmere, Mr. Charles W. Fromhart, Mr. Frank 
R. Johnson, Mr. James Quinlan and Miss Charlotte H. Balcom. 
The lectures are given on Tuesday evenings and have been chosen 
as follows: “Our Philippine Possessions,” by Rev. L. O. Williams; 
‘Interesting Aspects of European Life,” by Rev. John P. Sala; “A 
Trip to Hawaii,’ by Dr. Ambrose B. Floyd; “Art in Home Deco- 
ration, by Mr. Chas. B. Bradley; “High Spots on a Tour to the 
Pacific,” by Mr. C. N. Millard; ““What I Saw on Mars,” by Prof. 
John A. Curtin; and an evening of dramatic readings with music 
by Miss Charlotte Darmstadter. 


The Riverside Committee at Public School No. 60 is as follows: 
Mr. Elmer Weil, Mr. Henry Hutt, Mr. Archie Hotaling, Mrs. 
William Kennedy, Miss Jessie Robertson, Mr. William Read, Mr. 
Elmer Turner, Mr. Lloyd Tilley and Mr. Elmer Cobb. The pro- 
gram, given on Wednesday evenings, is as follows: “High Spots on 
a Tour to the Pacific,’ by Mr. C. N. Millard; “Radio,” by Prof. 
cabs A. Curtin; “The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers,’ by Ethel 

olmes Munsey; “Historic New England,” by Mr. James Storer; 
dramatic readings with music by Miss Charlotte Darmstadter; 
and a motion-picture program. 

The Jewish Community Center Committee consists of Mr. 
Jacob I. Cohen, Miss Mildred Winer, Mr. Simon Feinsinger, Mr. 
Andrew C. Klein, Mr. Joseph J. Lindner, Mr. William Pettis, Mr. 
Michael Reinhardt, Mr. Samuel S. Schanzer, Mr. H. Serotte, Mrs. 
A. Wagner, Miss Cecil B. Wiener, Miss Esther Podolin, Mr. George 
Essrow, Mr. Louis Fliegel, Mr. Frank C. Davis and Mr. Louis Gold- 
berg. The lectures are given on Wednesday evenings and are as fol- 
lows: “A Chalk Talk on Everyday Art,” by Mr. Charles Bradley; 
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“The Wonders of Egypt,” by Mr. F. O. Baldwin; ‘What I Saw 
on Mars,” by Prof. John A. Curtin; “Intimate Views of Paris,” 
by Rev. W. J. Harrington; ‘Jerusalem and Its Environs,” by Mr. 
Herbert D. Naseef; “A Loaf of Bread,’ by Dr. Richard Morgan; 
and a program of moving pictures. 

The committee at Public School No. 8 consists of Hon. Fred- 
erick G. Bagley, Mr. W. H. Buesch, Miss Margaret McCormick, 
Mrs. A. D. Barnes, Mr. O. Gornflow, Mrs. A. W. Stebbins, Miss 
W. Jones and Mr. G. H. Link. The lecture program will be given on 
Thursday evenings and will be as follows; “Where Rolls the Ore- 
gon,’ by Rev. L. O. Williams; “High Spots on a Tour to the 
Pacific,” by Mr. C. N. Millard; ““What I Saw on Mars,” by Prof. 
John A. Curtin; an evening of dramatic readings with music given 
by Miss Charlotte Darmstadter. Two programs of moving pictures 
of particular interest to children will be given during the fall 
season. 

The committee at School No. 62 consists of Rev. Herman 
Miller, Mr. George McDermand, Mr. F. M. Schardt, Mr. Frank 
R. Gott and Mr. L. F. Manke. The Thursday-night lectures are as 
follows: “Impressions of Some of Our National Parks,’ by Mr. 
James Storer; ‘Simple Experiments in Chemistry,’ by Dr. A. P. 
Sy; “A Bird’s-Eye View of New England,” by Rev. L. O. Williams; 
‘High Spots on a Tour to the Pacific,” by Mr. C. N. Millard; “The 
Scars Left by the Great War,” by Rev. John P. Sala; and “Life in 
Europe and America,” by Rev. B. Schleifer. 

Public School No. 44 committee is composed of Dr. Louis J. 
Knell, Dr. James P. Barr, Mr. Otto M. Buerger, Mr. Joseph 
Burezak, Mr. Leo Chmielewski, Dr. Joseph Cwiklinski, Mr. 
Edward J. Dembowski, Mr. Abram Duerr, Mr. Frank Kwiecik- 
owski, Mr. Joseph Malecki, Dr. Allen E. Richter, Mr. Edward 
Richter, Mr. Anthony Ruszkiewicz, Mr. Frank Ruszkiewicz, Mrs. 
Catherine S. Schramka, Mr. Valentine Schultz and Dr. Henry A. 
Szymoniak. The lectures to be given on Friday evenings are as 
follows: “Communicable Diseases and How Communicated,” by 
Dr. Francis E. Fronezak; ‘‘Life in America and Europe,” by Rev. 
B. Schleifer; ‘Historic New England,’ by Mr. James Storer; 
‘‘Many-Sided Franklin,’ by Rev. L. O. Williams; “A Trip to 
Europe Over the Beaten Path,” by Rev. W. W. Brunk; *’First Aid,” 
by Dr. J. A. Gregory; “Florida and Cuba,” by Mr. C. N. Millard; 
reading, “Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ by Ethel Holmes Munsey. 


THE LECTURE LYCEUM BUREAU 
Dr. C. E. Cummincs, Director * 
In addition to supplying speakers in our established Centers, 
the Lecture Lyceum Bureau also acts as an Information Center, and 
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affords a point of contact between speakers, local clubsand organiza- 
tions. Buffalonians with a message are urged to send in their names 
and subjects that we may have a full list oflocaltalent. Last winter, 
nineteen lectures were arranged with a total attendance of 10,370. 

There is no charge for the service. It must be understood that 
the lecturers are not remunerated by the Society, and their charges, 
which vary somewhat with the individual, must be met by the 
organization engaging them. The bureau invites all clubs and other 
organizations desiring speakers for any occasion to make an 
appointment with the director, in order to plan arrangements for 
lectures for the coming season. The following list of speakers and 
their subjects gives you an idea of the rich field from which the 
bureau can choose. The asterisks denote that the lecture is illus- 
trated by lantern slides. 


Gardeni 
*Poultr Relies 
riculture 
*Making the Backyard Pay 
*Extra Dollars From Vacant Lots 


Agriculture 
C. G. Ryther 


Art 


Art and Community Life 
*What to See in Pictures 
*Art in Home Decoration 
*Commercial Art 
The Binding and Care of a Book 
The Craftsman and His Work 
The History and Development of a Book 
*Appreciation of Sculpture 
*Appreciation of Architecture 
*Appreciation of Painting 
gh sace age of American Art 
. Story of Sacred Architecture 
tColor in Home Decoration 
tA Chalk Talk on Every-Day Life 
{Drawings for Fun 
*The Christmas Theme in Art 
Little Journeys to European Art Galleries 
*Favorite Pictures of European Galleries 
The Paintings of Italy 
Italian Sculpture 
*Michelangelo 


*Pictures and Their Influence Upon Childhood 


*Leonardo da Vinci 
*Michelangelo 


Biography 


The Many-Sided Franklin 
Geor ashington 

Ab m Linco 

On the Track of St. Paul 


Dr. Daniel B. Leary 
Pingry W. Jegobs 


Elizabeth Weiffenbach 
John F, Grabau 


Charles B. Bradley 


Dr. Harry Ww. Rockwell 
Prof. Francis Di Bartolo 


Fay Gallinger 
Miss Leah Watters 


L. O. Williams 
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Civics 

The President and His Cabinet Dr. Augustus H. Shearer 
The City Charter Ralph S. Kent 
Americanization Frederick Houghton 
Congress in Action Paul P. Cohen 
Campaigns and Elections coe eae 
Our Jury System 


Tammany Hall 
Some Famous Impeachment Trials 


Political Philosophy of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes Pee re: 
_From an Immigrant to an American . Jacob I. Cohen 
The Fire Department In charge of Chief Hedden 
The Police Department In charge of Chief Zimmerman 
The Department of Parks In charge of Commissioner Meahl 
The Department of Health In charge of Dr. F. E. Froncezak 
Department of Public Welfare In charge of Commissioner Perkins 
Buffalo City Planning George H. Norton 
Buffalo City Planning Chauncey J. Hamlin 
Buffalo City Planning Karl McCormick 
Buffalo City Planning Albert H. Hopkins 
Buffalo City Planning Harry J. March 
Dramatic Readings 
Ethel Holmes Munsey Grace Lockwood Hatch 
Charlotte Darmstadter Alida White 
Education 
The Schools of Buffalo ames Storer 
Vocational Training rancis Wing 
Why We Speak English Oliphant Gibbons 
Travels in Storyland Dr. Susan F. Chase 
A Few Selected Books for Fathers and Mothers as oO aaa 
Better English in Business and Social Life Miss Mabel M. Stacy 
Business English Mrs. Melo F. Kolbe 
What Is Education? Prof. P. B. Goetz 
The Value of Education W. Howard Pillsbury 
Educational Needs in Buffalo ie sé Ss 


The Modern Conception of Education Dr. Daniel B. Leary 
The Basis of the Education of a Child wa 4 See 
Ancient and Modern Ideals and Methods of Education Sie 
Tests and Measurements in School and out 

Education and Modern Democracy * Tee a 
What Buffalo Is Doing in Vocational Education Edward T. Welsh 


Modern Tendencies in Education Stephen Clement 
Things That Make a Difference Dr. Pash E. Mannin 
Higher Education Possible to All r. W. W. Brun 
History 
*The Story of Joan of Arc W. J. Harrington 
D’Annunzio Prof. Francis Di Bartolo 
The Italian Renaissance + - 2 i 
*Folklore of History Dr. Augustus H. Shearer 
*The Crusades iN os ti ie 
*The Fight for Polish Independence Dr. Francis E, Fronezak 


*The Geography of Poland 
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The Meaning and Lessons of History Dr. Daniel B. Lea 
*The Hanseatic League Miss Harriet Buck 


*Foreign Capitals 
A Visit to Rome, Ancient, Modern and Ecclesiastical Dr. Harry W. Rockwell 
What I Saw in Germany in 1914 os a % : 

*Oberammergau and Its Passion Play " apis itp 4 

*Plymouth and the Pilgrims C. Brooks Hersey 

‘*Concord: From the Revolution to Today Ms, oe a 


*Little rer in Historic New England ee ao $3 
The Life of Columbus Roland Crangle 

*Perry's Victory and the Centennial Celebration _.-Geo. D. Emerson 
Our Historic Frontier roeiiies i 
Old and New Buffalo aeeL NS 96 

*The History of Western New York F rederick Houghton 


Indians of West Seneca 

The History of the Niagara Frontier 

The Geol of the Niagara Frontier 2s . 

Crafts of American Indian Lester B. Gary 
*Jerusalem and Environs—Sites of Historical Interest | Mrs. F. O. Baldwin 
*The Peoples of Palestine te Str <: 


. 


*The Valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea F. O. Baldwin 
The Trail of the Roman Engineer John W. Greenwood 

*Russia, ha gag Yesterday ~ Jacob I, Cohen 
Russia as I Knew It dabei Saree 
How the Bolsheviki Came Into Power Re eS 


Zionism and What It Means to the Jews ee 
*Peoples and Places, Past and Present Dr. John E. Manning 
Hygiene 
Communicable Diseases, How Communicated Dr. Francis E. Fronezak 

*Activities of the Health Department . ae ee “ 


Tuberc losis = : : of 
ome Nurs . Joseph A. Gre: 
Medicine wi) ri ++ gh gory 
First Aid rs vate Fame 4 
*The Bacteriol of Colds Dr. Andrew M. Zillig 
The Value of a Public Health Laboratory to a 
unity . . ca a7 
Literature 
Life as a Library Dr. Augustus Shearer 


*Early Books and Libraries 

*Chivalry and Knighthood = ‘ pe 
Books People Love, and Why Oliphant Gibbons 
An Evening With the Contemporary Irish Poets Prof. Henry A. Lappin 
Some Irish Humorists % ge = 
Modern Irish Drama = eek 
Poetry and Life Prof. Philip Becker Goetz 


William Hazlitt 

H. i ‘ood ae “e “e ce 

Sir Thomas Sasi . Mi - e 

Poetry’s Message for Today Miss Eugenia Sage 

Literature of Poland Dr. Francis E. Fronczak 

The Appeal of the Twentieth Century Poetry Miss Mabel M. Stacy 
*Haunts of the Great of the Past Prof. Charles E. Rhodes 


AONE 
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The By-Products of Fiction Reading Prof. Charles E. Rhodes 
The Development of the Novel oa # 4 es 
Bibliotherapy A e 
Browning, the Poet of Optimism 
Scenes by Many Brooks 


*Rambles in the Wordsworth Country 
*Literary Shrines, England and America 
Appreciation of Poetry 
Profit in Fiction Readin 
The Spoon River Arebols y 
Some Queer Old London Clubs 
The Literature of Roguery (Picaresque) 


The Well-Read Man 
*Country Hallowed by Burns, Wordsworth and Scott _ a 
Canterbury and Chaucer's Tales Miss Leah Watters 
*English Lake Countries and Their Poets 6 i te 
Edinburgh and Scott and Burns Sh aarti ‘: 
Danté Mrs. Catherine W. Simpson 
Pavan te A “ A 
Modern Poetry ie weet 45 
*Rambles in England with Dickens, Eliot and Tennyson Pee ohn E.!Manning 
illiam A. Martin 


Books of the Day Prof. 
Famous Literary Circles in England i 
French Social Life in the Old Regime ; 
ae aia aia of Romanticism 


t oe a7 oe oe 
*Vision of Sir Launfal Ethel Holmes Munsey 
*Pilgrim’s Progress “ “ “ 


*The peng of the Pilgrim Fathers * zi 
Modern Poetry and Monologues Alida White 
Nature Study 
*Nesting Habits of Birds Prof. W. P. Alexander 

*Life and Works of John James Audubon Pe eas ig 
*The Life of the Honey Bee Sh cea ts 
*Flowers Dr. Channing E. Beach 
*Beavers Miss Beatrice Ingram 
*Know Your State Hi ir Ui 


*Highways and Byways of Nature 
*Beauties of the Empire State 
*A sig ep of Wild Flowers 


*Histories and Mysteries of the Niagara Edward C. Avery 


*The Story of Our Migratory Birds 5 ae 
*The Beauties of Nature William Hartel 
*Nature Study Mrs. Melo F. Kolbe 
*Curious and Common Insects Lester B. Gary 
*Lowly Architects Pitie ts -u 2+ 
Psychology 
Making Spare Time ny ae Dr. George E, Smith 
Sixty Years Young, or Hale and Hearty at Eighty pe 1 ig 


Saving Children From the Scrap Heap 
A a Worth While, or the Use and Abuse of Spare 
ime 
*Never Too Old to Learn 


il i Lc 


i 
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*Salvaging Children 
*Bigger, Better, Busier’’ Boys 
Your Boy and Mine 
General me 
I. The Ancestral Line 
II. The Home Environment 
III. The Child in the Home and His Responsibility 
Unnecessary Failures and Some Psychological 
Reasons 
The New Psychology and Its fo lications 
Psychology and the Problems o rn Life 


pevenolony 
The Child of Today, the Citizen of Tomorrow 


Science 
*The Amazing Progress of Physical Science 
*The Kinetic Theory of Matter and the Brownian 
Movement 

*The Atomic Theory of Electricity and the Electron 
* loa and Crystal Structure 

*How We Are Able to Estimate the Distance of 

the Stars 

The Einstein Theory of Gravitation 
*Earthquakes and ir Autographs 
*Are We Immune from Earthquakes? 
*Sunshine and Shadow 

The Einstein Theory 
*Reconstruction of Babylon 
*Seven Wonders of Modern Science 
*Effect of Sun, Moon and Stars Upon Our Weather 
ees 

re Earthquakes i st? 

*Color—Music 
*What I Saw on Mars 
*Crystals 
*Moorish Science and Civilization 
*The Beautiful Snow 
*Radio 

The Mystery of Common Things 


*The <TR World 
ng — Adon at eng 
rn Engincering ievements 
*Sound and Music 
*The Petroleum Industry 
The Fourth Dimension 
*The Chemistry of the Home 
*General Science in the New Junior High Schools 
*The Mining of Coal and Diamonds 
*Some of the Chemical Industries of Buffalo 
*The Curious Lore of Precious Stones 
*The Popular Science of the Bible 
*The Horse and His Ancestors 
*Mother Nature and the Art of Remodeling 
Evolution 
A Sentinel in Industry 


Dr. George E. Smith 


“e “ae “ae “ee 


Dr. Susan Frances Chase 


Dr. Daniel B. Leary 


Miss Mabel M. Stacy 


Prof. Edward J. Moore 


Prof. John A. Curtin 


G. Herbert De Viney 
Mrs. Melo F. Kolbe 
Lester Gary 


John W. Greenwood 
William Hartel 


Prof. Albert Shadle 


James Storer 
D. H. Childs 


ee 
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New Discoveries in Electricity Rev. Emerin Kolkmeyer 
Relation of Chemistry to the Human Life Miss Nanette Lancaster 
Chemistry of Familiar Things < or “ 
Wonders of Modern Chemistry 
How Chemistry Aids the Housewife 
Dramatic Side of Science a - ee 
*A Loaf of Bread Dr. Richard F. Morgan 
*A Pinch of Salt : Me ds ay t 
*Precious Stones 
*The Story of Crystals 
*Rock-Making Minerals * z ms ‘ 
The Newer Theories of Diet —, Dr. A. P. Sy 
What, When and How to Eat and Drink piles s 
*Simple Experiments in Chemistry os 
*How the Chemist Has Changed Nature 
Sources and Composition of Foods 


Preparation of Foods 

Vitamins 
*Food and Diet Fads ere ek 
*Lime, Its Manufacture and Use L..H. Hart 

Chemistry and Explosives as Employed in Industry 

and War Dr. John D. Bonnar 

Electricity and Wireless Charles C. Klinck, Jr. 

Liquid Air (with Experiments) Arthur Hammond 
*How We Get Our Dishes Mrs. John E. Manning 
*The Pottery of England, France and Holland = Md pote vs 

On the Trail of Prehistoric Man Annabel D. Galvin 

Sociology 
Science and Modern Education Dr. Daniel B. Leary 
The Foundations of Society i to amanda 


Psychology, Physical Education and Society 
Current ial Unrest: Its Cause and Cure 
Philosophy and Modern Life af Wee 
The Conquest of Poverty Frederic Almy 
The Social Use of Life a 2 
The Useful Citizen a 
Free Health 
Why I Am An Optimist 
Tomorrow ~ 
Recollections of Roosevelt and Others = i 
The Community Organization of Religion Rev. William H. Boocock 
The Imperative Need of Moral and Religious 
Education 
Christian Education in the Home 4 if ‘- y 
The Kingdom of God as the True End of Life ‘% % i 7 
The Unfolding of the Immanent God ‘ - a 
The Rights of the Child - p i Us 
The Religious Nurture of the Child 
The Bible at a Single Glance 
How to Interpret the Bible 
Is the World Growing Better? 
The Present Religious Evolution 
The Study of the Bible from the Literary and 
Historical Point of View 


ees 


The Psychology of the Child in Relation to 


Parental Training Rev. William H. Boocock 
The Psychological Interpretation of Christianity ~~ § “ 4 
The Truths Nes May Live By % 7 € 
The Child in Our Homes Mrs. William H. Boocock 
The Bible as a Real Interest * op 2 a 
Criminal Sociology Prof. Francis Di Bartolo 
Speakers for Patriotic Occasions 
Miss Jane Mead Welch Charles J. Staples Maulsby Kimball 
Adelbert Moot Samuel Harris John Alan Hamilton 
Richard H. Templeton Dr. J. D. Bonnar George L. Hager 
Nelson T. Barrett David Ruslander 
Travel at Home 
*Alaska L. O. Williams 


*Hawaiian Islands 

*Our Philippine Possessions 

*A Bird's-Eye View of New England 

*The Boston of the Fathers 

*The Spokes of the Hub 

*Plymouth and Cape Cod 

*The North Shore—Salem, Gloucester 

*The Maine Summerland 

*The White Mountains. 

*The Green Mountain State (Vermont) 

*Our National Capital (Washington) 

*Where Rolls the Oregon (Oregon and Washington) 

*Incomparable California 

*The Arizona Canyon ae a 
*From Coast to Coast James Storer 
*Impressions of Some of Our National Parks rt od 
*Mammoth Cave #4 
*Historic New England 

*American Cities 

*Glacier National Park 

*Yellowstone National Park 

*The Algonquin Park 

*The Ontario Highlands 

*Historic Boston 

*Scenic New England 

*Washington, the Nation's Finest City 

*Niagara, Its Origin and History * Pi 
*Maine Stephen Clement 


*Above the Clouds in the Rockies E. H. Van Duzee 
*On the Way to the Wilds of Michigan Edward C. Toy 
*Beauty Spots in the Wilds of Michigan = aed 
*The Panama Canal Dr. Harry W. Rockwell 
*Why the Empire State? ve sepeeee 4 
*Washington, Our National Mecca C. N. Millard 
*California, the Land of Sunshine and Plenty eee et 
*High Spots on a Tour to the Pacific hy 
*A February Visit to Florida and Cuba Pye re 
me rip to oc criee Dr. E. A. Rhodes 
tet ok Waiedauiine eer la 
*Portland ie 
*Columbia River 
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*Mt. Hood and Mt. Rainier 
*Northwest Alaska 

*The Canadian Pacific 
*Canadian Northwest 
*Motoring in Canada 

*The Niagara Frontier. 
*American Cities of the East 
*Canoeing on Little Rivers 
*The Philippine Islands 
*Texas 

*Life on the Labrador 
*Adirondacks, History and Nature 
*The Barge Canal 

*Motor Trips Out of Buffalo 
*The Niagara Frontier 

*The Genesee Country 

*The Lake Shore 

*Over the Hills 

*Missions of California 

*Our Sunny South 

*Our Great Southwest 
*Ocean to Ocean 

*California 

*Our Great Northwest 

*Our Golden West 

*A Capital Travelogue 


Travel Abroad 


*Impressions of Europe 
*Picturesque Switzerland 
*European Backgrounds 
*Artistic Ital 

*Holland, Be ae fas and France 


Dr. E. A. Rhodes 
Dr. John D. Bonnar 


Miss Sara Swain 
Oliphant Gibbons 


Prof. Charles E. Rhodes 


Jane Mead Welch 
Rev. B. Schleifer 
Dr. John E. Manning 


L: HaFlart 
Frederick Houghton 


Miss Leah A. Watters 
Dr. Ambrose B. Floyd 


Prof. Chas. E. Rhodes 


*England’ s Social and Political Revolution as Seen in 1924 John P. Sala 


*What the Balkans Are Doing and Thinking 


*The Scars Left by the Great War 


*The Unbalanced Powers in Europe 
*Interesting Aspects of European Life (1924) 


*Two Weeks in Switzerland 


*Some Vacation Experiences in Great Britain 


C. N. Millard 


*Intimate Views of Paris Before and After the Armistice W. J: Harrington 


Experiences with the A. E. F. at the Front in France 
*The East Coast of South America 


*China 


*The Wonders of Egypt 


Miss Harriet Buck 


i 


F. O. Baldwin 
*Petra, Most ites. ous Ruin in Asia “dake * 
*Galilee, So Familiar to the Boy Christ os if 
*Syria, and the Wonderful Ruin of Baalbec 
*A Trip on Camel Back 
*Galilee and Samaria 
*Syria and Lebanon 
*On the Edge of the Sahara 


Dr, John E, Manning 
*By River pa Rail Across Canada age ie " 


gts 


*Vagabond Wanderings in England Dr. John E. Manning 

a e in Europe and America Rev. B. Schleifer 
ul 

*Switzerland Thier: 

*Germany 

*Queensland, Australia G. Northey 

*Across the Jordan with the World Tribes H. D. Naseef 

*Jerusalem and Its Environs pes es 

*A Trip Around the Dead Sea and Sinai Peninsula A curd eae he 

*A Trip Through the Emerald Isle Edward C. Toy 


*Bonnie Scotland (With Bagpipe Music) 
*The Land of Dykes, W Shoes and Windmills oo Mee 


*White Caps and Beauty Spots of Switzerland < «ww 
*By Auto from Mt. Carmel to Jerusalem “ 157.90 
*London L. O. Williams 


*Our Canadian Nei r 
*The Canadian Rockies 
*Scotland 
*All Around England 
*The English es 
. *Some Great English Cathedrals 
*Norway ree =i 
*Switzerland and the Alps eee i 
*The Eye of France (Paris) ig iq 
*The Italian Lake Region 
*Sweden 
oe ann 
ings Japanese 

*Face to Face With China 
*Hindu — Me the Nie” Egy 

“Where Flows t ile” pt 
*Dawn for Africa 
*The Land of the Bible (Palestine) 
*Venice . 
*Florence 
*Rome 
*The Glory That Is Spain oe es 
*Italy Revisited Prof. Francis Di Bartolo 
*Rome, Symbol of Italian Unity ca 7 4 i 
*My Mountain in Mexico David H. Childs 
*Mexico Dr. John D. Bonnar 
*Poland Dr. Francis E. Fronczak 
*Persia in 1914 Mme. Suria Mooshie 
*Around the World Dr. Ambrose B. Floyd 
*From Halifax to Vancouver n 4 pre 
*A Happy Month in Jamaica 5 ry eee 
*South Africa, Land and Story Alban W. Cooper 
*English Lake Countries Miss Leah A. Watters 
*Paris and Versailles re ese SAE = 
*Edinburgh mn Pe & 
*South America Rev. H. W. Peterson 
*Rome Dr. Harry W. Rockwell 
*Changing China Jane Mead Welch 
*France—History, Homes and Habits Dr. W. W. Brunk 
-*Oberammergau and the Passion Play Pte ROT 
*A Trip to Europe over the Beaten Path 


ee 
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NATURE STUDY TALKS TO BE BROADCAST , 


All radio enthusiasts will be interested in learning that the 
Society has arranged with WGR to broadcast a series of Nature 
Talks, the first of which will be given November 12th, at eight 
o'clock. 

November 12th. “Mushrooms”’ 
Dr. Carlos E. Cummings 


November igth. “Life of the Honey Bee” 
Prof. William P. Alexander 


November 26th. “Some Fishes of Our Ponds and Streams” 
Mr. William L. Bryant 


December 3d. “Life in Winter” 
Dr. Carlos E. Cummings 


December 10th ‘Our Local Reptiles” 
Prof. William P. Alexander 


December 17th ‘Prehistoric Monsters of Western New_York”’ 
Mr. William L. Bryant 


MUSEUM NOTES 


NEW and important development inour children’s activi- 

ties at the Elmwood Museum has been inaugurated by 

the appointment of six children to the office of Junior 

Museum Guide. The children who have won these ap- 
pointments have been associated with us for a number of seasons 
in our classes and games, and besides having specialized in one or 
more branches of natural history, are familiar with our exhibits, 
and are competent to act as guides in the Museum. One or more of 
them will be in attendance on Sunday afternoons and at our teas 
and entertainments, and they have the privilege of escorting 
visitors through our laboratories and reserve collections. 

Each of these children will wear a silver medal of honor, and a 
ribbon in our Museum colors, bearing the title, ‘Junior Museum 
Guide,” which will become their property upon the completion of 
their term. Our members are cordially invited to make use of their 
services. The medals in silver, bearing a sculptured Eurypterid, 
are the joint gift of Mr. Louis E. Desbecker and Mr. Edgar Block. 
The appointment of guide has been given to Rose Bindemann, 
Mary Alice Hartwell, June Stein, Rebecca Gross, Jeanette Spears 
and Walter Newcomb. 

School children in large numbers have been escorted to the Zoo 
by members of the Museum Staff during the fine weather, and ap- 
pointments are continually being made for this service. Many of 
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the school children in the more congested districts have never seen 
even such a familiar animal as a cow or a sheep, and this service is 
greatly appreciated by the School Department. Commissioner 
Meahl has kindly placed Messrs. Decker and Simpson of the 
Recreation Department at our disposal to assist in this work. 

It is expected that plans for the reconstruction of the Zoo 
buildings will include a class room where preliminary talks can be 
given before guiding the children through the Zoo, and plans also 
contemplate a better arrangement of the animal cages from the 
standpoint of instruction. 

After the weather becomes inclement, the supplementary lec- 
ture service to school children will be transferred to the Elmwood 
Museum, where talks will be given on birds, insects and physical 
geography, illustrated by beautiful models, specimens and relief 
maps. An entertaining museum game follows the talks to the 
children. 


Motion Pictures the 
Kodak Way 


With Gre Give Kodak. personal ‘movies™ of the 
people things interest you are as easy 
The *Cine-Kodak i 


motion pictures. @ Motion pictures the Kodak 
Way is a new idea, and you'll want to know 
about it. Let us show you by actual demon- 
stration on the screen, ier in the 
(store or at your 


J. F. ADAMS 


459 Washington St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Seneca 0940 


WE SHALL BE GLAD TO QUOTE YOU OUR PRICE TO 
Bind Your ‘‘Hobbies’’ 
National Geographic or Any Other Periodicals 
MUTUAL LIBRARY BINDERY, INc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 


Heaters Vacuum Cleaners Lamps 
Ranges Percolators Fixtures 
Washers Toasters Radios 
Irons and Ironers Table Stoves Batteries 


: ROBERTSON-CATARACT ELECTRIC CoO. 
| Niagara and Mohawk cor. Elmwood 


MMM MN MMT 
Make a Hobby of Our Advertisers, Anyway 
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HOW NATURE TRIES TO MEND WORN TEETH 
By WILLIAM L. BRYANT 


OR many thousands of years, man and his ancestors have 
suffered aches and pains untold from those hard-worked 
tools, the teeth. Even the prehistoric caveman was not 
free from the misery caused by caries and abscesses. 

A year ago, the writer excavated a prehistoric Indian cemetery 
near Akron, New York, close by the picturesque Falls of Murder 
Creek, where formerly stood a stockaded village, the earthwork 
walls of which were noticed by early travelers, but which have now 
entirely disappeared. 


It was apparent from the worn-off enamel on the crowns of the 
teeth of these ancient people that their diet contained an abun- 
dance of gritty material, for in nearly every individual, except the 
very young, the enamel had been worn down, exposing the dentine 
and bringing the pulp cavity perilously near the surface. 


Thin sections of one of these teeth, an incisor, when viewed 
under a microscope, show how nature tried to remedy this condi- 
tion and prolong the life of the tooth, for coincidently with the 
wearing down of the enamel, a secondary deposit of dentine was 
formed in the upper portion of the pulp canal, the pulp and sensi- 
tive nerves retreating down the channel. 


Figure one is a photomicrograph of one of these teeth, showing 
the outer layer of enamel worn down at the tip, exposing the den- 
tine, and the secondary protecting deposit in the upper part of the 
pulp cavity. Figure two is of a portion of the same tooth more 
highly magnified, showing the minute tubules in the secondary de- 
posit of dentine, running in a different direction than the original 
tubules, and proving that the deposit was formed at a later time. 
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Get Out Into the Open and Be Athletic P 23 


Vhop on Delaware Ave 


’ ens eee oe Miss Hicks’ Stup1o 
English Pronunciation Taught Phonetically 
Purity and Quality Voice Acting 
252 Delaware Ave. 406 Franklin St. Tupper 5007-M 


Accredited Agency For 


The 
Arch-Aid Boot Shop 


in Delaware Court 
The Avenue at Chippewa 


SHOES BUFFALO 


PETER PauL ©@ Son, INc. 


Stationers, Engravers and Printers 
CARDS 
256 Delaware Ave. (above Chippewa) 


Let Us Print For You, Too 


CULLITON-HABERMEHL CoO., INc. 
Printers and Engravers 


286 ELLICOTT ST. SENECA 4444 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Laverack & Haines 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
(Agents for the insured) 


INSURANCE OF EVERY FKIND 
PLACED WITH THE INSURED’S 
INTERESTS SOLELY IN MIND 


Seneca 2522 122 Pearl St. 


ADVANCE ORDERS 
FOR CHRISTMAS AND 


Let it be your hobby to procure your NEW YEAR CARDS 
Photo material and apparatus as isn't a bit too early. Later, the 
from ros will set in, and there hg 
: delay in execution and delivery. So, 
Buffalo Photo Material Co. ates to order early. : 
Gee Hundreds of styles in hand-en- 
Buffalo’s Finest Kodak Shop graved, embossed and hand-painted 
decorations. Main Floor, Pearl S 
GEORGE J. MASON, Prop. ADAM, MELDRUM -" 
41 Niagara Street ANDERSON COMPANY 
TR AT 
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It’s Time to Think of Christmas 


WHAT WILL YOU GET HER THIS YEAR? 


Modernize your home with 
more Electrical Conveniences 


The Westinghouse Electric Range 


The Automatic Electric Range—‘‘The Range 
That is Ruled By a Ciock.”? More than 3600 
housekeepers in Buffalo are cooking electrically. 


The Royal Vacuum Cleaner 


The Electric Cleaner that “Cleans By Air 
Alone.” No wearing off of the nap of the rugs, 
curtains and upholstery. The most efficient 
and modern way of cleaning is done with the 
Royal. 


The G. R. S. Electric Washing Machine 


G.R.S. stands for General Railway Sig- 
nal Co. The same manufacturers who 
make the G. R. S. Washer make the best 
railroad signals in the world. The G. R. S. 
is a Washer that will give service. The best 
money can buy. 


Buffalo 


General Electric Company 


= 
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You Can Visualize the World in Your Own Home ip 2 
i 
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TRAVEL— with your 4 Boing room 
for a parlor car 
HOUSANDS of scenes from near and faraway lands 


| 
/ 
will glide before your eyes when you own a Spencer | 
Delineascope and use the Society's free library of lantern | 
slides. 
The Spencer Delineascope is safe to | | 
operate. Anyone can do it. Every- 
one will enjoy it. Its cost is small— 
$57 complete with bulb, cord, 
plug and carrying case. Begin | 
your travels today. | 
Tupper 0021 1 
THE SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
| 442 Jabs, aan Street Buffalo, N.Y. | 


Just a glance at any page of 
this magazine will tell you 
about our hobby. We print | 
Hossies and are glad to | 
submit it as evidence of our | 
ability. @ Your story needs | 
just as appropriate, although | 
perhaps different, treatment. | 
Let our service department 
suggesta plan. :: :: :: | 


BAKER, JONES, HAUSAUER, INc. 
45 CARROLL ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


—— 
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Che Buffalo Soriety of Natural Srienres 


The Friday Evening Lectures 


To be Given in Hutchinson-Central High School 
1924-1925 


November 7th—‘‘What President Harding Saw in Alaska” 
H. V. Kaltenborn 
November 14th—‘‘Australia and Its Wild Nor’west”’ 
M. P. Greenwood Adams 
November 2ist—‘‘The Natives of the Marquesas Islands’”’ 
Dr. Ralph Linton 
November 28th—‘‘The Fountain of Psyche; a Study in Self- 
Management”’ 
Dr. Hilton Ira Jones 
December 5th—‘‘Dream Pictures’’—Second Series 
Branson DeCou 
December 12th—‘‘A Naturalist’s Experiences in Ecuador” 
George K. Cherrie 
December 19th—‘‘Adventures in Swaziland” 
Dr. Owen Rowe O’Neil 
January 2d—‘The Frontiers of the Universe” 
Dr. B. R. Baumgardt 
January 9th—‘‘Coral Reefs and the Bahamas” 
Roy W. Miner 
January 16th—‘“‘Total Solar Eclipses and What We Learn 
From Them”’ 
Dr. Edwin B. Frost 
January 23d—‘The Labrador Peninsula” 
Dillon Wallace 
January 30th—‘‘Where Strange Trails Go Down” 
Major E. Alexander Powell 
February 6th—-No Lecture—Reserved for Night School 
February 13th—‘‘The Mysteries of Electricity” 
Burnell R. Ford 
February 20th—‘‘The Sahara Desert” 
Horace D. Ashton 
February 27th—-‘‘The Big Animals” 
Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars 
March 6th—‘‘Where the Rainbow Ends in Isles of En- 
chantment”’ 
Carveth Wells 
March 13th——“‘Glaciers”’ 
Dr. O. D. von Engeln 
March 20th—-“‘Conservation of Wild Life in the North- 
west” 
Dallas Lore Sharp 
March 27th—-No Lecture—-Reserved for Night School 
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Franklin K. Lane said, ‘“‘ The increased 
use of Electricity is one of the econ- 
omies which we can rely upon to reduce 
the cost of living as a permanent 
measure.”” @ Electric labor-saving 
devices for the home are aids to thrift. 
Heat and power are created and con- 
sumed only as needed. @ A wide 
range of practical gifts is to be found 
among the newest electrical appli- 
ances—gifts that will please, gifts that 
are useful, and suitable for any home. 
@ At the Electric Building, and at our 
North Buffalo Store and Office, 3084 
Main Street, there is a comprehensive 
display of the latest and best 
electrical suggestions 
for gifts. 


Buffalo General Electric Company 
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HIS month we submit for your approval the new cover for 
Hossies, drawn by Mr. William Wild. The halftone insert 
shows a view at Porterville, taken by Schneckenberger. 

We call especial attention to the article on another page de- 
scribing the “Chronicles of America’’ films, made available to the 
educational institutions of the city through the generosity of Seymour 
H. Knox. Judged by the number of requests received for reservations 
since the films were announced here, this promises to be one of the 
greatest educational advantages ever offered to Buffalo. 

The Friday night series of free public lectures at the Hutchinson 
High School Auditorium began November seventh, and will be con- 
tinued through to April. This year’s program is unusually attractive. 
Full announcement will be made in the Yellow Tickets sent to mem- 
bers, and in the daily press. 

Members and others possessing radio sets will find something 
interesting on the air from WGR by members of the Society's staff, 
Wednesday evenings at eight o'clock. 

Hossies: Ten cents per issue; $1.00 per year 


THREE STORES 
Hotel Statler : . 
304 Main Street sg a ae ; Pies ee ea ear 
260 Delaware Ave. HALF A MILLION SQ. FT. OF GLASS 


GIVE SOMETHING ELECTRICAL 


Percolators Toasters Lamps 

Grills Irons Vacuum Cleaners 
Waffle Irons Curling Irons Washers 

Table Stoves Heaters Radio Sets 


ROBERTSON-CATARACT ELECTRIC CoO. 
Niagara and Mohawk cor. Elmwood 
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SOME TREES AND SHRUBS GROWING 
IN DELAWARE PARK 


Pror. Wm. P. ALEXANDER 


O THE greater number of our park-frequenting citizens, 
the trees and shrubs found growing within such areas are 
regarded, if indeed they be thought of at all, as mere ad- 
juncts to parks, having their place and usefulness along 

with the drives, lakes, meadows and tennis courts usually found in 
playgrounds provided for the people. That trees and other woody 
plants are beautiful in parks the average citizen would unhesitat- 
ingly admit, but that they might be considered as objects worthy of 
intimate study is an idea that rarely occurs to anyone who is not a 
botanist, or a layman with a strong leaning to nature study. 

Delaware Park, in common with the great parks in other large 
Cities, is exceedingly rich in woody plant species, representing both 
our indigenous flora fairly, as well as containing many fine exotic 
kinds that under the nurturing care of the gardener thrive well even 
without the optimum conditions that in their native haunts bring 
about vegetative perfection. 

Due largely to the untiring efforts of William McMillan (1870- 
1898), the highly gifted horticulturist and landscape gardener who 
for many years was Superintendent of Delaware Park, the arboreal 
collections steadily grew, and were distributed over the park with 
fine discrimination, so that today the student of woody plants has 


> 
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within the confines of our recreation grounds a choice array of trees 
and their kin for convenient observation. 

This article is written with the thought of stimulating greater 
interest in our park trees and shrubs by calling attention to the 
more notable species, suggesting means of identification, and indi- 
cating the places where characteristic specimens can be located, 
with the hope that visitors to Delaware Park will find greater plea- 
sure in knowing its plant population more intimately than as mere 
landscape vegetation. 

There are many people who forego the pleasures of a close ac- 
quaintanceship with the plant kingdom because of an all-too-wide- 
spread belief that one must be a finished botanist in order to enter 
its domain, which is, as every one knows, a realm of outlandish 
words and queer terminology. The writer hopes that no one will 
hesitate to take up the study of our trees and shrubs because of any 
such notion, for while the intricacies of botanical science have their 
place and usefulness, plants can certainly be studied with profit 
without the student first having mastered ‘Gray's Manual.” 

As an aid, however, in the identification of plants in our park 
flora, the following few non-technical facts pertaining to the organ- 
ization of trees and shrubs should be learned by those who desire 
with reasonable certainty to locate the species later to be described. 

Regarding cone-bearing trees, the leaves of 

1. Pines are united at their bases, forming little bundles of 2, 
3 OF 5. 

2. Spruces are single on the twig, angled and pointed at the tip. 

3. Firs are single on the twig, flat and rounded at the tip. 

4. White Cedars are scale-like and closely overlapping on the 
twiglets. 

5. Larches and Bald Cypress are deciduous. 

6. Hemlocks are provided with a distinct but very short leaf- 
stalk. Also, that the cones of 

7. junipers are blue and berry-like and that the 

8. Yew bears a bright red, juicy, drupe-like fruit. 

Regarding broad-leaved deciduous trees, 

1. The leaves may be simple or compound. Fig. No. 1 will 
illustrate the nature of a compound leaf and two forms of such 
types of foliage. 

2. The arrangement of the leaves on the twig may be opposite, 
alternate or whorled. All members of the maple, ash and horse- 
chestnut groups have the bases of their leaves placed opposite one 
another, Other trees in the park it will be found have an alternate 
disposition of these organs, the catalpas alone deviating from the 
rule, their leaves being developed three to a node or joint. What 
has just been stated will prove of use in narrowing the groups of 
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TYPES OF LEAVES 
Ailanthus Horsechestnut 
pinnately compound palmately compound 


plants having true trunks for purposes of identification. For ex- 
ample, if the arrangement of the leaves and twigs of a tree be 
Opposite, we know it must be a maple, ash or one of the horse- 
chestnuts, and all others can be at once disregarded. Shrubs, of 
course, enjoy a similar placing of their leaves, but these smaller 
plants usually have flower and fruit characteristics that can be 
used to good advantage in locating the several species found in 
Delaware Park. 

As a further aid in helping those who might be interested in 
finding good typical specimens of the various species to be con- 
sidered, a locality key will be appended to this article that by 
numerals will indicate the location of a tree or shrub with reference 
to some familiar landmark in the park, such as the Albright Art 
Gallery, Rose Garden, etc. 


THE PINE FAMILY 

WuiteE Ping, Pinus Strobus (12, near stables). This beautiful 
tree is not only ornamental but one of the most valuable of North 
American timber trees. It usually grows a straight, tapering trunk, 
bearing characteristic horizontal limbs. Its soft. bluish-green leaves 
are in bundles of five. 

AusTRIAN PINE, Pinus laricio var. Austriaca (12). This fine pine, 
much planted in the United States for park and lawn adornment, 
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is a hardy native of Europe. It can easily be recognized by its 
sparse, thick twigs which bear stiff leaves four or five inches long in 
bundles of two 

SCOTCH PINE, Pinus Sylvestris (4 West). Another European tree 
frequently found in parks and also much planted as a valued tim- 
ber species. It bears bluish-green leaves in bundles of two that are 
from two to three and a half inches long, andthe individual leaves 
have a strong tendency to spiral. The upper part of the trunk 
usually shows papery, orange-red bark. 

Swiss Mr. Pine, Pinus montana (1). With us, this curious 
mountain species from Europe is a low-growing, often unshapely 
shrub. Its leaves, that vary from less than an inch to two inches 
in length, are stiff and in bundles of two. 

AMERICAN LARCH, Larix laricina (9). A native tree of low, 
swampy situations. This true conifer is, like the broad-leaf trees, a 
deciduous species. Its fine, soft foliage is borne in clusters of many 
leaves on short, wart-like spurs. The beautiful cones are less than 
an inch in length. 

EUROPEAN Larcu, Larix decidua (6 East). Like the foregoing 
species this tree sheds its leaves in winter. The European tree is 
oftener grown for ornamental purposes, and withal, is a more sym- 
metrical plant. It can best be separated from Larix laricina by its 
larger cones and much more robust twigs. 

Bap Cypress, Taxodium distichum (7). One is surprised to 
meet this inhabitant of Southern swamps growing so lustily in a 
city park of Buffalo. It grows well beside the park lake, even produc- 
ing small but characteristic cypress knees. The featherlike foliage 
is deciduous, falling away with the twiglet upon which it grows. 

WHITE Spruce, Picea canadensis (4). This tree, which is im- 
portant as the chief source of pulpwood today, can hardly be called 
beautiful as we find it growing here. It is interesting, however, and 
can easily be recognized by its light yellowish-brown smooth twigs, 
and bluish-green four-angled leaves that give off a rank odor when 
crushed. Indigenous. 

CoLorADO BLUE SpRUCE, Picea pungens (2 East). This strik- 
ing ornamental is a native of Western North America. Its stiff, 
white, sharp-pointed new foliage makes its identification certain, for 
no other spruce growing in Delaware Park has leaves that can be 
more properly called ‘‘needles’’ than this. 

Norway Spruce, Picea Abies (4). A large European tree that 
grows symmetrically in a magnificent pyramidal head. Its slender, 
pendant branchlets, dark-green leaves and the bright orange color 
of its new twigs will help in the recognition of this spruce. 

Douc tas Fir, Pseudotsuga taxifolia (2 West). This fir becomes 
a gigantic tree in the western mountains of the United States where 
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it is native. The leaves of firs are flat and in this species are long 
and straight. The dark-brown buds are large and free from resin. 

Ba.saM Fir, Abies balsamea (4). The fragrance of this fine tree 
is well known to frequenters of our eastern mountains where this 
fir is indigenous. In our parks it grows but indifferently, owing to 
uncongenial soil and climate. The flat leaves have grayish lines on 
the underside and the buds are small and usually coated with a 
resinous exudation. 

CoLorabo WHITE Fir, Abies concolor (2 East). This truly beau- 
tiful fir is a native of Western North America:—Its leaves of the 
current year are white with a powdery bloom and have a strong 
tendency to curve upward, a character that will aid in the recog- 
nition of this fir. 

HEMLock, Tsuga canadensis (12). Only small specimens of this 
magificent cone-bearer will be found in Delaware Park. It demands 
cold soils, swamps or mountain slopes for its best development. The 
gray lines on the underside of the leaf together with the short leaf- 
stalk will serve to make known the identity of this species. 

Coast WHITE CEpDarR, Chamaecyparis thyoides (0 East). A 
native tree that much resembles the following cedar. The cones 
which generally persist from year to year are strikingly formed, 
being spherical in shape, and these will suffice as a means of locating 
this interesting plant. 

WHITE Cepar, Thuja occidentalis (1). Much planted as an or- 
namental, this cedar comes to us from the cold swamps of Eastern 
North America. The leaves are scalelike, in regular rows, and all 
are overlapping and appressed. The cone of eight or ten scales is 
built on the plan of ordinary cones, and note should be taken that 
this differs strongly from the cone of the preceding species. 

CoMMON JUNIPER, Juniperus communis (4). This native shrub, 
or small tree, has its sharp leaves disposed in whorls of three, and 
these curiously enough are streaked with white on the upper sur- 
face. The cone is a small, globular, blue, berry-like structure. 

Rep Cepar, Juniperus virginiana (12). The leaves of this tree 
are either appressed, or outstanding and clawshaped. They are dis- 
posed in opposite pairs along the twig. In habit it is upright and 
not sprawling as in the preceding species. Its cone is berry-like, 
similar to that of the common juniper. 


YEW FAMILY 
GROUND HEMLOck, Taxus canadensis (8). This interesting na- 
tive yew grows wild in perfection on cool, moist banks along streams 
in Erie County, but is an indifferent plant as seen in our park. It is 
a low, trailing shrub with fine, dark-green foliage and bears a con- 
spicuous bright-red pulpy fruit, the seed of which is said to be 


poisonous. 
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G1nkoo, Ginkgo biloba (8). The only surviving species of many 
of its kind that disappeared from the earth ages ago, and conse- 
quently often called a ‘‘living fossil,” the Ginkgo comes to us from 
Northern China. Its leaves, suggestive of the maidenhair fern, are 
borne upon lateral spurs. These fan-shaped leaves readily make this 
tree known, as they are unique among the foliage of the park. 


WILLOW FAMILY 

GOLDEN OsIER, Salix alba, var. vitellina (10). This willow, in- 
troduced from Europe, is one that attracts the most attention 
among the several species planted in our park, a fact to be ac- 
counted for in the size of the trees, and their habit of bearing 
numbers of shining, long, bright-yellow twigs, the osiers which 
facilitate the finding of these plants. 

Cottonwoop, Populus deltoides (9). The spire-like Lombardy 
Poplars near the park stables are handsome trees but not nearly 
as imposing as the Cottonwood, a native plant, several specimens 
of which are among the largest trees in Delaware Park. In summer 
the spreading growth habit, the greenish-yellow bark of the limbs 
and the delta-shaped leaves with flat leafstalks are good recog- 


nition characters. 
WALNUT FAMILY 

Biack WALNUT, Juglans nigra (2 West). Pinnately compound 
leaves that have from 13 to 23 stalkless leaflets and the large glob- 
ular green fruits present a combination of features that enables — 
one to quickly identify this majestic North American tree, at least 
in late summer and autumn. 

SHAGBARK Hickory, Carya ovata (5). A North American tree 
with large pinnate leaves, the end leaflets of which are the largest. 
The bark of older trees stripping from the trunk in long, longitu- 
dinal plates gives the plants a shaggy appearance, and accounts for 


their common name. 
? BIRCH FAMILY 

Hop HornsBeEan, Ostrya virginiana (3 North). This so-called 
“Ironwood” is a tree the bark of which splits off in oblong, narrow 
scales. The best single character for identification appears in the 
autumn with the fully developed fruit. The fruits are nutlets that 
grow in pendulous clusters, each nutlet being surrounded by a mem- 
branaceous structure suggesting a small inflated balloon. Indige- 
nous to North America. 

BiueE Beecn, Carpinus caroliniana (12). Another indigenous 
shrub or low-growing tree that is often called “Ironwood” because 
of its heavy, hard wood. This plant has gray, smooth, beech-like 
bark and the trunk is characterized by outstanding longitudinal 
ridges. The nutlets of this species are attached each to a leaflike 
structure that differs in size and shape from the true foliage. 
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River Bircu, Betula nigra (10). This interesting native birch 
grows fairly well in our park although we are somewhat out of its 
natural range. Like other birches the bark of this species is shed 
in horizontal layers, and River Birch can best be detected by its 
cinnamon-red inner bark which, peeling, clings to the upper trunk 
and limbs in a strikingly unkempt manner. 

EurROPEAN ALDER, Alnus vulgaris (9). A wet-ground loving tree 
that grows well on the banks of the Park Lake. The woody, fertile 
catkins that appear like small cones persist on the tree over winter 
and are of help in placing this species. 


OAK FAMILY 


BeEcu, Fagus grandifolia (5). Our handsome native tree with 
its smooth, silvery bark is too well known to need description, but 
the European Weeping Beech, F. sylvatica var. pendula, found 
growing on the peninsula, has attracted much attention, although 
park visitors rarely recognize it as a beech because of the pendulous 
habit of its limbs. 

Fine examples of several oak species are found thriving in 
Delaware Park. 


WHITE Oak, Quercus alba (13). 
Mossy-Cup Oak, Q. macrocarpa (13). 
SWAMP WHITE Oak, Q. bicolor (2 North) and the 


ENGLISH Oak, Q. Robur var. sessiliflora (14 South), are all trees 
with leaves having lobes rounded at the apex, while the 


Rep Oak, Q. rubra (3 North) and the 


PIN Oak, Q. palustris (2 South) are characterized by their 
leaves having pointed lobes that end in a bristle. The bark of our 
White Oak is light gray in color and flakes off in long, thin, irregular 
scales. Mossy-Cup Oaks have bark that is darker in color and the 
ridges are much firmer than in the preceding species. The cups of 
the acorns are margined with fringy, moss-like scales. 

Mature leaves of the Swamp White Oak feel thick and leathery, 
the lobes are short, and while dark green above the foliage is almost 
white beneath. 


The leaves of the English Oak are much like those of our White 
Oak in shape but run considerably smaller in size. The bark, too, 
differs in being hard and not at all flaky. 

Red Oaks have leaves with from seven to eleven pointed lobes. 
The acorns are very large and borne in a shallow, saucer-shaped 
cupule. 

Pin Oak getsitsname from the innumerable twiglets that develop 
on its branches, giving the tree a somewhat bristling appearance. 
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FLOWER OF THE TULIP TREE Dr. A. E. Hubbard 


ELM FAMILY 

ENGLISH ELm, Ulmus campestris (7). With the American Elm, 
thisisoneof themost frequently encountered trees in the park. Com- 
pared with the native species the English Elm lacks the regular V- 
shaped form of our plant. The smooth, grayish bark of the upper 
limbs and the firm, blocky ridges of the bark on the trunk are also 
distinctive in U. campestris. 

HACKBERRY, Celtis occidentalis (14 South). A curious member 
of the family that bears one-seeded fruits resembling small purplish 
cherries, instead of the winged seeds borne by the elms. This is a 
native plant that can best be found bythe aid of its fruitsinautumn. 


MULBERRY FAMILY 
Wuite Mucserry, Morus alba (7). Yellowish bark, white 
fruits that resemble the blackberry in form, and leaves no two of 
which are exactly alike in shape, are features that make this intro- 
duced plant easily discoverable. 
OLEASTER FAMILY 
Sitver Berry, Elaeagnus argentea (10 at bridge). A shrub of 
the United States with silvery-white leaves and white, mealy one- 
seeded fruits that are like small olives. Two fine specimens will be 
found growing on the path south of the bust of Mozart. 
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MAGNOLIA FAMILY 

Macno iA, Magnolia yulan (2 South). With us, this plant is a 
small tree with magnificent white flowers that appear before the 
leaves. It is anative of China and Japan. Similar trees are Mag- 
nolia Campbelli, and several hybrids which have large. blossoms 
ranging in color from pink to a rich purplish red. 

Tuuip Tree, Liriodendron tulipifera (9). One of the largest 
arboreal plants of the Eastern United States, the tulip tree can also 
claim the distinction of bearing impressive blossoms that are tulip- 
like in form and strikingly marked with orange. The leaves with 
a broad V-shaped notch at their apex can best be used for identi- 
fication in summer. . 

BARBERRY FAMILY 

ComMMoN BarBerRY, Berberis vulgaris (1). With other species 
of barberry this prickly shrub is often planted in ornamental 
gardens because of its drooping clusters of yellow blossoms and 
coral-red fruits that cling, well into the winter. Introduced from 
Europe. 

ManoniA, Mahonia aquifolium (2 West). At first glance this 
peculiar member of the Barberry family appears to be the familiar 
Christmas green, holly. Its blue fruits in small grape-like clusters 
cause it to be called Oregon Grape in the part of our country where 


it is native. 
TAMARISK FAMILY 
TAMARISK, Tamarix parviflora (11 South.) This dainty shrub 
from S. Europe always arouses the admiration of those who take the 
trouble to inspect it. The tiny scale-like leaves are peculiar, but 
the airy racemes of small light-pink flowers arrest the attention of 
park visitors where more showy blossoms fail. 


LAUREL FAMILY 
SASSAFRAS, Sassafras officinale (12 near stables). A highly aro- 
matic tree with peculiar, ornamental foliage that assumes several 
distinct shapes—simple, mitten-shaped and three-lobed leaves oc- 
curring often on a single twig. The plant is indigenous to North 


America. 
WITCH-HAZEL FAMILY 
SWEET Gu, Liquidambar styraciflua (1). This North American 
plant, a relative of the familiar witch hazel, is a tree that reaches 
a height of sixty feet where conditions are favorable. It is easily 
placed by the characteristic corky ridges on the branchlets, and 
particularly by the handsome leaves the pointed lobes of which 
diverge in a starlike pattern. 
PLANE TREE FAMILY 
ORIENTAL Sycamore, Platanus orientalis (4). Like our native 
sycamore, this tree has strongly mottled bark, bears simple leaves, 
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the stalk bases of which cover and conceal the winter buds, and 
produces spherical fruits called “‘buttonballs.”” In our sycamore 
the fruit-clusters depend singly or in twos, whereas in P. orientalis 
the clusters may number from two to four. 

ROSE FAMILY 

NrineE-Bark, Physocarpus opulifolius (7). This handsome shrub 
is much cultivated because of its beautiful foliage, spiraea-like 
blossoms and clusters of curious bladder-fashioned pods that per- 
sist after the seeds have been scattered. The old bark separates 
into many thin layers which cling to the stems, giving the shrub a 
rather ragged appearance in winter. 

AMERICAN MounrtAIN AsH, Pyrus americana (2 north in grove). 
Not an ash at all, but a native member of the rose family with 
pinnate leaves that somewhat resemble those of ash trees. The 
smcoth greenish-brown bark of the limbs, and the bright-red fruits 
borne in flat-topped clusters form excellent recognition characters. 

ENGLISH HAWTHORN, Crataegus Oxycantha (1). None of our 
native hawthorns in Delaware Park equals this European species 
in beauty of foliage, flower or fruit. As a group, these spiny plants 
are most easily recognized when fruiting, and the globular, small 
scarlet pcmes of this species will serve to distinguish it from other 
kinds that will be found growing within the park. 

PEA FAMILY 

KENTUCKY COFFEE TREE, Gymnocladus dioica (9). This deco- 
rative member of the family to which beans and peas belong, is a 
native of Eastern North America. It is a large tree, bearing enormous 
leaves that are twice pinnately compound. The most striking fea- 
ture of this peculiar plant is the great woody pod it produces, a 
fruit frcm five to ten inches long the seeds of which were once used 
as a substitute for coffee. 

Revsup, Cercis canadensis (7). This native member of the pea 
femily has simple rounded leaves with no teeth in their margins. 
It is best scught out in the early spring when its twigs are literally 
covered with pretty, pink, pea-like blossoms that appear before the 
leaves. 

YELLow Woop, Cladrastis lutea (7). This North American tree 
with its handsome, smooth beech-like bark and large pinnate leaves 
is a favorite in parks for ornamental planting. The bases of the 
leafstalks cover the buds entirely and the leaflets are not placed 
opposite to one another as are those of the Black Locust. 

Honey Locust, Gleditsia triacanthus (14 East). The leaves are 
pinnate, or twice-pinnate, and are terminated by paired leaflets. 
On the trunk and limbs of this native tree, sharp thorns, either 
simple or branched, will immediately establish the identity of this 
species, 
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Brack Locust, Robinia Pseudacacia (14). A fine native tree 
with pinnate leaves terminating in an odd leaflet. The clusters of 
white, pea-like blossoms are large and fragrant, and these are 
followed by pods that often cling to the tree well into the winter 
months, The best single character by which this plant may be 
recognized is a pair of sharp prickles that flank the base of many 
of the leafstalks. 

ComMMON LABURNUM, Laburnum vulgare (6). A shrub also called 
Golden Chain because of its bright-yellow pea-like flowers that 
grow in pendulous clusters. The pods, which are about two inches 
in length, cling to the plant until after the fall of the foliage. 
Laburnum leaves are compound, each having three leaflets. [n- 
troduced from Europe. 

QUASSIA FAMILY 

TREE OF HEAVEN, Ailanthus glandulosus (4). Introduced from 
China, this tree has now become widely spread, either through plant- 
ing or self-seeding, in this country. The very long pinnately com- 
pounded leaves have the luxuriance of tropical foliage and the large, 
snowy clusters of winged seeds aid identification when present. 


SUMACH FAMILY 

Stac-Horn Sumacu, Rhus typhina (3 West). A shrub or small 
tree with elegant pinnately compounded leaves, and stout twigs 
densely covered with brownish hairs. The pistillate plants bear 
large panicles of flowers that later become the hard fruits, covered 
with red hairs that are picturesquely characteristic of this species. 

CANADA SuMACH; Rhus canadensis (2 West). The foliage of this 
low-growing shrub is typically 3-foliate, the three leaflets being 
soft to the touch, and pleasantly scented when touched. Like the 
foregoing this is a plant native to Eastern North America. 

SMOKE TREE, Rhus cotinus (7). Coming from Europe and Asia, 
this highly ornamental plant grows thriftily in Delaware Park. It 
is a sumach with simple leaves, a condition not usually found in 
members of this family. The fruiting panicles are large and appear 
like dense plumes in midsummer, often in such masses that the 
bush seems enveloped in smoke. 


MAPLE FAMILY 

Norway MapLe, Acer platanoides (2 West). Seven strong veins 
in the leaves of this species will serve to distinguish it from those of 
the sugar maple which have only five. The winter buds of the 
Norway Maple are large and red, and the paired seeds diverge in 
almost a straight line, features that should help our scouts in 
quickly locating this fine European tree. 

SYCAMORE MapLe, Acer pseudo-platanus (12). Another form 
introduced from Europe, quite unlike the preceding, and as fre- 
quently planted in our streets and parks as a shade tree. The leaves 
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SMOKE TREE Dr. A. E. Hubbard 
are coarse and wrinkled, and in the sycamore maple we find the 
large buds bright green while the fruits are not unlike those of the 
sugar maple. 

Box ELDER, Acer negundo (1 in grove). Here we find a meple, 
native to Eastern North America, that instead of possessing simple 
leaves has foliage much like that of an ash, opposite and _ pinnately 
compound. All ashes, however, have winged fruits that are unlike 
those of the maples in that they never develop in pairs. The paired 
seeds of the box elder at once disclose the relationship of this 
unusual maple. 

SOAP BERRY FAMILY 

Oun1o Buckeye, Aesculus glabra (1 in grove). Related to the 
horsechestnut, but a native of North America, this buckeye is 
often planted as a park ornamental. Its palmately compound 
leaves of five leaflets are not as large as those of the horsechestnut 
and its flower clusters lack the showiness of the blossoms of that 
tree. For purposes of identification it should be noted that the buds 
of this plant are dry and not viscid as are those of its introduced 
relative. 

Dwarr Buckeye, Aesculus pavia (7). Like the foregoing in 
general appearance, but in habit a mere shrub as found in Delaware 
Park, 
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VARNISH TREE, Koelreuteria paniculata (7). This magnificent 
plant, a native of China, bears alternate, pinnately compound 
leaves about a foot in length. In the autumn the large panicles of 
bladder-like fruits serve as a guide to its identity. 


DOGWOOD FAMILY 

CORNELIAN CHERRY, Cornus mas (1). In March or early April 
a large shrub can be observed in the park, literally covered with 
small, clustered, 4-parted yellow flowers that appear before the 
leaves. It is the so-called male dogwood, or Cornelian Cherry, from 
South Europe. In the fall long scarlet fruits add beauty to this 
fine plant. Not to be confused with Forsythia of similar flowering 
habit but whose blossoms are much larger. 


OLIVE FAMILY 

ENGLISH AsH, Fraxinus excelsior (10). The common ash in 
Delaware Park. The winter buds are black and the pinnately com- 

und leaves are composed of from nine to thirteen leaflets. Un- 
ike our native white ash, which also grows in the park, the foliage 
of this species does not turn purple in the autumn but remains 
green. 

GoLDEN BELL, Forsythia viridissima (2). A beautiful shrub with 
simple leaves and bright-golden 4-petal flowers that appear in 
great profusion in the spring before the foliage has developed. 
Introduced, 

FRINGE TREE, Chionanthus virginica (10 near bridge). Much 
cultivated, this fine shrub, indigenous to the United States, is 
worthy of a place in any park where it will grow. The leaves are 
simple. It should be seen in the spring when the blossoms with their 
four white, fringy petals make the plant accord with its interesting 


common name. 
BIGNONIA FAMILY 
INDIAN BEAN TREE, Catalpa speciosa (5). The catalpa is a 
highly ornamental American tree that bears large clusters of showy 
blossoms which are followed by the long, cylindrical pods that are 
responsible for its queer common name. The large leaves are dis- 
posed in groups of threes on the several nodes of the twigs. 


SAXIFRAGE FAMILY 

Mock ORANGE, Philadelphus coronarius (1). A handsome shrub 
often called syringa. Its orange-like, fragrant flowers are familiar to 
park visitors, and identification is not difficult when the simple 
leaves are examined, as the veins end beyond the leaf margin in 
small whitish knobs. 

HONEYSUCKLE FAMILY 

SNOWBERRY, Symphoricarpus racemosus (2 East). The clusters 

of snowy, globular fruits that appear abundantly on this native 
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plant and which are most conspicuous when the berries ripen, serve 
both in calling attention to the shrub and aiding in its identifica- 
tion. The leaves are small, oval and oppositely arranged. 


_ GINSENG FAMILY 
HeErRcuLEsS Cus, Aralia spinosa (14). One of the most striking 
small trees in our park is this spiny, shrub-like native plant with 
enormous bi-pinnately compound leaves that are often three feet 
long and two and a half feet wide. When in flower, and fruit too, 
this species always attracts attention because of the gigantic size of 
the terminal, showy clusters. 


STAFF TREE FAMILY 
BuRNING Busn, Euonymus europaeus (2 East). This handsome 
European shrub should be sought out in the late autumn when its 
colorful fruits are abundant. The four-lobed capsule is pink, usually, 
and when it opens to disclose the bright-orange fruit within, the 
effect is admirable. 
BUCKTHORN FAMILY 
CoMMON BUCKTHORN, Rhamnus cathartica (2 West). A large 
shrub with simple leaves and short thorns on the outer twigs. In 
the autumn, clusters of black fruits, that are attached between the 
base of the leafstalk and the twig, will aid those seeking the buck- 
thorn. Introduced from Europe. 


RUE FAMILY 
Hop TREE, Ptelea trifoliata (7). A tall shrub having compound 
leaves of three leaflets, and which bears showy clusters of waferlike 
fruits that suggest the familiar seeds of elm trees in shape. An 
easily recognized and beautiful park plant. Native. 


LINDEN FAMILY 

Basswoop, Tilia Americana (5). Of the lindens in the park, 
the Basswood, native to North America, has the largest leaves. 
The trees of this group all have flowers or nutlets suspended from a 
leaf-like bract. The usually red winter buds are provided with a 
conspicuous scale that gives these structures a diagnostic character 
of value. 

EUROPEAN LINDEN, Tilia vulgaris (12). This famous shade-tree 
of Europe grows well in Delaware Park. It is similar to the fore- 
going species but has slightly more rounded leaves and the. fruit 
bracts are somewhat smaller than in our native tree. 

MALLOW FAMILY 

Rose oF SHARON, Hibiscus syriacus (4). A familiar garden 
shrub with variously colored flowers that suggest the mallows, 
hollyhock and so forth with which it is related. In autumn and 
winter the 5-parted seedpods are distinctive enough to aid in 
identification. It is probably from China. 
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The following key gives restricted areas in which specimen trees 
and shrubs may be found. The bracketed number following the 
name of a plant in the text refers to one of the localities given below. 


1. Ground surrounding and including the grove east of the 
Park Conservatory. 


2. Grounds surrounding the Albright Art Gallery. 
3. Grounds surrounding the Museum of the Historical 


Society. 
4. Grounds surrounding the Casino and extending west of 
Bandstand along the drive. 


5. East of Rose Garden to Dell. 

6. Grounds surrounding bridge over Dell. 

7. Area south of lake, extending to Rumsey Road. 
8. Park Entrance and path leading to Casting Pool. 
g. Peninsula east end of lake. 


10. Grounds skirting the Delaware Avenue fence at the east 
end of lake. 


11. Grounds south of the Mé@éMillan Fountain. 


12. Grounds south of Golf Course, skirting the Forest Lawn 
Cemetery and extending eastward to Park Stables. 


13. The Golf Course, south side. 


14. Grounds surrounding the Rock Gardens near Parkside 
Avenue. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATION 
AND INSTALLATION 


The Department of Taxidermy has just finished remounting two 
old specimens, representing the species of Condor found in the 
Western Hemisphere. The Condor of the Andes, Sarcorhamphus 
gryphus, is considered the largest bird of flight, and is distinguished 
by the very unusual character of the skin of the head which pre- 
sents a fleshy crest with large wattles on the throat and a caruncle 
below, all brightly colored. Its habitat is confined to the Andean 
portion of South America, and its feeding habits are as usual with 
the vultures, although we are told that it often attacks young or 
enfeebled animals. Our specimen came to us from the Chile Com- 
mission at the Pan American Exposition, held in Buffalo in 1901, 
and was mounted by a native taxidermist in a very crude and un- 
satisfactory fashion, but now, through careful handling by the 
Society's expert staff, presents a very attractive appearance and 
gives a very good conception of this great bird which is so fre- 
quently mentioned in literature. 

The California Condor, Gymnogyps californianus, stated to be 
the largest bird of North America (having a wing spread of from 
eight to eleven feet), is practically extinct. It originally ranged 
from Columbia River down to our southern border, but now is 
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confined to a few counties of Southern California. We are glad to 
state that this great and unusual bird now enjoys a complete and 
vigorous protection under the California law, and it is not per- 
mitted that it be killed even under a scientific license issued by the 
State. Our specimen is shown as remounted, and affords a great 
contrast to its former appearance prepared under the old-school 
system of bird stuffing. For purposes of contrast, our cut shows 
also a specimen of the Ruby-Throated Humming Bird, the smallest 
of our birds of flight. 


MUSEUM DEPARTMENT 


Recently, the Society has been the recipient of some valuable 
dinosaur material, relics of those interesting creatures of the past 
whose petrified remains are left to us to ponder over. 

Through the kindness of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York City we have received three casts of the fossil 
dinosaur eggs found by the museum's Third Asiatic Expedition of 
1923. These eggs, presumably laid by the primitive horned dino- 
saur, Protoceratops Andrewsii, were secured in the cretaceous de- 
posits of the far-off Gobi Desert of Mongolia. The discovery of the 
twenty-five eggs and the three nests was of vast scientific interest, 


Through Courtesy of American Museum of Natural History and Asia Magazine 
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for this was the first positive discovery of theeggsofdinosaurs. What 
could heretofore only be designated as a strong probability is now 
established with certainty. We are assured that some of these 
reptiles, if not all, had the egg-laying habit. 

The photograph shows the conditions in which the eggs were 
found, weathered out and lying on the surface, and is presented 
through the courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History. 


VISUAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


“CHRONICLES OF AMERICA” 


One of the most valuable acquisitions ever received by the 
Society is represented by “The Chronicles of America” series of 
moving pictures, made available for educational purposes in Buf- 
falo through the generosity of Mr. Seymour H. Knox. The Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences will act as custodian and distributor of 
these films, which are offered free to any school or institution in the 
city without restriction, excepting that they cannot be shown where 
a definite admission fee is charged. Full particulars as to the films 
and conditions under which they are sent out can be obtained 
through our Visual Education Department. The following motion 
pictures have been received, and other subjects will be added from 
time to time as they are received from the Yale University Press: 
Columbus, Jamestown, Pilgrims, Puritans, Stuyvesant, Gateway 
to the West, Wolfe and Montcalm, Declaration of Independence, 
Yorktown, Vincennes, Daniel Boone, and Hamilton. 


As there may be some of our members and friends who are not 
familiar with the character of this enterprise, we will outline a few 
of the main details connected with their preparation. 

Some years ago, the Yale University Press (which is owned by 
Yale University) began the publication, under the supervision and 
control of a Committee of the University Council, of a series of 
volumes designed to make the history and traditions of our country 
more real and vivid to all Americans. The success which has at- 
tended the efforts of Professor Allen Johnson, as the editor of this 
series—'’ The Chronicles of America’ —and of the authors of the 
volumes included in it, is now generally known. Warmly praised by 
leading educators throughout the country, and promptly adopted 
for use in many institutions, “The Chronicles of America” have 
also met with wide popular approval. 

The work of the press has now been carried further and made of 
even greater potential value to the nation at large through the 
production, under the supervision and control of the Council's 
Committee of Yale University above mentioned, of a series of 
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motion pictures based on ‘The Chronicles of America,” and depict- 
ing striking incidents in the history of our country from its dis- 
covery, to Appomattox. 

Never before in motion-picture history have any historical pic- 
tures been produced under such auspices or with such scrupulous 
care and untiring effort for absolute accuracy in every detail. The 
result has been to make “The Chronicles of America’ photoplays, 
like the volumes on which they are based, at once a source of 
entertainment to the public, a new and most effective apparatus 
to assist in the better teaching of American History in our schools 
and colleges, and a powerful instrument for the stimulation of 
patriotism and good citizenship among native Americans and for- 
eign-born citizens, alike. 

“The Chronicles of America” photoplays have been planned to 
present a vivid panorama of American history unfolded in a series 
of motion pictures which recreates with strict fidelity outstanding 
events in our nation’s past. The program thus outlined will com- 
prise thirty-three individual productions, aggregating one hundred 
reels in length, and presenting “an inspiring conception of the origin 
and hard-won realization of the institutions and ideals that consti- 
tute our civilization.” 

Nothing short of actual contact with the work of filming ‘*The 
Chronicles of America’ can make clear the painstaking effort which 
is expended to make them in every detail as nearly perfect re-crea- 
tions of past events as is humanly possible. Every incident, char- 
acter, costume, setting, structure and implement; every word in 
explanatory titles; every scene of social customs and habits; every 
phase of military and naval practice; in short, every detail registered 
on the screen represents arduous work in libraries, museums and 
historical institutions by a corps of trained historical investigators 
functioning under the direction of the Board of Editors and of the 
other specialists associated in the preparation and production of 
this unique series of American historical motion pictures. 

To every teacher of American history from the lowest grades to 
the college, but especially to teachers of the higher grammar, junior 
and senior high school grades, where history is first studied com- 
prehensively, these films offer a new means of introduction. 

Every showing of “The Chronicles of America’ photoplays, 
whether in a school building, a theatre, a community center, a 
parish house, a factory, is of course educational in the truest sense 
of the word, because of the stimulus given by these pictures to 
patriotism and good citizenship. “No one, young or old, can look 
upon these vivid presentations of the glorious story of the making 
of our nation without a quickening of the pulse and a stirring of the 


emotions. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


With our lecture season in full swing, and the other activities of 
the Society in operation, it is the time to obtain new members. This 
season, every effort will be made to increase our membership. To 
accomplish this we solicit the hearty co-operation of all those who 
are readers of Hopsiegs, for they represent our present membership, 
and are familiar with what the Society provides at a very moderate 
cost. A majority of the citizens of Buffalo believed that the work of 
the Society justified the erection of a $1,000,000 Museum in Hum- 
boldt Park. A great many of those who voted for this appropriation 
do not know that they are eligible to become members and directly 
receive the benefits that such membership carries. If any of our 
readers will send us a list of those friends or acquaintances who they 
think would be interested, we will deem it a favor; and further, we 
shall be very glad to forward to such persons detailed information 
pertaining to membership benefits. Address communications on 
this subject to The Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, Library 
Building. 


MAKE RESERVATIONS FOR CLUBS AND PARTIES 
p ; Please Patronize 
Reickert’s . ' 
Hobbies Advertisers 
247 & 484 Belamare Ave. Tupper 5871 


Motion Pictures the 
Kodak Way 


With the Cine-Kodak, personal ‘‘movies” of the 
people and things that interest you are as easy 
to make as snapshots. The Cine-Kodak is 
remarkably compact, but it makes wonderful 
motion pictures. @ Motion pictures the Kodak 
Way is a new idea, and you'll want to know 
about it. Let us show you by actual demon- 
stration on the screen, either in the 
store or at your 


J. F. ADAMS 


459 Washington St. Buffalo, N. Y 
Seneca 0940 


WE SHALL BE GLAD TO QUOTE YOU OUR PRICE TO 


Bind Your ‘‘Hobbies’’ 


National Geographic or Any Other Periodicals 
MUTUAL LIBRARY BINDERY, INC. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Get Out Into the Open and Be Athletic 


Jhop on Delaware Ave 


Chocolates and Bonbons 
y are noted for their 


Purity and Quality 
252 Delaware Ave. 


MISS apr STUDIO 
School of Speech 
FOR ALL VOCATIONS a WHICH THE SPOKEN 
WORD IS SIGNIFICANT. @ DIALECTIC AND 
FOREIGN ACCENTS CORRECTED. 
Conversational Grace Developed 
466 Franklin St Tupper s007-M 


PETER PAUL ©@& Son, INc. 


Stationers, Engravers and Printers 
GIFTS CARDS 


256 Delaware Ave. (above Chippewa) 


Accredited Agency For 


EN A x : 


rR tra: a a The Avenue at Chippewa 
BUFFALO 


SHOES 


286 ELLICOTT ST. 


Let Us Print For You, Too 


CULLITON-HABERMEHL CoO., INc 
Printers and Engravers 


SENECA 4444 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Laverack & Haines 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
(Agents for the insured) 


INSURANCE OF EVERY KIND 
PLACED WITH THE INSURED’S 
INTERESTS SOLELY IN MIND 


Seneca 2522 122 Pearl St. 


Let it be your hobby to procure your 
Photo material and apparatus 
from 


Buffalo Photo Material Co.’ 
Buffalo’s Finest Kodak Shop 


GEORGE J. MASON, Prop. 
41 Niagara Street 


Nea Handbags 


of English Morocco 
$5.50 


Very attractive Bags in the size 
(9x6 inches) so much in favor 
just now. English-made, of pin 


morocco, leather-lined. Inside framed 
pocket; three-piece fittings, chain- 
attached coin purse. In black and 
dark brown. Main Floor, North Aisle 


ADAM, MELDRUM & 
ANDERSON CO. 
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In Chilly December 


Winter is coming, in a few weeks 
it will be here again. We want to 
offer you the services of our Trust 
Department as your financial sec- 
retary should you be away during 
the winter. @ Mr. Hickok or Mr. 
Wells will be glad to come and see 


you or have you come to see them. 


CAPM, > 


Marine Trust Company 
of BUFFALO 


Capital and Surplus, $20,000,000 


Pioneer in Community Service 


Make a a Hobby of Our Abie duis Are 


You Can Visualize the World in Your Own Home 
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‘Now you can give your family 
a magic carpet for Christmas! 


HEY will all enjoy traveling to the far corners of the 

world with the Spencer Delineascope and the Society's 
Free Library of Lantern Slides as their magic carpet. 
The Spencer Delineascope is built 
for years of use. A child can oper- 
ate it in perfect safety. Its modest 
cost is a lifetime investment in 
instructive entertainment. 


Telephone your Christmas 
order now. 


Tupper 0021 
THE SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


Just a glance at any page of 
this magazine will tell you 
about our hobby. We print 
Hossies and are glad to 
submit it as evidence of our 
ability. @ Your story needs 
just as appropriate, although 
perhaps different, treatment. 


Let our service department 
suggest a plan. 2: 


BAKER, JONES, HAUSAUER, INc. 
45 CARROLL ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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MUSEUM NOTES 


The Annual Anniversary Tea at the Elmwood Museum was held 
on October 26th from four until six o'clock, Mrs. Chauncey J. 
Hamlin and Mrs. Courtland F. Jones presiding at the urn. Mrs. 
Ulysses Stein was Chairman of the Entertainment Committee. Our 
Junior Docents, on duty for the first time, guided the visitors to the 
various exhibits and through the laboratories, and their services 
were greatly appreciated by the guests who numbered nearly five 
hundred. 

A delightful entertainment was provided for the children of our 
Story Hour on November 8th, when a Civil War motion-picture 
play, called**The Message, was presented by Miss Suzanne Porter, 
a young girl fourteen years old, who wrote the scenario, directed 
its production, and acted one of the principal parts. Two hundred 
and fifty-six enthusiastic children enjoyed the play. 

Among the out-of-town visitors to the Museum, recently, was 
Mr. Henry C. Muskopf of St. Louis, Secretary of the National 
Zoological Association. Mr. Muskopf was interested in studying 
our methods of educational work with children who visit the Zoo. 
St. Louis is rapidly developing one of the finest zoological parks in 
the world, and plans soon to undertake educational work with chil- 
dren similar to that which we have been doing for a number of years. 

Recent additions to our collections are as follows, viz. : 

An Adirondack deer, presented by Mr. Sandford Hubbard. 

Six living field mice, presented by Mr. Luther Tarbox. 

A living blacksnake, five feet in length, captured near Hamburg, 
and presented by Arthur Logan and Thomas Presley. 

Three golden plovers, presented by Mr. James Savage. 

A collection of birds’ eggs, presented by Mr. Richard Townsend. 

A large and valuable collection of shells, with cabinets, pre- 
sented by Mrs. George N. Pierce. 

An antique pitcher, presented by Miss Alice Emerson. 

Four coots, one canvasback duck, one ruddy duck and one mer- 
ganser, presented by Dr. I. L. Terry. 

By purchase we have secured the following, viz. : 

A fine series of local Devonian fossils, collected and prepared 
by Raymond Hibbard. 

A collection of Silurian and Devonian fossils, collected by Mr. 
E. Reinhard. 

A medicine bag of buffalo hide, containing many small pouches 
of herbs and seeds, used by the Crow Indians. 

A beaded and painted dance drum, used by the Crow Indians 
of Montana. 

A large series of botanical and zoological models, purchased in 
France and Germany. 
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Announcing Another Reduction in Rates 
for Electric Service 
To the Customers of the Buffalo General Electric Company: 


: GS; N DECEMBER, 1922, the Buffalo General Electric Company, 
in its announcement of a voluntary rate reduction, said: “‘It is the 
policy of this Company that, after caring for the expenditures 
required, or which may be fairly anticipated, to keep its plant in 
the highest state of efficiency, and after according to its stock- 

: holders a fair return on their property, the customers shall be 

5 given the benefit of all rate reductions made possible by the growth 

: of the business and economies effected in methods, management 

and operation.” 


In line with this policy, we are pleased to announce a further 
reduction in the maximum base net rate, from six cents to five ceuts 
per kilowatt hour, applying to all service rendered residences, 
apartments, small stores and business houses, and small power 
users, under Service Classifications 1, 2 and 3. 

: This reduction in rates will become effective February 10th on 
: bills rendered for January service. 

Under the new schedule, the average rate to customers included 
in these service classifications will be less than 314 cents per kilo- 
watt hour. Ninety-nine per cent. of all the customers of the 


Company will be benefited by this reduction. 


BUFFALO GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHARLES R. HUNTLEY, President 
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The Buffalo General Electric 
Company -extends to each of 
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FOREWORD 


N THIS month’s issue of HopBies we call your attention to 
some of the interesting observations made by Mr. Bryant, 
the director of the museum, in the laboratory of the Elm- 
wood Avenue building. The pictures were made by the 

author. The cover insert shows a rainbow darter resting among the 
leaves of the water-weed, Elodea, in the aquarium. 


Please read carefully the paragraph headed “‘Membership,’ on 
page 15 of this issue. The subject is of vital importance to every mem- 
ber of the Society as well as to everyone interested in the welfare of 
our city. We solicit your co-operation. 

The Friday night series of free public lectures at the Hutchinson 
High School Auditorium began November seventh, and will be con- 
tinued through to April. This year’s program is unusually attractive. 
Full announcement will be made in the Yellow Tickets sent to mem- 
bers, and in the daily press. 

Members and others possessing radio sets will find something 
interesting on the air from WGR by members of the Society's staff, 
Wednesday evenings at eight o'clock. See back cover page. 

Hossies: Ten cents per issue; $1.00 per year 


9 GREENHOUSES § Lancaster, N. Y. 


THREE_STORES 
Hotel Statler 
304 Main Street eh Bees ee ” 
260 Delaware Ave. HALF A MILLION SQ. FT. OF GLASS 


Motion Pictures the 
Kodak Way 
With the Cine-Kodak, personal ‘“‘movies™ of the 
people and things that interest you are as easy 
to make as sna . The Cine-Kodak is 


store or at your home. 


J. F. ADAMS 


459 Washington St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Seneca 0940 
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TAMING WILD FISHES 


By WILLIAM L. Bryant 
Director of the Museum 


OME people find their greatest happiness in action, and 
others in thought. Much of our life is centered on hope 
for something to be realized in the future. But one who 
would get the most out of his days must find his happi- 

ness in the present; and that is why natural history museums are 
trying to instil into the hearts of the children of this generation a 
love of the out-of-doors and of nature study, for here, as the old 
fisherman, Isaac Walton, once said, we find combined the happiness 
of action and of thought. 


The very best place for nature study is some quiet brook bor- 
dered with drooping trees where, if one remain quiet and observe 
closely, may be seen a whole world of unsuspected creatures in 
action. Many of our common insects spend the early stages of 
their lives in the water. Of such are the caddis flies which we some- 
times speak of as the Canada fly, and which our neighbors across 
the border in good-natured retaliation call the American fly. There 
are many species of these—some building log houses of sticks and 
weeds; some making little coiled homes of sand grains cemented 
together for all the world like snail shells; while still others spin 
cleverly-woven nets and play the part of fishermen. The presence 
of these insects is always an indication of abundant fish life, for 
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the reason that they form a large part of the food of certain fish 
species. 

To me, the fishes are the most interesting animals of the water. 
They seem to get a lot out of life in spite of their evident handicaps. 
They have no hands with which to feel or to grasp objects. Their 
eyes are destitute of lids, and they are unable to accommodate their 
vision to more than one focal length. They can not laugh or cry. 
Their ears are enclosed within the skull. They have no voice, and 
thus are unable to communicate with each other except in the most 
primitive way. 

Some years ago the writer began an investigation of the fishes 
of the brooks and streams of Western New York, the results of 
which were to be embodied in a guide to the fishes of this region, 
little at that time being known of their numbers and distribution. 


From time to time, fishes were collected, identified and studied, 
and so far as possible, observations made upon their food, environ- 
ment and habits. We sometimes carried them home alive, placing 
them in balanced aquaria so that they could be studied at leisure. 


In time we became fond of some of our little pets who were able 
to survive the rather unfavorable environment of a stagnant aqua- 
rium where the only available oxygen is that produced by aquatic 
plants; but we soon found that only a few of our wild fishes were 
adapted to this life; that they must be few in number and very 
small. In this way we successfully kept for long periods, sunfish, 
rock bass, sticklebacks and mud minnows. 


In some of these balanced aquaria we also kept Unios and other 
smaller mollusks. One species of Planorbis bred freely in captivity, 
attaching its egg masses to the glass of the aquarium, where it was 
always delightful to watch the growth of these tiny gasteropods and 
the development of their little transparent coiled shells, each in its 
capsule of jelly. 

Some of our aquaria were stocked with a number of aquatic 
insects, such as the water scorpion which breathes the atmosphere 
through its long tail tube; the water striders who leap so cruelly on 
their winged prey ; Dytiscus, the great water beetle; water boatmen; 
whirligig beetles; diving beetles, carrying below their silvery air 
bubble, and such crustaceans as the comical crayfish and the beau- 
tiful little fairy shrimps whose activities we never tired of watching. 
The tadpoles of the great bullfrog also were watched throughout 
their long and marvelous development. 

These balanced aquaria require a great deal of care and constant 
attention. The number, size and variety of fishes one can keep in 
them is limited, and as our interest grew we began to long for 
larger tanks with running water. The water supply of Buffalo is 
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Top, Black-head Minnow: Middle, Sunfish; Bottom, Rock Bass. 
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chlorinated, and we were warned by some people that fishes would 
not thrive in it, but we need not have been alarmed on that score, 
for if anything it has proved a benefit, as we have rarely been 
troubled with fungus or other diseases amongst our finny friends. 


The aquaria now. in use in our laboratory are glass-sided tanks, 
each provided with a small fountain which aerates the water in its 
fall. Each tank is stocked with various kinds of native aquatic 
plants, and we keep plenty of rocks with large cavities where the 
fish may find secure refuge or retire from the light. Besides the 
overflow, each tank is provided with an outlet on the bottom for 
cleaning, and each is covered with a wire mesh screen to prevent 
new arrivals from leaping out of the aquarium, as many species, 
such as the black-nosed dace, will do if not prevented. 


The dimensions of our tanks are as follows—length, 37 inches; 
height, 14 inches; depth, 20 inches. These are satisfactory dimen- 
sions for holding the smaller and immature fishes. The intake pipe 
comes up through the larger overflow pipe in the center of the 
aquarium, and the flow of water is controlled by a valve below and 
to one side of the tank. In our experience a very slight flow of fresh 
water is sufficient to keep the aquaria in healthy condition, but 
once, when through an accident to the main our water was shut off 
for several days, many species, including darters and hog-hosed 
suckers, were unable to survive in spite of all efforts to keep the 
water aerated. 


We now have no difficulty in keeping indefinitely any wild fishes 
which we can transport alive. At first we used tin minnow pails, in 
which many of the fishes used to cold and turbulent waters could 
not survive the journey home, but we now carry our fish in canvas 
buckets, where there is sufficient evaporation to keep the water 
cold, and have had no further trouble with transportation. 


Since building these aquaria we have gone a little further and 
constructed in one of our laboratories a miniature pond and stream. 
From the pond, which is fed by the overflow of an aquarium, the 
water is carried over a little fall into a winding brook which expands 
at one point into another shallow pond with pebbled bottom where 
aquatic insects have their homes. 


The upper pond is deeper, with an overhanging shelf beneath 
which the fishes can retire in safety. In this pond we . row aquatic 
plants, such as duckweed, water lilies, elodea, water milfoil, poto- 
mogeton and azolla, while the banks are lined with giant burweed, 
arrowheads of several species, cat-tails and sedges. The winding 
banks of the stream are so constructed as to provide every variety 
of upland and swampy soils, and here we keep a succession of wild 
ferns and flowering plants throughout the year. 
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The length of our miniature pond and stream is’ twenty feet. 
It is placed along one side of the room beneath several windows, and 
the supports which allow of a slight fall are low enough so that a 
child can easily examine the stream along its full extent. This 
stream has been of great value in teaching botany and ecology, and 
is now the home of several species of fishes, including the carp, 
black-head minnow, bullhead and sunfish. 


We formerly fed our fishes both vegetable and animal food, but 
lately we give them nothing but raw beef, chopped up but not 
ground, as we find that most fishes find enough vegetation in the 
aquaria to satisfy their wants. Carp will eat duckweed, azolla, 
spirodela and elodea avidly, and we have had all of these native 
water plants in our aquaria. 

The tongue in most fishes is immovable, having no muscles, but 
in compensation the organs of taste are widely distributed, for they 
are found on the pharynx, on the gills, on the barbels about the 
mouth, and in some fishes even upon the tail. In our experience we 
have found that some fishes are quite epicurean in their tastes. 
They will greedily devour lean beef, but, like Jack Spratt, will eat 
no fat. When fed mutton, even when we knew they were hungry, 
they would instantly eject it. Thus it would seem that fish, like 
mankind, have a variety of tastes for appetizing things. 

Having no eyelids, they must sleep with open eyes. Even their 
nostrils are blind cavities, having no connection with the mouth or 
throat, so that it is impossible for them to sniff or inhale odors as 
we do. Yet I have seen a bullhead yawn and go to sleep, lying on 
its side, with its head thrust in some crevice in the rock, its tail 
hanging limply down, to awaken almost instantly when a bit of 
meat was dropped quietly into the water at the far end of a large 
aquarium; and so it is probable that their senses are much keener 
than one would imagine. 

Bullheads are most interesting creatures. They are the joy and 
fear of the small boy fisherman, with their wicked-looking white 
eye and poisonous spines. There are a number of species in this 
region. Those that I have had in captivity are largely nocturnal in 
their habits, spending most of the day sleeping or hidden down 
amongst the weeds, and becoming active only at night or when 
they are fed. 

One bullhead who has been resident with us for some years used 
to inhabit a perpendicular rock cavity. He would go in head first 
and remain there all day with the tip of his tail waving in the 
current like a flag. Sometimes he would reverse this position and 
remain upright with only the barbels projecting. On such occasions 
if one offered him meat he would gently take it from the fingers 
without moving, but when the supply was withdrawn he would 
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come out and rush around the tank, hunting for more. Bullheads 
do not see very well, but they make up for it in their highly- 
developed tactile organs. Our little bullhead has now outgrown his 
chosen quarters and spends most of his time on the bottom, half 
hidden in the thick masses of aquatic plants. Here he keeps com- 
pany with a pair of mud puppies with whom he has apparently 
developed a Fiendehip, hey, too, like the dark recesses of the 
aquarium, and the bullhead will often unceremoniously nose his 
way beneath them, where he will lie for hours half hidden beneath 
their sinuous folds. 

The breeding habits of bullheads are interesting. They excavate 
a circular nest in quiet water where the father guards the eggs until 
they are hatched. This guarding of the eggs is a very important 
function in the lives of fishes. I once captured a small fish of 
another kind which was guarding its eggs laid in great numbers 
attached to the bottom of a flat stone. When I passed that way 
again, within an hour, the eggs had been almost entirely eaten by 
other fish. 

Unlike most fishes, parental care is given to the young by bull- 
heads for some time after they are hatched, and they are escorted 
about in schools by the parent until they are old enough to look 
after themselves. 

The deadliest enemy of the bullhead tribe is the lamprey, a most 
curious creature with a long, round body, breathing through a row 
of pores on each side, and whose mouth is a sucking disc without 
jaws but armed with rows of sharp teeth. These animals fasten on 
the smooth sides of the bullhead, undefended by scales, and kill 
them by sucking their blood. They are fairly plentiful hereabouts, 
but are seldom seen as they hardly ever take a hook and can escape 
through the meshes of a gill net. 

Western New York has always been a great place for fishes. 
Millions of years ago, before the coal beds of Pennsylvania were 
swamps or the mountain tops on which they rest were raised up out 
of the sea, Western New York was swarming with fishes of a higher 
type than any which now survive. In fact, the fishes of those days 
were more like reptiles than like the present-day fishes. A recent 
survey of the streams of Erie County found forty-eight species of 
fishes in our streams and ponds, while in one small bed of sandstone 
I have found the remains of forty-six species of fossil fishes 
imbedded in solid stone that once formed a sandy bar across the 
mouth of some ancient river. This stream did not empty into Lake 
Erie, but into an arm of the Atlantic Ocean that once spread over 
this country. 

Now it is a curious fact that a reptilian-like fish, comparable to 
those that lived in ancient times, can still be found here. This is the 
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gar-pike as he is called, although he is not a pike. His body is 
covered with an armor of bony scales. All the bones of his mouth 
are armed with reptile-like teeth. His air bladder is lined with a 
spongy substance like a lung, and his backbone is hinged to his 
head by a ball-and-socket joint, so that he can move his head side- 
ways or up and down, which no other fish in creation can do. He is, 
in fact, a living fossil and is found only in North America, the home 
of his ancestors. 


Our first experience with a gar came when a young fish was 
captured one winter at a point in the old Erie Canal where the 
exhaust pipe from a condenser in the Wood Products Company 
discharges warm water. The gars used to frequent this spot, darting 
through the warm water in search of minnows. We kept this fish 
for some time on a diet of crayfish and minnows. He would seize 
them by the middle with his long mandibles, and then deftly turn 
them, just as does a Merganser duck, swallowing them head first. 
One morning we found him dead, choked by a large crayfish which 
he had been unable to swallow completely. 


Some of our smaller fishes are the most interesting. Among 
these are the brook sticklebacks, pugnacious little fellows who live 
in more or less stagnant waters filled with pond weeds. These little 
fishes build their grassy, hanging nests in the branches of the weeds, 
as the oriole does in the trees, and will fight off any larger intruders, 
biting at their fins and ripping with their saw-like spines. They lay 
only a few eggs, and should one fall out of the nest it is quickly re- 
trieved and replaced by the male who assumes all of the responsi- 
bility of parental care. These sticklebacks are a cosmopolitan 
family, with many species at home and abroad. They even go down 
into the sea, and those curious little ocean sea-horses are their first 
cousins. One can find the sticklebacks in a brook that runs through 
Clarence Hollow, N. Y. A stickleback killed one of our rock bass 
which attacked it. When seized, the little fellow erected its dorsal 
spines which were driven into the pharynx of the bass with such 
force that it was impossible to dislodge them, and the same fate 
that had overtaken the gar fish befell the bass. 


Much instructive amusement can be had in watching the 
behavior of fishes in an aquarium. One of ours is inhabited by 
four species common hereabouts—the brook stickleback, the black- 
nosed dace, the sunfish and the rock bass. In this aquarium a sun- 
fish (not one of the biggest) has appropriated one corner for his own 
domain and jealously holds it against all comers. The bullying 
attitude of this fish towards the others of its kind shows that in 
fishes as in mankind there are aggressive and dominating individuals 
and others who cringe before them. 
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Another corner is occupied by a pair of sticklebacks—about the 
smallest fishes in the collection. Although this is not their breeding 
season, they successfully maintain their chosen ground, driving 
everything away from their vicinity until their rights have appar- 
ently been acknowledged by all other denizens of the community. 

However, at feeding time these artificial boundaries are for- 
gotten in the urge of hunger, and apparently by common consent 
each one invades the territory of his neighbor with impunity. But 
after all have fed, the jealous patrol is again begun. 

A charming little fish, whose acquaintance is well worth making, 
is the rainbow darter, one of the most beautiful of fresh-water fishes 
and as highly colored as a tropical bird. Its fins are banded with 
orange, scarlet, and indigo blue, while its sides are barred with 
peacock blue ornamented with little scarlet dots. These little 
fellows are the friendliest of fishes. They inhabit swift-running, 
stony brooks like Cazenovia Creek, and if you will lie on the bank 
and watch them, quietly, they will creep up and, standing on the 
tips of their fins, will seem to cock their heads and stare at you with 
their great eyes in the most comical fashion. 

It is not hard to induce the darters to come into your hand if 
you lower it quietly into the water, and they seem to like to be 
petted. We always keep a number of them in our aquaria and have 
photographs of groups of them perched in the hand like little flocks 
of birds. Indeed, these darters have many bird-like habits. Having 
no air bladder, they can not keep themselves afloat like other fishes 
except by vigorous exertion. They seem to flit through the water as 
a bird flies, and come to rest, perched upon some water weed that 
will support the weight of their bodies. They even seem to hop from 
weed to weed. 

Like birds, many of our common fishes change to more gorgeous 
colors in the mating season. This is the case with that swift little 
fish, the black-nosed dace. No more brilliant sight could be im- 
agined than one of these little fellows, his sides striped with scarlet, 
dashing up stream through the white foam of the spring flood. 
These dace can be found in Ellicott Creek as well as in many other 
streams of Erie County. 

The mud minnow is one of the most attractive of our local 
fishes. Inhabiting the bottom of sluggish streams and ponds, they 
often bury themselves so completely in the mud that a clear pool 
which apparently is destitute of fish may yield quite a number upon 
stirring up the mud and drawing a net through it. 

Not long ago we placed a pair of these fishes in an aquarium 
and, later, missing them, nearly emptied it in a search for the 
delinquents. One of them was found buried in the gravel at the 
bottom, but the other eluded search and we concluded that it had 
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died and been removed by the caretaker. We were, therefore, sur-— 


prised several days later to observe both fishes swimming about in 
their characteristic sluggish fashion. They are often to be seen 
suspended, apparently motionless, with vertical body and head 
either up or down. So tame do they become that one can sometimes 
touch and even push them about with the fingers without alarming 
them. 

The mud minnow is a beautiful little fish, dark in color, with 
twelve longitudinal pale stripes on the sides and a dark, vertical bar 
at the base of the tail fin. The upper jaw is not protractile, and the 
tail fin is rounded behind instead of being square or forked as in 
most minnows. These little fish are tenacious of life and make good 
pets for the aquarium. 

In one of our tanks a pair of bullheads had been for some time 
living on terms of friendship with a golden carp. Believing that the 
goldfish would be happier with another fish of his own kind, we 
intreduced one into the tank. The fish was apparently welcomed 
by its relative and they moved about side by side, but the new 
arrival was almost immediately attacked by the bullheads who, 
although smaller than the goldfish, viciously bit at his fins, attack- 
ing him simultaneously from above and below. Probably they 
would have killed the newcomer had we not removed him to hap- 
pier surroundings. In his place we substituted a pair of mud cats. 
These fishes, smaller than any in the aquarium, were apparently 
welcomed and lived there for some time undisturbed. 

It would be interesting to understand the mental processes 
which influenced this least intelligent of all vertebrate animals in 
their queer behavior. 

In another aquarium we had a single pair of black-nosed dace. 
They would attack any species of fish introduced with them, 
although in another tank we had a whole school of the same dace 
living in complete harmony with four or five other species. 


The attacks of other species are not the only fate our smaller 
fishes have to fear. One of our stone cats was pursued and so se- 
verely stabbed by the beak of a giant water bug that it died. 
Another aquatic insect, the back-swimmer, sometimes attacks fishes, 


and in our aquaria | have seen one master a good-sized minnow. © 


They swim, belly upwards, with great rapidity, and grasping the 
frightened fish inflict a wound with their poisonous beak. Fortu- 
nately, such attacks are rather rare. 

Anyone who cares to study the life of inland waters will be re- 
paid by stocking a small aquarium with aquatic plants and insects 
which can be dredged from any pond or brook, A curious insect 
that will soon be encountered in the water is the water scorpion. 
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His body faintly recalls that of the walking stick, but he bears 
behind a pair of long half tubes which, when united, form a tube 
to convey air to the insect when the rest of the body is submerged. 
Clambering awkwardly, head downward, among the fronds of the 
aquatic plants, he occasionally approaches the surface, above which 
he allows the tube to project slightly to receive the air. This insect 
is said to sometimes attack small fishes, but | have not myself 
observed it. The two front legs, which are grasping organs, are so 
jointed that the insect can raise them upward and backward above 
his head, where he manipulates them in a most amusing way. 


Another curious insect is the water strider. Everyone has seen 
this speedy little fellow skating with its long legs on the surface film 
of the water. It leaps with incredible rapidity upon a fly, grasping 
it between the joints of its front legs and, stabbing with long, sharp 
beak, sucks the juices from the body. Sometimes, when so engaged, 
a minnow will attempt to steal the fly, when the water strider, 
raising itself on its long legs and holding the fly well above the sur- 
face, will frantically dash about in search of a floating leaf on which 
to enjoy its prey undisturbed. 2 

Every boy fisherman knows the pumpkin-seed, or sunfish, one 
of the most beautiful creatures of our inland waters. These fishes 
are easily tamed and will soon feed out of the hand. A number of 
them have been living for several months in our aquaria. They are 
very curious of movements around them, both in and out of the 
aquarium, and manifest an interest in whatever is going on. 

None of our aquaria fishes have been observed to actually 
play, but the sunfishes often chase each other about in a harmless 
way. Many of their emotions may be recognized. They often yawn, 
stretch their fins and shake themselves. They display anger, fear, 
selfishness and greed, and probably can manifest other emotions to 
each other. They are often bothered by nematode worms which 
fasten on their heads or gills and produce pit-like punctures in the 
skin. They relieve themselves of these parasites by rubbing them- 
selves against the stones. 

The smaller sunfish are so transparent that against the light one 
may make out the vertebrae, swim-bladder and viscera. These 
little fishes so brilliantly colored with gold, silver, copper and em- 
erald, have another beautiful feature, for their scales are delicately 
sculptured with concentric and radiating lines. They belong to the 
order Acanthopteri, or spiny-rayed fishes, their first dorsal fin being 
supported by a number of sharp, robust spines. They have a set 
of teeth like paving stones on the pharyngeal bones of the throat. 

In May and June, when the spawning season arrives, the male 
-bui ds a circular nest by removing weeds and plants for a space 
about a foot in diameter, excavating to a depth of four or five 
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COLLECTING FISH IN CAZENOVIA CREEK 
inches. The nests are in shallow water, the bottom usually lined 
with pebbles. When the eggs are deposited, the male patrols the 
vicinity to drive away other fishes which might otherwise devour 
the spawn. 

The sunfish frequents sluggish waters in ponds and brooks and 
often lurks close beneath the surface, hidden under the weeds. They 
eat crustaceans, small mollusks and insects. They have a much 
smaller mouth than their relative the rock bass, and are more bril- 
liantly colored. Another distinguishing feature is the black-and- 
crimson ear or flap on the outer edge of the gill cover, and the 
orange-colored abdomen. 

In this short paper I can mention only a few of the beautiful 
and interesting creatures that live confined on our waterways, often 
isolated from their neighbors of other brooks as completely as are 
the animals of the various South Sea Islands from each other. Our 
streams are, in fact, watery archipelagoes, sometimes inhabited by 
quite different species. 

You may wonder what is the good of studying these little ani- 
mals, many of whom are too small to serve as food, and in the 
pursuit of whom there would be but little sport. Well, there are 
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practical and important reasons why it is worth while. Fishes react 
to the condition of the waters in which they live. Many of the 
streams which run through Buffalo are badly polluted in the sub- 
urbs; and in the lower waters of one of these noble streams not far 
from the City Line, nearly every fish captured on one occasion was 
badly diseased. These fishes are the prey of the larger game fishes, 
and possibly may infect them. For this reason it is certainly 
worth while to study their life histories, and the diseases to which 
they are subject and how they may be controlled. The pollution of 
our streams prevents many valuable food fishes from seeking their 
natural spawning beds, and several of these waters which are nat- 
urally best adapted for that purpose are quite ruined, so that the 
natural supply of food and game fishes decreases from year to year 
unless artificially controlled. 


We hope that many of our members will study the streams in 
this vicinity and help to detect and prevent pollution of the waters. 
A few willows thoughtfully planted will preserve washed-out banks 
and provide insect food and shade for the fishes. Then you will 
ie done your share in creating beauty-spots for those who come 
after you. 
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The WGR Broadcasting Station is co-operat- 
ing with the Society in presenting a second 
series of Nature Talks to be given on Wed- 
nesday evenings at 8 P. M., beginning on 
January 7th. The six talks of the previous 
series were given in November and December 
of last year. 


The following program will be presented : 


Wednesday, Jan. 7th 


Some Common Superstitions in Nature 
Dr. CarRLos E. CUMMINGS 


Wednesday, Jan. 14th 


Unfamiliar Animals of Pond and Stream 
Pror. Wm. P. ALEXANDER 


Wednesday, Jan. 21st } 
Adventures of a Naturalist in Florida 
Mr. Wo. L. BRYANT 


Wednesday, Jan. 28th 


Some Common Superstitions in Nature 
(Continued) Dr. Cartos E. CUMMINGS 


Wednesday, Feb. 4th 


Some Frogs, Toads and Salamanders 
of Western New York 


Pror. Wm. P. ALEXANDER 


Wednesday, Feb. 11th 


Further Adventures of a Naturalist 
Mr. Wo. L. BRYANT 
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Steam Heat by Wire 
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es when properly used, is without 
question the best possible source of heat for aux- 
iliary use. @The Raprator has long since been 
proven to be the best means of distributing heat 
with water or steam asa heating medium. Boru 
have been combined in the Niagara Electric Steam 
Radiator, a local product, making it possible by 
the turn of the switch to have positive heating 
comfort in your home — at any place you desire. 


! Call at the Electric Building Appliance ] 


Department and see the Electric Radiator 


Buffalo General Electric Company 
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FOREWORD 


HE cover insert of this issue is taken from Gerarde, in the 

Appendix to his ‘“Herball or generall Historie of Plantes, ’ 

1663. ‘There are founde in the north parts of Scotland, and 

the islands adjacent, called Orchades, certain trees whereon doe 

growe certaine shell fishes, of a white colour, tending to russet, wherein 

are conteined little living creatures; which shells, in time of maturitie 

do open, and out of them grow those little living foules, whom we call 

Barnakles, in the north of England Brant Geise, and in Lancashire 

tree geise; but the other that do fall upon the land do perish and come 
to nothing.” 


He then goes on to describe in detail the various transformations 
which he witnessed, saying, “But what our eies have seene and hands 
have touched we shall declare.’ He tells us that when the bird is 
formed in the shell,'the’latter gapes, the legs hang out, the bird grows 
larger, until at length it only hangs by the bill, and finally drops into 
the water, where it gathereth feathers and groweth to a foule bigger 
than a mallard and lesser than a goose.” 


Hossies: Ten cents per issue; $1.00 per year 


GREENHOUSES § Lancaster, N. Y. 


THREE STORES 
Hotel Statler 
304 Main Street Sips a = ee 
260 Delaware Ave. HALF A MILLION SQ. FT. OF GLASS 


Motion Pictures the 
Kodak Way 
With the Cine-Kodak, personal ‘‘movies” of the 
people and things that interest you are as easy 
to make as snapshots. The Cine-Kodak is 
remarkabl 


J. F. ADAMS 
459 Washington St. Buffalo, N Y 
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SOME COMMON SUPERSTITIONS IN 
NATURE 


Dr. Cartos E. CUMMINGS 


HE essential qualifications of a naturalist are three: First, 
unlimited enthusiasm ; second, a well trained and accurate 
power of observation; and, third, sufficient knowledge to 
enable the translation of observations into facts. Mere 

observation in itself can never contribute to human knowledge. 
Only when supplemented by further observation and interpreted 
by long experience is it valuable. It is an unfortunate fact that 
where the average educated person of to-day knows many things in 
science that are so, he knows many, many more that are not so. 
Some of these ideas are the result of impressions produced by what 
he has seen, translated in the limited terms of his own experience, 
but there is usually associated in his mind a large number of con- 
cepts based either on hearsay or, it would almost seem, a hereditary 
transmission. We may group these mistaken notions of scientific 
fact under the name of popular superstitions, and if we investigate 
this field we are almost startled by the abundance and variety of 
these misapprehensions. Some of them are so widespread and uni- 
versally believed as to have become classic, and many of the most 
firmly established seem to be absolutely without any logical foun- 
dation of fact. It maybe of interest, therefore, at this time to review 
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in detail a few of these superstitions and, where possible, endeavor 
to trace them back to the slight basis of scientific fact which under- 
lies them. 

The term “spontaneous generation’ is applied to the ancient 
concept (widely believed even among the scientists of the day) that 
life could arise from inert material. But a few years ago, the world- 
famous experiments of Louis Pasteur definitely settled all discus- 
sion. To-day, it is known positively that every existing creature or 
organism in the earth is descended from parents of the same type 
and species, and that every living plant or animal is but a develop- 
ment of germ tissue of its parent or parents. We cannot, of course, 
attempt here to discuss the absolute beginning of life on the earth. 
Sufficient for us to admit the fact that it did begin. Neither is it 
fitting at this time to take up the question of the causes of the devel- 
opment of individual variety and species. 

The ancients possessed and held many quaint and curious ideas 
as to the genesis of certain forms. They held, for example, the 
notion that geese came from common barnacles, and there is to- 
day a species known as the barnacle goose. The writer recollects 
a very quaint woodcut, published in an early book (and reprinted 
on our front cover), showing trees growing by the side of a stream, 
and from the ends of the branches hang barnacles from some of 
which fully-developed geese are springing and dropping into the 
water. 

The ancient concept that bees and wasps arise from the car- 
casses of animals, so elaborately discussed in Virgil, persisted for 
many years. This was undoubtedly due to the misinterpretation 
of two observations. We all know that the dead body of an animal, 
exposed in the open, will shortly exhibit thousands of white, worm- 
like creatures, and that these will presently emerge as winged flies. 
There is no reason why a swarm of bees in a wild state should not 
find a suitable home in the empty skull of a large animal. Observ- 
ing, probably, these two facts, it was but a simple step to establish 
the theory that winged insects spontaneously arose from these de- 
caying carcasses, overlooking the fundamental fact that the eggs of 
the flies had first been deposited. 

Another superstition, almost universally believed, is the oft- 
repeated statement that horsehairs placed in water will turn into 
snakes. I think that this was the Fat “fact” in natural history 
brought to my notice when | was a very young child. There exists 
a variety of black, thread-like creature, known as the thread worm, 
which superficially resembles very closely a horsehair, sometimes 
six or seven inches in length. This is large enough to be visible to 
the naked eye and can be very frequently seen swimming in fresh 
water. The life history of this worm is now well understood. It 
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spends a portion of its existence in the bodies of certain insects, 
notably the common cricket. The scientific name of Gordius refers 
to the Gordian knot, which you will remember was so intricately 
tied that no one could untie it, and was finally solved by a stroke 
of a sword, and refers to the great flexibility of the body. No horse- 
hair placed in water ever turned into a snake, and our superstition 
is drawn directly from the hairlike appearance of the body of the 
worm. 


Our next superstition is one which is widely believed, and which 
has been positively stated to me by many intelligent men and 
women. I refer to the frequently-experienced phenomena of toads 
and angleworms appearing in enormous numbers after a rain. You 
will be driving your car along a country road and encounter a sud- 
den violent shower, after which you will be surprised to find the 
fenders of your car covered with tiny toads and the concrete of the 
road a squirming mass of angleworms. It is perfectly obvious to 
you that these creatures have descended from the clouds, and your 
belief will be corroborated by the statement of many other people 
who have had a similar experience. When | tell you that toads and 
angleworms do not rain from the clouds, you know better, because 
you have seen it happen. Of course, a true scientist is very careful, 
if he wishes to avoid fruitless argument, never to state that a thing 
has not happened. A scientist is absolutely at liberty to state that 
he has seen what he has seen, but is never justified in disputing a 
positive statement made by someone else as to what the other party 
has seen. Now, the scientist knows that toads come from polliwogs 
and that the polliwogs develop in puddles and shallow streams, and 
that hundreds of them develop simultaneously ; and that during the 
heat of the day they remain sheltered underneath leaves or stones; 
that on the approach of rain, being without fear that their bodies 
will dry, they leave these shelters and emerge to enjoy the weather; 
that they may in instances be lifted from the ground by thespattering 
of water or a gust of wind, or by their own efforts, and be deposited 
on the fender of your car. We know that angleworms live in bur- 
rows in the ground, and that after these burrows become flooded 
they emerge and become visible, whereas previously they were in- 
visible. Far be it from the scientist to tell you that you have not 
been caught in a rain of toads and angleworms falling from the sky. 
He can only explain to you that toads require considerable water 
for their development, and he does not admit the possibility of a 
deep puddle, several hundred feet above the ground, and polliwogs 
sailing serenely through a summer cloud. 


We have often pondered over the feelings of the man who ate 
the first oyster. Consider the enormous benefit and: pleasure that 
he gave to the human race. We may wonder whether he was 
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actuated in his daring experiment by scientific enthusiasm or by the 
pressing pangs of hunger. It would be interesting to know exactly 
the reaction which his experience produced in him. Whether, 
having eaten one for curiosity, he was satisfied, or whether he 
continued to eat more and to spread the good news among his 
neighbors in the adjoining trees or caves. Possibly he was the 
first real naturalist, and when he related to his assembled family 
around the fire his observation that a squirming, fuzzy worm was 
not a worm at all but a baby butterfly, and that the funny, egg- 
shaped black bodies, with long tails, wiggling around in the wayside 
puddles, were young frogs and toads, his statement was met with 
proper scorn. We, of course, know that caterpillars hatch into 
butterflies and polliwogs develop into toads, and that all butter- 
flies were once caterpillars, and all frogs and toads once polliwogs. 
We have been told so, and if we care to prove it the operation is 
simple. 

Now let us take’the statement, so frequently made, that spiders 
hatch from the eggs of wasps. The housewife on some sunny day 
becomes greatly alarmed over the appearance in her spotless kitch- 
en of several large blue wasps whose bodies seem to be attached to 
the wings by long, slender pedicels. She attempts in vain to drive 
them from the premises, and in a few days her attention is attracted 
by several daubs of brown mud on the upper part of the window 
sill or even on the wall paper. Presently she sees one of these wasps 
flying to this peculiar structure and, if she watches closely, notes 
that the insect is bringing mud and increasing the size of the cell 
wall. With the aid of a trusty broom the mass is dislodged and falls 
to the floor, and when swept up discloses fragments of broken clay 
and a dozen or more plump, healthy spiders apparently asleep. 
Now the wasp made the nest and, when opened, it is full of spiders; 
consequently, the spiders must have hatched from the eggs of the 
wasp. A perfectly reasonable argument, but unfortunately one 
which is based on insufficient observation, because were she to re- 
frain from destroying the home for a few days, she would not find 
the nest full of spiders but only a few discarded legs and members 
of the bodies, and the cavity filled with a fat white grub, and if her 
patience had lasted for a longer period, she would have noted the 
emergence from each of the cells of a full-grown wasp. The spiders 
are paralyzed by stinging, and the mother wasp then carefully 
places them in the mud cells where they furnish food for her own 
growing young, and they emerge, not as spiders, but as fine, healthy 
wasps. 

I now approach another group of superstitions, and with some 
hesitation, because | am positive that a large number of the mothers 
who may read this will disagree, and immediately recollect a score 
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of instances to prove mewrong. | refer to the question of "pre-natal 
influence, so frequently exemplified in the unfortunate occasions 
of children being born with birthmarks or deformity. Invariably, 
such occurrences are promptly ascribed by the mother to some in- 
cident producing fright or other emotion in her experience previous 
to the birth of the child. Now, your physician will tell you that 
from the time the development of any living animal progresses 
beyond the single cell state, the character of the offspring is abso- 
lutely determined, and that no physical reaction of the parent can 
in any way affect its development, with the exception, of course, of 
very serious disease. I cannot, of course, elaborate on this phase 
without becoming too technical, and assuming a considerable knowl- 
edge of physiology on the part of my readers, so | can only sum- 
marize by stating that a mother need not worry about breaking a 
jar of strawberry jam, for it will absolutely produce no effect what- 
ever on the person of the members of the family. Duck eggshatched 
out by chicken mothers will never learn to cluck, and eggs devel- 
oped in an incubator never exhibit the slightest characteristic of 
a kerosene lamp. 


About the most amusing personal experience along this line that 
I can recollect occurred a few years ago at the time when the earth 
passed through the tail of Halley's et. You may remember 
how much apprehension was felt by many of our citizens on that 
momentous occasion. As you know, we passed through it quite 
safely, but the following day a lady brought to the museum what 
she said was the most wonderful curiosity ever known. On being 
asked for details she told me that on the previous evening, at the 
time of the comet's visit, she was awakened by a great disturbance 
in her chicken coop. Fearing the attack of some predatory animal, 
she investigated and found all of her chickens in the yard running 
about in an excited fashion and gazing toward the sky. The next 
day, on going to the coop for eggs, she found in one of the nests an 
exact reproduction of the comet, the egg being of a soft shell and 
four inches long, one end being rounded and the other extremity 
brought out into a long tail, precisely the shape of the comet. Hav- 
ing no argument available at the moment, we offered no explanation 
of this illustration of pre-natal influence, so plainly exhibited, but 
any poultry-raiser who is familiar with freak eggs will at once admit 
that such things have happened without the aid of a comet, and | 
doubt very much whether any hen could be sufficiently disturbed, 
even by a total eclipse of the sun, to produce a blind family. How- 
ever, you may draw your own conclusions from the story as I have 
outlined it to you. 


There are more superstitions and delusions about snakes than 
about all of the rest of the living world put together. Most people 
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fear snakes and are perfectly willing to take their information 
second-hand, and when they do have the privilege of studying a 
snake in its native haunts, are fully satisfied with a very superficial 
observation. The scientist has no serious objection to a superstition 
which results in nothing more than a disinclination to approach, 
but, unfortunately, we have allowed our enthusiasm in the matter 
of the reptiles to create a widespread and universal passion for 
destruction, and snakes are everywhere slaughtered on sight. There 
seems to be no regret evidenced on the part of the killer, but rather 
a deep feeling of satisfaction as though taking the life of an innocent 
and beneficial creature was of great service to mankind. Now, a 
student of snakes realizes that they are among the most beneficial 
to man of all our animals, and while practically no amount of educa- 
tion will make most people love snakes, it is hoped that we may 
cultivate enough understanding to eliminate the senseless and ter- 
rible destruction which they have suffered. 

So rapidly are most forms of wild life disappearing, that it is 
one of the most pressing obligations of mankind to conserve our 
resources to the utmost extent, There is no practical reason, leav- 
ing aside ethical considerations, for opposing the proper killing and 
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use of animals where such destruction directly benefits the human 
species. For thousands of years, man has progressed through the 
sacrifice of animal life, and that is undoubtedly fitting and proper. 
To-day, the pursuit of animals for sport may be permissible, but 
there is no justification for the wholesale destruction of any form 
of life, occasioned wholly by a lack of appreciation and knowledge. 
As we have stated previously, all life comes from life; and every 
potential parent destroyed, of necessity means the cutting off of 
any further descendants. Let us as reasoning human beings attempt 
to free our minds of foolish superstition, and by an understanding 
and appreciation of the works of nature make this world a better 
place for ourselves and, indirectly, for our very valuable and useful 
animal neighbors. 

So I repeat that as a class, snakes are among the most valuable 
and beneficial of animals; that as far as our local snakes are con- 
cerned they are absolutely harmless to human life; and that their 
service in the destruction of insects and small rodents can be 
expressed, in terms of dollars reaching an incredible figure. Care- 
fully prepared statistics from the United States Department of 
Agriculture state that the value of a single milk snake in the de- 
struction of rodents during a single season can be placed very close 
to six dollars. In some species, whose food is confined almost ex- 
clusively to mice, such as the bull snake, the figures are nearly, 
three times the one given. A dead snake has no cash value what- 
ever, and if these facts were widely understood it should result in a 
much less vigorous destruction and a definite protection policy 
under the law. 

Among the principal legends so prominently associated with our 
reptilian life is that of the glass snake. This animal, on being-at- 
tacked, flies into small pieces, and after sundown these pieces 
gradually reassemble themselves and ‘recombine, and in the morn- 
ing are none the worse for their experience. There is a lizard, no 
snake at all, which on being grasped is capable of breaking its body 
into two or more pieces. This fracture is always confined to the tail, 
and when lost, the tail must be renewed by a slow process of growth. 

Then the hoop snake, which, grasping its tail in its mouth, 
forms itself into a hoop and pursues its victim by rolling along at a 
terrific speed. This is pure fable and has no basis of fact. 

In the South the whip snake: is supposed to lash its enemy to 
ribbons by repeated blows of its whip-like tail. Another fable, based 
solely on the resemblance of the body to a long whip. 

Any of you who have seen a milk snake drawing the milk from 
the cow in the pasture must pardon me if | state that this fact still 
awaits scientific proof. It is true that the milk snake is frequently 
found in the vicinity of the stable, but his presence there is due 
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solely to his fondness for mice and other destructive rodents. This 
milk yarn is probably the most widely believed of all the peculiar 
legends connected with snakes. It would be very desirable, if, at 
some time, some observer of this performance would investigate 
sufficiently to find out the mechanics of the process and determine 
the method by which the mouth of a small snake could withdraw 
milk from the udder of a cow. 


If you cut off a snake's head, you are assured that the animal 
will not die until after the sun goes down. It is true that the killing 
of a snake by cutting off its head is not an instantaneous process 
and that the body will exhibit signs of life for a long period. I, 
myself, have taken the heart from a turtle, another cold-blooded 
reptile, and by attaching it to a proper equipment have watched 
it beat and pump salt solution for a considerable time when entirely 
removed from the body, but the position of the sun in the heavens 
had very little influence. 


We are frequently told that in time of danger the mother snake 
will swallow her young for protection, and I have discussed this 
matter with quite a number of observers who have actually “seen 
it happen.’ While there is no argument as to the cannibalistic 
tendencies of certain snakes, I am still waiting for a careful observer 
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to assure me that he has actually seen these small snakes emerge 
from the mouth of the larger one after the danger was past. 


When a horse is concentrating his attention on some unknown 
or unusual surroundings, he instinctively pricks up his ears, and a 
snake under the same circumstances projects or darts out his forked 
tongue from his unopened mouth. Now, this tongue is as soft and 
harmless as that of a tiny baby and is absolutely incapable of 
inflicting the slightest injury. It isa very finely-tuned sense organ, 
and the animal is listening and endeavoring to discover exactly 
what is happening. Any conception of the tongue of the snake as 
a stinging organ is absolutely false and has no basis of fact what- 
ever. The charming of birds or other victims by the snake is not 
supported by any scientific proof, but, of course, we must take into 
consideration here the terror and lack of co-ordination which are 
appreciated even in the human race when faced by danger of a 
sudden and unexpected character. Finally, none of our numerous 
local snakes are in the slightest degree poisonous, and their bodies, 
while cold to the touch, are not slimy. The puff adder, which years 
ago was so common along the Canadian shore, is not a poisonous 
reptile. A much better name is the correct name of Hog-Nose snake. 
He does display a very vicious appearance when alarmed or attack- 
ed, but his most prominent and most interesting characteristic is 
his habit of playing ‘possum and pretending to be dead. 

Mr. Ditmars tells a very interesting story of his snake-collect- 
ing experience in Florida, where his negro assistants exhibited the 
greatest fear and superstition concerning the objects of his search. 
Aware of the well-known habit of the puff adder, he told them that 
he possessed the power of life and death over the reptiles, and pick- 
ing up a fine specimen, he struck it a light blow, upon which the 
snake relaxed and showed every appearance of death. Hanging the 
snake in a conspicuous place and withdrawing a short distance, he 
then pretended he would call the snake back to life, and after a few 
passes of his hands and certain extemporaneous, strange-sounding 
words, he told them to stand and watch. Presently the snake lifted 
up its head and, finding the danger past, glided away to safety. 
This incident so impressed the excited negroes that they became 
very much more satisfactory assistants from that time. 

The common toad is probably the most valuable friend the 
gardener possesses. His food is made up almost entirely of destruc- 
tive insects, and for his protection nature has covered his body with 
a warty surface so that it will resemble the ground where he lives. 
In some fashion the belief originated that these warts were of a 
temporary and ephemeral character and could readily be trans- 
ferred to the hands of anyone touching a toad. Nobody cares for 
warts; consequently, the toad must be killed. Now it can be stated 
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without any fear of contradiction that no human being has acquired 
warts from picking upatoad. I do not deny that people have picked 
up toads and subsequently had warts, but I do claim that I have 
picked up hundreds of toads without thereby acquiring warts, and 
that millions of people who have never touched a toad have had 
warts. There is no more possibility of growing warts from picking 
up a toad than of growing wings and feathers from picking up a 
chicken, and the sooner we forget this ridiculous notion and leave 
the toads to carry on their proper and valuable service, the better. 
The fable of the jewel in the toad’s head may refer to the beautiful 
eyes which these unattractive animals possess. The eye of a toad 
is one of the most exquisite things in nature. During the day, the 
toads are fond of burying themselves in loose soil for protection 
against the sun, as their bodies must be kept moist. Oftentimes in 
blasting operations a toad will be seen to hop away from a pile of 
dislodged rock. Undoubtedly, this creature was buried in the soil 
on the top, and after the explosion decided to move somewhere else, 
but to the observer it is perfectly evident that he was concealed in 
the solid rock, from which we have our widely-expressed belief that 
toads may live for centuries shut away in cavities in solid stone 

Our knowledge of the warm-blooded animals is apparently much 
greater, for here we find very few delusions persisting. We are told 
that elephants are deathly afraid of a mouse, apparently anticipat- 
ing that the tiny animal will seek refuge in its trunk. Whether or 
not this is possible, is explained by Hornaday who says that a 
mouse would find it just as easy to swim against the stream emerg- 
ing from a four-inch fire hose, as to make any progress up the 
nostrils of an excited elephant. 

The hydrophobia skunk is supposed to pass through the world 
scattering rabies right and left, but science, for some unknown 
reason, still believes that hydrophobia is conveyed solely by an 
animal suffering with the disease. 

Women are never at ease in a region where bats are abundant, 
and will invariably cover their heads. If their reason is asked, they 
do not care to have these creatures get into their hair. Now, a bat 
flutters around at dusk in search of insects, and for no other pur- 
pose, and it is hard to imagine a bat exploring the tresses of a fair 
lady in search of this type of food. We are also told that bats carry 
a bedbug on each wing and that they will suck the blood from 
sleeping persons. While the latter statement may be true of the 
variety of bat known as the vampire, which is confined absolutely 
to tropical countries, there is no need of apprehension concerning 
any of the flying bats found in this part of the world, and the bed- 
bug story will not stand up under investigation. 

Among birds we find very few popular superstitions. The most 
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unfortunate one which persists, especially among the farmers, is 
that hawks and eagles are essentially creatures of destruction and 
should be destroyed wherever seen. There are a few hawks which 
occasionally commit depredations, but the great majority of them 
should be classed as the best friends that the farmer possesses, ow- 
ing to their fondness for mice and destructive rodents. The story 
of the ostrich hiding his head in the sand has been very satisfac- 
torily shattered by Carl Akeley. 

How the idea originated that swallows pass the winter buried 
in the mud, is hard to explain. The swallow is primarily a bird of 
flight, and may appear in numbers on one day to be gone the next; 
from which we draw our proverb that “one swallow does not make 
a summer.” 

The beautiful Bird of Paradise was known in this country for 
many years solely through the dried skins that were brought home 
by travelers, and the belief arose that this bird had no feet. In fact, 
the scientific name of the Bird of Paradise, (apoda) means ‘without 
feet,’ and this arose from the fact that the natives on capturing 
these birds invariably removed the feet when taking off the skin. 
A live Bird of Paradise possesses two large, well-developed legs 
with a full complement of toes. 

Many insects are very beautiful, some are beneficial, and a 
large number are very injurious. Flies, mosquitoes, and fleas 
produce death in human beings by carrying disease germs, but 
strangely enough, none of these were ever popularly dreaded. The 
dragon-fly, or darning needle as commonly known, is accredited 
with a desire and ability to sew up the ears of small boys and girls, 
and many a youngster has indulged in a screaming exit from their 
neighborhood with both hands applied tightly to the side of the 
head. The caterpillar of the Sphinx Moth possesses a short, pointed 
spine, projecting from the posterior portion of the body, and this 
is erroneously believed to be a poisonous sting. Many of us have 
been bitten by spiders, at any rate we have brushed a spider from 
the skin and noted a red spot where the creature has been. We 
are assured by careful students of the spider that there is no spider 
in the State of New York equipped by nature with jaws of suffi- 
cient strength to penetrate the human skin, and unless we can pro- 
duce positive evidence to the contrary, must accept the statement 
that while the spider may have been on our body, and we may have 
discovered a bite where the spider was, we nevertheless cannot 
blame the injury to the spider. 

We find in ancient history, going back even to the time of the 
Greek and Latin poets, references to alarming showers of bloody 
rain. These showers naturally were translated as portents of great 
import. The streets would be spattered with reddish drops which 
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had obviously fallen from the sky, and this phenomenon produced 
great disturbances among the people at the time. We now know 
that these showers were produced by certain forms of butterflies, 
migrating in enormous numbers, and that they had no significance 
whatever, except as indicating that the location affected lay in the 
line of their migration. 

The parents of many of us can remember the time when to- 
matoes were known as love apples and considered to be of a very 
poisonous character. None of us to-day are prepared to believe this. 
Supernatural powers have been ascribed to the witch-hazel, which 
in the hands of certain people is supposed to possess a divining 
power, enabling one properly in sympathy with it to detect water 
and other substances hidden beneath the surface of the earth. The 
miracle of the bleeding host, which appeared on various occasions 
in the rites of the church, was formerly greeted as a direct man- 
ifestation of supernatural interest, but we now know that these 
blood spots were produced by a variety of bacteria recognized to- 
day as bacillus prodigiosus, which in its growth produces a red 
pigment and can easily be cultivated on potato or other starchy 
substances. 

Undoubtedly, this list of popular beliefs could continue almost 
indefinitely, but beyond demonstrating to what lengths lack of 
observation and knowledge may lead the human mind, our only 
advantage of further discussion would be a better understanding 
of the lives and habits of our wild creatures; and if anything which 
has been presented in this article can in anyway contribute to a 
diminishing destruction of some of our rapidly-disappearing and 
valuable animals, our purpose in presenting these facts will have 
been accomplished. 


SCIENCE NOTES 


From Dr. A. E. Hubbard, a member of the Society touring in 
the West, the Society has received a specimen of the foliage and 
cone of the Torrey Pine, as pictured, and the following account of 
the species, written by Guy L. Fleming, Custodian of the Torrey 
Pines Preserve. 

The Torrey Pines are probably the rarest of pine trees, for they 
are native to only two small bits of the world. A small area near 
the northern limits of the City of San Diego, and in a lesser area 
ae, one hundred fifty miles to the northwest on Santa Rosa 

sland. 

The trees of the mainland were discovered, as a new species, in 
April, 1850 (the year in which California was given to the Union), 
by Dr. C, C, Parry, Botanist of the Mexican Boundary Survey, and 
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TORREY PINE, LEAVES AND CONE 


were named by him “Pinus Torreyana,” in honor of one of our 
greatest American botanists, Dr. John Torrey. 


For many years it was thought that this scattered forest along 
the cliffs at the mouth of the Soledad Valley was the last stand of 
these unique trees, until in 1888 Prof. Brandegee found a small 
grove of about one hundred trees growing on the eastern shores of 
Santa Rosa Island. 


The Torrey Pine belongs to the yellow pine family, although it 
resembles the white pine in having five needles in a bundle. It has 
the strongest needles of all pines, the largest flowers, and the 
hardest seeds. The large cones are very slow in maturing, and are 
not fully developed until the third season after setting. 


The seed germinates readily under favorable conditions. It has 
been harvested by seed-collectors, and now Torrey Pines may be 
found growing in many parks and gardens. In Australia and New 
Zealand comparatively young trees have attained the height of one 
hundred feet. 
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THE MUSEUM PREPARATOR 


Dr. Cartos E. CUMMINGS 


ISITORS to a natural history museum can be divided into 

two classes; those who are impelled solely by the impulse 

of curiosity, and those who are sincerely desirous of ac- 

quainting themselves with the wonders of nature. The first 
class predominates in numbers, but unfortunately the installation 
of the exhibits must be prepared to suit the requirements of the 
second class. The appeal to Class One must be made through the 
spectacular and unusual, but the rea! service of the institution is 
accomplished solely through absolute scientific accuracy shown in 
the display. Few people realize what a modern museum room repre- 
sents in the matter of cost, skilled technical experience, and scientific 
knowledge. In the old days, very little attention was given to 
matters of preparation, and the taxidermist was very properly 
known as a ‘stuffer.’ Now Webster defines the verb to stuff 
as meaning “to load the interior with, often to excess, and this 
definition was very carefully followed by the early taxidermist. 
Fortunately, this epoch is past, and modern museum preparation 
has called to its service artisans of nearly every trade, from the 
cutter of gems to the tanner of skins, and requires an ability and 
experience unexcelled, and in many cases unequaled, by any com- 
mercial institution. We may, therefore, find it to our advantage 
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to glance through the halls of an up-to-date scientific museum insti- 
tution and acquaint ourselves with some of the methods in use 
to-day, which are recognized as proper and, in fact, indispensable. 
Beginning with the earth itself, the display of rocks and minerals 
offers rather simple problems. In the first place, such material is 
imperishable and requires very little attention in the matter of 
preservation. Occasional specimens will require sectioning or pol- 
ishing to properly exhibit structure, but this work can easily be 
performed by commercial stone finishers outside of the laboratory of 
the institution. To complete a geological exhibit, certain accessory 
types are required, such as relief maps and contour models. 
Coming now to the department of paleontology, we find a very 
different condition facing us. Many of the older Buffalonians can 
remember the Megatherium which for so many years dominated 
the collections of the Society of Natural Sciences. So suspicious 
were our visitors of this specimen, that seldom was it entirely free 
from the small round perforations executed by the penknife of the 
skeptical spectator to satisfy his conviction that it was not real but 
made out of plaster. This pioneer specimen, originally prepared by 
Ward, showing a giant sloth of the Pleistocene age, posed on a tree 
of the Carboniferous (which antedated it by millions of years), blazed 
a trail leading to the wonderful exhibits of prehistoric monsters, dug 
out of the solid rock and carefully assembled, which to-day add so 
much of interest to the big museums. The originals, lying in a 
matrix of stone, must be carefully removed in the field, properly 
treated, and frequently hauled for hundreds of weary miles over the 
roughest of the Bad Lands. When finally safe in the laboratory, 
weeks and even months must be devoted to the slow, painstaking 
chipping away of the surrounding rock until the bone is displayed 
in its natural contour. As it is but seldom that a complete skeleton 
is discovered, a large amount of reconstruction and even complete 
man ifacture of missing parts is necessary; and this requires the 
knowledge and experience of a specialist in that science. Having 
completed the necessary restoration, the bones must then be articu- 
lated or fastened together in their natural relations. When the 
skeleton is finally mounted, then comes the task of the anatomist 
who, mentally covering the skeleton with a proper layer of muscle 
and skin, restores its contour and sketches the outward appearance 
of the animal in life, from which we receive a satisfactory and 
sufficient knowledge of its form and character. Now let us not 
imagine that this work is carelessly done or that the artist is per- 
mitted to depend on guesswork. From the roughness of the bone, 
indicating origin and insertion of muscle, the shape and size of soft 
parts are determined; and in the event that fortune has been kind 
enough to leave a small portion of preserved skin or scale, this must 
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be carefully fitted and considered. Modern animals of a similar 
type which may exist, lend their aid in determining relation of 
parts and proportion. Unfortunately, restoration of large fossil 
animals presupposes an expenditure beyond the ability of the small 
museum, most of which must depend on the plaster cast or dupli- 
cate for their collections. 

The small fossils, such as the invertebrates and many plant 
forms, are usually exhibited as found, without much preparation 
except the clearing away of sufficient rock to reveal them and the 
proper shaping of the block for exhibition purposes: However, with 
the progress of scientific knowledge, it is now possible to restore 
many of these smaller forms and to replace the soft parts with 
modeled appendages and structures which give us a very satis- 
factory representation of the entire animal in life. We may not 
only restore these smaller forms, but we may go further and group 
them with accessories representing the natural sea bottom wherein 
they existed, and surround them with contemporaneous forms 
which the scientist has told us were associated with them. There 
are in existence to-day many fine groups of this character, and our 
Society is fortunate in having on its staff Mr. Henri Marchand 
whose work at the State Museum at Albany and other institutions 
has attracted world-wide attention. Our illustration shows a por- 
tion of a group which Mr. Marchand has completed, which forms 
the nucleus of an exhibit intended to portray the life of this region 
in the days when Buffalo lay beneath the depths of the ocean. 

The group of living forms classified as invertebrates have not 
received the attention they deserve in many museum exhibits. 
Some museums are satisfied with pictures or cuts, and others limit 
themselves to shells or skeletal forms. Most of the invertebrates are 
small in size and many possess no skeleton or removable integument. 
The ameba or paramecium must be displayed in the museum in 
the form of a model, by reason of its microscopic proportions. 
Models may be prepared of plaster, wax, celluloid or glass; and the 
expense and technical skill required in their preparation increases 
in the order above mentioned. Man has never succeeded in re- 
solving the ultimate structure of some of these forms and restoring 
them on a large scale. Each step of progress exhibited by the 
manufacturer of glass or the grinder of lenses, resulting in finer 
microscopic function, serves merely to open up new regions of 
structure previously unknown. But this is probably more im- 
portant to the research department than to the exhibition hall, and 
it is today proper, if means permit and artisans of sufficient skill can 
be found, to place on the shelves satisfactory representations on a 
large scale of these most minute forms of living tissue. 

Ascending a little higher in the scale of life, we come to the 
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sponges, and here we have the advantage of a fairly permanent 
framework upon which it is possible to hang the soft tissues which 
give the animal its shape and color. The ordinary bath sponge is 
the cleaned skeleton of a living animal Many of these skeletons are 
of such exquisite character and delicacy of structure that they are 
worthy of being exhibited as such, but should be accompanied by 
a sufficient number of complete and lifelike preparations to display 
the full life story. Alcoholic specimens, so valuable for the research 
laboratory, are not considered suitable to-day for museum exhibi- 
tion. Alcohol preserves by desiccation, and desiccation presupposes 
shrinkage and deformity. Not only is this true, but to-day there 
does not exist any solution capable of preserving soft tissue which 
does not either destroy the color completely or so disguise and 
bleach that the specimen is valueless. Such soft forms as hydras, 
jellyfish, or sea anemones contain in their bodies nothing of a per- 
manent character and can only be exhibited through a complete 
restoration in some more or less transparent medium such as wax or 
celluloid. Now a preparator capable of such work must be very 
much more than an artisan. He must understand modeling, have 
a full knowledge of the physical qualities of his materials, a perfect 
eye for color, and in addition, the enthusiasm and love of science 
which will enable him to spend days or even weeks in dissecting 
some detail from a specimen before attempting to commit this 
detail to permanent material. Fortunate indeed is the institution 
possessing the service and ability of such a workman, for in addition 
to the simple virtues mentioned above, he must be endowed with a 
patience which passes all understanding. 

In the arthropods the problems of preparation are not so serious. 
Nature has very kindly surrounded all of these forms with a hard 
skeleton or body-covering, and with the exception of the larger 
crustacea, such as the crab and lobster, most of them can be dried 
without loss of shape or color. The insects lend themselves perfectly 
to such treatment, and ninety-nine out of every hundred can be pre- 
pared by passing a pin through the body and drying in a natural 
position. When preparing the larger moths and spiders, it is neces- 
sary to open up the abdomen on the under side and, after removing 
the soft parts, fill out with a permanent material to avoid the in- 
evitable shrinking and distortion which would otherwise occur. The 
larger crustaceans must be opened and the flesh removed, and after 
being cured, the hard portions are dried and colored. 

It is unfortunate that the small size of most of the insects makes 
them unsatisfactory for case display, and as a result they are cus- 
tomarily shown in a sort of mass formation. The impression that is 
usually received from an insect display is that there is no end to 
their numbers, and this, while true enough, should not be the limit 
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of value of the exhibit. Much more information could be conveyed 
by small groups represented in their natural habitat, illustrating 
their value or destructive character, and there should be also dis- 
played a number of large-size models presenting insect anatomy in 
detail. It is a peculiar fact that such models must be obviously and 
vigorously labeled as “large models.’ Human nature is a peculiar 
roposition. The writer on one occasion, while standing entranced 
fore the wonderful restoration of the fly, prepared by Metausch 
at the American Museum of Natural History, was rather startled 
at the comment of a passing visitor who expressed to a friend his 
surprise that flies ever grew as big as that. The exhibit should not 
only cover the presentation of fully developed forms but should also 
include some demonstration of the wonderful metamorphosis or 
change which the insect exhibits in its development from the egg. 
Caterpillars have been preserved in alcohol, cast in wax, and blown 
up on the end of a straw. It is hard to say which one of these 
methods is the most unsatisfactory in the museum, There is cer- 
tainly an opportunity here for some institution to devise and exe- 
cute a method which will be a real contribution to the science and 
art of museum installation. Furthermore, we have another problem. 
The most popular and attractive exhibits in an insect room are the 
brilliantly-colored exotic butterflies and moths, and these, while 
offering no particular difficulties in preparation or display, are very 
susceptible to the influence of sunlight, and must be kept in dark- 
ened compartments, subject only to occasional inspection or con- 
tinually replaced as the colors fade. We hope to overcome this 
difficulty in our museum by the use of artificial lighting for such 
specimens. 

I doubt if any youngster ever visited the seashore and failed to 
exhibit a true collector's instinct in the matter of sea shells. There 
are probably more private collections of shells in the city of Buffalo 
to-day than of any other type of natural history material. Shells 
combine delicacy of coloring, beauty of form, and ease of prepara- 
tion, and the classification is based on the shell rather than the 
character of the animal which forms it. The shell exhibits no 
particular difficulty in exhibition, but should always be secured 
while the animal is alive, to afford a true and typical representation. 
It is not sufficient to display a room full of empty shells. There 
should accompany such an exhibit a large series of restorations, 
displaying in enlarged, or at least a life-size, form the general 
structure and character of the soft parts; and as the bodies are 
usually too soft for a direct cast, this is a task for the modeler. 

There are five great divisions of true backboned animals. They 
possess a skin which can be removed and preserved and a bony 
skeleton which can be utilized as a framework for building up a 
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completed specimen. The birds and mammals, to be considered 
later, lend themselves readily to taxidermy, but in the fishes, rep- 
tiles, and batrachians the problem becomes more serious. As far as 
the writer knows, there is no satisfactory, accepted, standard 
method to-day for the display of fish. Anyone interested can secure 
much information by reading Hornaday’s account of his struggles 
with a giant ray, so graphically presented in his “Taxidermy.” He 
mounted it beautifully over a clay-covered manikin, but the minute 
his back was turned, the skin promptly shrunk and tore itself to 
pieces. His experience led him to make the statement that the best 
way to mount a ray was to “make a cast of it, paint it, and then 
bury the accursed ray in a compost heap.’ Casting to-day produces 
very wonderful results as to shape, but we are immediately con- 
fronted with other problems. Much of the pigment displayed by 
the living fish lies underneath the skin and is of a very perishable 
character. Some preparators have attempted to achieve the de- 
sired results by covering the cast with silver or nickel foil, and other 
have gone so far as to reproduce the fish in metal by the process of 
electroplating. Even though we could master the problem of color- 
ing, we are then confronted with the proper preservation of struc- 
tures such as the fins and tail. Fish have been prepared by casting 
the body and inserting the natural spiny appendages, either retain- 
ing the membrane or replacing it with celluloid. They have also 
been cast entire, but this of course, gives only the shape of the fins, 
completely obliterating the transparent character. Fish are also 
skinned and mounted on a plastic body or manikin, but skins 
shrink and scales have a great tendency to curl up on the outer 
edges. Many sportsmen have paid fancy prices to secure the mount- 
ing of the great tarpon or “‘silver king,” only to find in a short time 
that their beautifully-mounted specimen became covered with a 
layer of nasty yellow grease, which eventually destroyed all beauty 
and made their trophy an abomination rather than a work of art. 
It is hardly necessary to add that a fish pickled in alcohol or for- 
malin can never be aught but an eyesore and a monstrosity, as far 
as display purposes are concerned. 

The amphibians, which include the frogs, toads and salamanders, 
lend themselves well to casting methods. One of the most attractive 
features of the great American Museum in New York City is the 
display of these animals mounted in groups in their natural sur- 
roundings. Without doubt, the casting method is the best and in 
the hands of a skilled preparator yields results which are practically 
perfect. The writer recollects his embarrassment on one occasion 
when, visiting an institution where such work was being carried on 
and the specimens were being painted, he picked up a beautifully- 
prepared cast from the table and was startled to find the cast 
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suddenly coming to life in his hands. It was a living specimen that 
was being used for the purpose of procuring proper color value, but 
so closely did the surrounding plaster reproductions resemble it that 
the mistake was a perfectly natural one. 

Attempts have been made with more or less success in preparing 
reptiles, using the natural skin, but they lend themselves so grace- 
fully to casting that very satisfactory results can be secured in im- 
perishable material. We are told that Lucas at one time succeeded 
in mounting perfectly both the skeleton and the skin of a rare 
lizard, but the technical skill necessary for such a-feat is not fre- 
quently found. In the turtles we may use a combination method, 
casting the parts not covered by the shell and utilizing the natural 
hard portion in the final preparation, although turtles may be cast 
entire without difficulty. It must be admitted that it is hard to 
recognize in the beautifully-clean, polished, immaculate specimen 
in the museum, the muddy, repulsive, vermin-infested snapping 
turtle of our boyhood experience. Possibly in this case, at least, art 
may be said to triumph over nature. 

Exquisite results have been secured in the casting of snakes. 
Most of the early stuffers of snakes proceeded on the assumption 
that the Creator obtained His first idea of serpents from a sausage, 
and some of the rigid, unyielding edifices covered by a snake's skin, 
having a tongue of wire projecting from a brilliant scarlet mouth, 
have been properly consigned to the limbo of obscurity. To the 
appreciative eye a snake is a thing of beauty, but it must be admit- 
ted that the eye must be considerably trained before this beauty is 
apparent to many people; and in a public museum the snakes above 
all creatures deserve very much more attention in the matter of 
preparation than is usually afforded them. Alligators are usually 
mounted, and some very satisfactory results have been obtained. 
Casting would be practicable in the smaller specimens. There is no 
reason why a cast should not be provided with suitable glass eyes. 
The eye in any mounted specimen, precisely as in the human 
countenance, is the dominating feature, and in many cases too 
little attention has been given to its character and placing. 

The birds have suffered most outrageous persecution at the 
hands of amateur taxidermists. Nearly every boy with any scientific 
curiosity or instinct has turned his hand to this branch of prepara- 
tion, and a case of stuffed birds, many times accompanied by 
festoons of birds’ eggs strung together like beads, was for many 
years accepted as a proper accompaniment to the horsehair sofa 
and the wreath of flowers made of human hair in the dimly-lighted 
parlor. The bird is a very beautiful object and owes his attractive- 
ness to the brilliant color of the feathers and the smooth and grace- 
ful contour of the body. Perpetuation of these characters is abso- 
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RACCOON GROUP By Santens 


lutely essential. Fortunately, feathers are quite permanent, and 
hard to destroy even by crude manipulation, but few bird “‘stuffers” 
have ever acquired the necessary anatomical knowledge or suffi- 
cient delicacy of technique to accomplish perfect contour. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the amateur follows religiously 
the instructions given him in somebody's “Guide to Taxidermy, * 
not realizing or being told that a thorough knowledge of anatomy 
is absolutely essential as a prerequisite to his work. The beginner 
invariably places the feet too far back, so that the bird seems to be 
standing on the base of his tail, and too little attention to shaping 
the neck and crop makes it almost impossible to arrange feathers 
covering the wings. This he attempts to overcome by binding the 
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feathers tightly with thread while the skin is drying, but such 
treatment affords but a temporary relief, as sooner or later the re- 
calcitrant feathers follow their own sweet will, to the embarrassment 
of the taxidermist. The process of mounting a bird is very simple. 
The body is removed through an opening cut in the skin, usually 
made in the breast ; the neck and head turned inside out to the base 
of the bill; the skull, leg and wing bones are cleaned of flesh and 
remain attached to the skin. A false body of proper size and shape is 
then inserted, wires passed up the leg, clinched to the body, the 
opening fastened with stitches, and the feathers arranged. Simple 
as this description sounds, and simple as it is in practice, the per- 
formance represents the highest type of art, and its execution must 
be assisted by thorough knowledge and exquisite patience. 

The false body must be very carefully shaped, having in mind 
the position which the mounted specimen will eventually assume, 
and it is absolutely essential that the skin should not be stretched 
or pulled out of shape during the skinning process. It is not widely 
understood that the feathers of a bird are arranged in definite 
patches on the body, with bare spots in between, and it is a very 
easy matter to stretch these bare spots to a degree which absolutely 
prevents final rearranging of the feathers. Skins which are to be 
dried and preserved for a time before being mounted offer a very 
serious problem. Usually such work is done by the collector in the 
field where speed is absolutely necessary and insufficient attention 
given to proper cleaning and curing. When such skins are softened, 
the original flexibility is largely lost and the difficulties of perfect 
mounting enormously increased, A lifetime of experience is none 
too long in which to acquire the necessary technique for handling 
dried skins or remounting old specimens, and success can only be 
attained through a long apprenticeship under a competent master 
of the art. Every museum has its share of feather-covered mon- 
strosities, and fortunate is the museum head who has the courage 
to discard ornithological specimens donated by wealthy patrons, 
where such material does not come up to his idea of proper quality. 

The mounting of fur-bearing animals has been practically revo- 
lutionized during the last generation. Hornaday presented to the 
world the idea of the clay-covered manikin, and Akeley and others 
have carried out the sculptors methods to a development which 
to-day apparently has reached perfection. The old idea of mounting 
an animal was to stuff it, cram the skin with straw until it would 
hold no more, and then pound down the high spots with a barrel 
stave. Then came the clay-covered manikin, built over the natural 
leg bones and skull, the soft parts being replaced with excelsior, and 
the whole smeared with soft clay mixed with chopped tow, the 
final result reaching a bulk and weight far beyond the power of the 
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supporting irons to long sustain. Today, the mammal taxidermist 
is a sculptor pure and simple. When available, he takes the well 
cleaned skull and leg bones, fastens them together in the position 
in which he desires the finished mount to stand, and little by little 
builds up, reproducing to the smallest detail, the contour of the 
original body. To expedite his work and insure accuracy, casts of 
the head are made and utilized as models. The skin is tanned and 
dressed to the utmost degree of thinness. If the animal be small, 
the skin can be placed permanently on the manikin, the outer sur- 
face of which has been modeled in papier-mache, rubbed and fin- 
ished to the utmost smoothness. If the animal be large and heavy, 
a plaster mold is made from the completed clay model and this mold 
is utilized to produce a cast in papier-mache, stiffened with wire 
cloth, which serves for the final support for the skin. A false body 
or so-called manikin for an animal the size of a moose, which in life 
would weigh over half a ton, can be so refined as to weigh less than 
one hundred pounds. It must not be assumed that the work of the 
preparator is ended with the mounting, for now comes the compli- 
cated task of surrounding the specimen with suitable and attractive 
accessories, constructed to represent living plants and foliage. 

The question of museum groups, where a number of animals or 
birds are displayed together in a situation representing their natural 
home, has for years created more discussion than any other problem 
connected with installation, and we find enthusiastic partisans vig- 
orously and violently advocating their opinions, pro and con, on all 
occasions. Space does not permit a lengthy discussion of this 
problem here. We may, however, explain that a modern group of 
animals is not a promiscuous assortment of miscellaneous speci- 
mens. Where a group is prepared, it is usually preceded by a 
miniature model in clay, each animal being represented on a small 
scale and the entire posture and arrangement of the individuals 
carefully worked out in advance. Many of these miniature models 
are of so perfect a type that they deserve permanent reproduction 
in metal. The artist can only accomplish this work by long hours 
in the field or at the zoo, and it is frequently necessary for him to 
carry his clay and tools into the field with him in order that the 
proper posture and accurate placing of the parts may be success- 
fully recorded. The principal arguments against groups in muse- 
ums are the time and cost represented; but from an ideal standpoint 
they undoubtedly tell a very much more satisfactory story than 
single specimens, and have the further advantage of being capable 
of the utmost in artistic expression. It is possible, of course, to over- 
do the group idea, precisely as it is possible to have too much of 
any good thing. 

Let us recapitulate here the qualifications of a first-class mu- 
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seum preparator in taxidermy. First of all, he must be a sculptor, 
with all that the term implies in technique, artistic knowledge, and 
ability. Of the humbler trades, he must master those of carpenter, 
blacksmith, mechanic, molder, modeler, and plasterer. He must 
understand and practice the trades of tanning, fur-dressing, dry- 
cleaning, finishing of wood, and painting in oils. He must be a 
wax-worker, and have a very thorough practical knowledge of 
botany. In addition to these simple technical requirements, he 
must be an enthusiastic student of nature, a careful and ambitious 
collector, and have a conscience which will not permit him to sleep 
or relax, no matter how tired, as long as there is a bird or animal 
whose perishable body requires immediate attention. If he can 
combine, also, a skill in photography equal to most professionals, he 
will find this useful. 

The duty of the preparator should not end with the installation 
of the exhibit. While he has foreseen, and as far as possible antici- 
pated, eventual disintegration of his materials and specimens, he 
must be continually on the watch and be prepared to apply proper 
remedial measures. Skins, no matter how well prepared, are but 
leather, and we are all aware that leather is a perishable material. 
With the best of care, dampness and atmospheric conditions will 
cause it to shrink and go to pieces. Then we have the ubiquitous 
museum pest ; diabolical bugs of various types whose main pleasure 
in life is to carefully shave the hair from the neck of the prize elk or 
deer, or perforate the solid structure of hoof or horn. Hornaday has 
told us that an unpoisoned skin would not be safe shut up in a 
burglar-proof safe and lowered into the depths of the sea; and the 
experience of the housewife with the winter furs and woolens 
indicates how destructive some of these influences may become. It 
has frequently been suggested that it is the duty of some great 
institution to reproduce in imperishable bronze the great mammals 
of the present day, on the assumption that a hundred years hence 
there will be none left, either alive or mounted in museums, to tell 
the tale to our descendants. While this may be somewhat pessi- 
mistic, it is nevertheless the duty of the preparator to devote every 
effort toward permanency of preparation. 

The Society, in anticipation of newer and more commodious 
quarters, is organizing a thoroughly competent staff of preparators. 
In addition to Mr. Marchand, previously mentioned, we are utiliz- 
ing the services of his two sons who bid fair to succeed their father 
and have the priceless opportunity of learning his methods. The 
department of taxidermy is in charge of Mr. Joseph Santens whose 
work is so well known and represented in many of the great institu- 
tions of the country. Serving with him is Mr. Bernard Hochmuth 
who bids fair eventually to make his mark in his chosen field. 
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March 20th —‘‘Conservation of Wild Life 
in the Northwest” 
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April 3d — ‘‘Art of Listening to Bird Music” 
Epwarp Avis 
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New Members of The Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 
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C. A. Becker 
Geraldine Becker 
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Roy Bright 
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ubert V. Brooks 
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_ Arthur Brown 
ichard W. Brown 
Dr. Robert Brown 
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Dr. Edward Bukowski 
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George B. Burd 
Henry R. Burgwegger 
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Fred. C. Burkhardt 
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Rev. S. G. Burrows 
Dorothy E. Burton 
Frank W. Burton 
Frank S. Burzynski 
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Louis F. Cafarelli 
Dr. Leo D. Callahan 
Frank A. Capenhurst 
William H. Cary 
H. J. Carpenter 
Rev. S. W. Carpenter 
Beulah Carrig 
Frank Carri 
William F. Casey 
Ernest E. Cavagnaro 
Eldon H. Chaddock 
James E. Chalmers 
Rev. Louis B. Chaloux 
Joseph E. Chambers 
Dr. Charles P. Chapin 
Rev. W. Chrzanowski 
Rev. C. H. Churchill 
Frank H. Coker 
Irving W. Cole 
Charles H. Coley 
Harold E. Connors 
Carlton P. Cooke 
Andrew E. Corfar 
Charles M. Cormack 
Edward Cornblum 
Rev. James Cosbey 
Paul Costello 
Clive Cottingham, Jr. 
Arthur W. Couchman 
1% T. Coughlin 
ichael J. Cray 
Ernest Crimi 
Dr. George R. Critchlow 
Ellsworth N. Croll 
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Harold H. Dickinson 
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Charles A. Drescher 
James T. Driscoll 
William J. Driscoll 
Donald S. Dudley 
Walter E. Duerr 
Rev. A. F. Duttweiler 
Dr. Stanislaus Dzimian 
Frank S. Elder 
Newman Ellis 
Noyes D. Ellis 
Carl Ellmaker 
Frank R. Elmer 
Arthur W. Erion 
Frank X. Ernst 
Stanley G. Falk 
Cecil W. Farrar 
Medford B. Farrington 
Simeon O. Fellows 
Patty G. Finley 
Martin A. Fisher 
Paul E. Fitzpatrick 
Paul L. C. Fleer 
Fred A. Fleirel 
Mrs. R. B. Flershem 
Dr. Christopher Fletcher 
Rev. Geo. A. Fowler 
Gilbert Frankel 
George F. Fricke 
George W. Fugitt 
Martin M. Fulkerson 
Allen G. Fuller 
Chas. H. Gage 
Edward E. Galbraith 
John A. Gantzen 
J. A. Gardiner 
it O. Gaul 
ev. Abel D, Gishler 
F. L. Goetz 
Arthur J. Gold 
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ean A, Graves 
George R. Gregg 
Phyllis B. Greiner 
Ruth B. Greiner 
Raymond E. Grove 
Rev. H. J. Hahn 
J. A. Hamilton 
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A. C. Harp 
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Edwin A. Hartung 
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THE ROOSEVELT FIELD CLUB 
By 
IRVING G. REIMANN, President, 1924-25 
(Age, Fifteen Years) 


HE Roosevelt Field Club is an organization (the only one 
of its kind in the United States) which is devoted to the 
scientific knowledge of our future citizens. The value of 
this club is at the present time incalculable, in that it in- 

stills in the child a love and solicitude for all natural things. As the 
average citizen goes on a picnic, he leaves behind him a trail of 
devastation—broken -fences, trampled bushes, uprooted flowers, 
and papers and bottles cluttering the landscape. The child of to- 
day learns in this club a consideration for property, a love of 
flowers, birds and animals that wishes them to thrive rather than 
to perish, and an appreciation of the need of conservation. The 
future generations will be proud of these, as men and women, and 
will learn from them the secrets of nature. 

Organized in March, 1920, this club has thrived and excited a 
nation-wide interest. Through the efforts of Mr. Chauncey J. 
Hamlin, President of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, a 
group of children met weekly during the winter of 1919, and studied 
in the Historical Building. Talks upon phases of natural history 
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were given by Dr. C. E. Cummings, Mr. William L. Bryant and 
Mr. Hamlin. Finally, it was thought that a club might be organ- 
ized, and so through the efforts of these men the Roosevelt Field 
Club came into existence. 

In the spring of 1920, Professor W. P. Alexander of Cornell 
University became a member of the staff of the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences, and one of his immediate duties was to assume 
charge of the Roosevelt Field Club. 

The original membership numbered about thirty but it is now 
about two hundred and fifty strong. The Club was named in honor 
of Theodore Roosevelt, our naturalist President. The Club pins 
are of bronze and have a facsimile of President Roosevelt's head 
engraved on them. 

While the officers of the Roosevelt Field Club are elected mainly 
from its own ranks, the office of secretary, it has been found, can 
be best filled by an adult. Miss Ruth Weierheiser, a member of the 
staff of the Society of Natural Sciences, has occupied this impor- 
tant office from the time of the Club's inception, and being a 
naturalist, also acts as field instructor when excursions are taken, 
and is furthermore responsible for the classes in the Museum where 
the work of the out-of-doors is supplemented by instruction of the 
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follow-up type. Much of the Club's success is due to the personality 
and interest of its active permanent Secretary. 

To help the members understand the problems and secrets of 
nature, Prof. Alexander during the months of January, February 
and March, gives illustrated talks on “How to Become a Young 
Naturalist.” The program for this winter's lectures is as follows: 
January 4th—“Our Changing Earth.” January 11th—''The 
Story of a Stream.” January 18th—"Common Trees in Winter.” 
January 25th—"Furry Folk and How They Spend the Winter.” 
February 1st—’*Who's Who in Zoo and Pasture. February 8th— 
“The Witch's Cauldron.’ February 15th—*’A Week end in Alle- 
gany State Park.” (This lecture in the absence of Professor Alex- 
ander was delivered by the president of the club.) February 22nd— 
‘How John James Audubon Became a Naturalist.” March 1st— 
“Some Interesting Habits of Insects.” March 8th—'“The Honey 
Bee. “March 15th—'’Flowers That Come With the Spring.” 
March 22nd—*’Some Common Birds and Their Nests.” 

During the spring and fall on alternate Saturdays hikes are 
taken to the parts adjacent to Buffalo. These hikes are very in- 
teresting and instructive and the young naturalist can put into 
practice what he has learned in the winter. Nothing is overlooked 
on these excursions. Everything from the geology of the place to 
insects and flowers, birds and other forms of animal life is studied. 
Many of these young nature lovers come prepared to study in- 
dividual groups of science. 

There is the embryo entomologist. He comes prepared with a 
net, two cyanide bottles and perhaps some entomological envelopes, 
and some empty tins and boxes for live larvae. He knows just how 
to swing the net without destroying the butterfly’s dainty wings. 
He knows how to transfer the most delicate insect from net to 
bottle without doing it damage. He knows how to catch the wary 
beetle and how to rouse the lovely moths from their hiding places. 
He can find the cocoon or chrysalid that he is looking for, and 
knows the favorite food, the favorite rendezvous of his insect 
friends. He knows where to find and how to raise the larva, and 
learns their food plant. After having gathered them he mounts 
them, identifies them, and finds a place for them in his collection. 

There is also the young botanist. Armed with his notebook, 
botany drum and magnifying glass, he is ready for his work. His 
purpose is not to see how many plants he can tear up and throw 
away on the road, but it is to see how many plants he can iden- 
tify and learn. If he has a garden or terrarium he is permitted 
to take a specimen or two, and with some of the soil a trifle mois- 
tened, preserve the plant for future study. He may be authorized 
to take a specimen from each species of plant he finds and preserve 
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it for future reference. Plants such as the fungi, which have a value 
of economic importance, are studied only in the field, and are 
thoroughly learned, as the poisonous nature of some of these plants 
is such that it is of importance to the young naturalist to know 
these interesting plants well. 

And there is the amateur ornithologist, whose materials are a 
notebook and a pair of field glasses. In his journeys he is con- 
stantly alert for the flutter of a wing, a new song or a nest. His 
eyes are keen and trained to find the nests in trees, bushes and on 
the ground, that would escape the average eye. His ability to locate 
a singing bird would baffle one not accustomed to such practice. 
One of the bird hunter's most useful weapons is his camera. Many 
birds can be ‘shot’ in this harmless way. It really affords more 
excitement and steady nerves than does hunting, for one must be 
closer, and the result in the shape of a good picture is exhilarating, 
to say the least. At the end of the season, members particularly 
interested in bird study are permitted to take deserted nests. The 
habit of collecting eggs is altogether discouraged in the field 
practice of this Club, The eggs, whenever possible, being studied 
in the nest without molestation. 

The geology enthusiast also derives much pleasure from his pur- 
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suit. His paraphernalia includes a geology hammer and chisel, and a 
heavy cloth bag. Fossils are often found loose, the less resistant 
rock having been eroded from them; others are found in rocks and 
are easily extracted. For these the chisel is not needed. Often a 
pair of good strong fingers is adequate. It is for the fossils found in 
harder rocks, deeply imbedded fossils and large fossils, that the 
chisel is used. Most of the shales in western New York are very 
abundant in fossils and the fossil hunter can collect to his heart’s 
delight. 

Many of our young naturalists are particularly interested in 
fresh water biology, and it is not uncommon in our spring field trips 
to see the members loaded down with bottles containing specimens 
which include the eggs of frogs, toads and salamanders. beside 
several species of pond snails, aquatic insects and the like. 

The above and many other branches of natural history are so 
well covered that High School sciences are mere trifles. In fact, it 
is a factor in preparing the student for college sciences, for it is here 
that the foundations are laid by experience and able teaching, upon 
which their future work depends. The Roosevelt Field Club mem- 
bers studying botany, biology, physical geography, or the other 
natural sciences, are easily superior to their fellow students. having 
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the advantage of experience and having learned the rudiments. 

Growing youth must have something to occupy the mind. Let 
it be something uplifting, something of future benefit, something 
wholesome, instructive and at the same time, fascinating and en- 
tertaining. Let them develop their hobbies. What good is a boy 
without a hobby? Give him room for himself, perhaps in the attic, 
and he will soon have it ready to display his treasures. There are 
many things that he can do. After fitting the room with a table 
or two, or some shelves, he can show his minerals, rocks, last year's 
birds’ nests, leaves, insects, or any number of other things. By 
having a room for himself he will not clutter the entire house with 
his specimens, as most boys do. The girls also can develop hobbies 
in the same way 

Many of the Roosevelt Field Club members have very fine 
museums. Their specimens are formed in orderly groups arranged 
on display tables placed along the walls of the room. The exhibits 
are arranged in groups scientifically. Beneath the Ornithological 
sign are the birds nests and bird pictures. The Geologic group is 
comprised of the fossils, the concretions and septaria, and various 
kinds of rocks and ores, The Entomological specimens are exhibited 
in well arranged cases and include most of our common insects. 
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Besides the above, there are many other exhibits including the 
Indian Relics, Reptile section, Botanical section and others. All 
specimens are correctly named and classified. The walls are taste- 
fully displaying pictures on all phases of Natural History. 

Ever alternate Saturday in the months of April, May, June, 
September and October a hike is taken to some region adjacent to 
Buffalo. The pur of these hikes is to create a love for the out- 
doors and to teach the young naturalists the ways of nature. The 
hikes are conducted by Professor Alexander of the Museum Staff, 
who shows and teaches the nature students the charms and secrets 
of the natural world that surrounds them. | will endeavor to de- 
scribe a few of the many hikes taken in the past. 


EIGHTEEN MILE CREEK 


Starting from North Evans, we follow the gorge to the lake. 
The main feature of this hike is the study of fossils. There are many 
varieties to be found both between the layers of the shale and lying 
loose, having been weathered out. The finest specimens are usually 
found on the shore of Lake Erie near the mouth of the creek. 
Among the fossils found were brachiopods, crinoids, trilobites, 
gastropods and several varieties of coral. From the shales of this 
ravine fine specimens of the fossil fish Dinichthys have been taken, 
two of which are in the Elmwood Avenue Museum. A concretion 
reposing in the shale of the Eighteen Mile Creek exposed a bone 
that was discovered by the keen eyes of one of the Society's staff. 
The fossil contained in the concretion was not sufficiently un- 
covered to be identified, so with great pains it was removed to the 
Society's rooms and carefully chiseled out. With infinite care and 
Pony the bones were revealed and proved to be the great 

inichthys. The Dinichthys was a giant fish which swam the warm 
Devonian Sea that covered our land at that time. The head and 
forepart of the body was covered with great, bony plates, and con- 
sequently are the only parts preserved for us through the ages. It 
is interesting to know that fossil fish bones are always blue. 

In the preceding paragraph I mentioned the word concretion, 
and will here try to explain what it is. In the shale-small particles 
of limestone slowly gather around a nucleus, which probably was 
organic in character. As time passes the deposit grows larger, and 
when we now find a concretion they are usually fairly round, vary- 
ing in size from about the size of a baseball to huge ones weighing 
several tons. Sometimes these concretions cracked due to sudden 
heat and cold or lateral pressure. Mineral solutions would seep in 
and crystallize and thus form septaria. 
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STUDYING CATERPILLARS AT RUSH CREEK 


WILLIAMSVILLE GLEN AND VOGELSANGER QUARRY 


Following Ellicott Creek from Williamsville Glen to the road 
which leads to the Vogelsanger Quarry is a hike very profitable to 
the naturalists, especially those interested in small fresh water fish 
and aquatic insects and plants. The quarry itself is very rich in 
fossils and provides much of interest to the geologist. In some parts 
of this quarry the fossil coral is so abundant that one cannot tread 
without stepping on some. 

In the southeast corner of this quarry is a phenomenal ooze of 
petroleum from a seam in the rocks. It is the most copious petrole- 
um ooze known to me in Erie County. 


SPRINGBROOK 


This hike is really one of the most varied of any. There are so 
many distinctive sciences to be profitably studied on this hike, that, 
if one pays careful attention to the Professor's words, he will become 
a fair all-around naturalist. The geology is interesting, the stream 
having cut a ravine 75 feet deep in many places. Flowers and trees 
abound, and insects, birds and other animals are abundant enough 
to be of great interest. On one of the hikes to this place we found a 
red bat hanging head downward on a tree about six feet above the 
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ground. The cute little fellow offered no resistance but allowed its 
delicate wings to be unfolded, and everyone present was honored 
by stroking his or her cheek against the beautiful satiny fur. The 
finding of this little fellow has been a very rare occurrence and will 
be long remembered with great pleasure by all who attended the 
excursion. 

There is found in this valley one of the finest flood-plains in New 
York State. I will offer a word in explanation. The stream once 
flowed on a level with the road. As the water flowed on, it carried 
bits of silt, gravel and other corrasive agents which eroded the bed 
very slowly, as time went on, to its present depth. Now as the 
stream eroded its bed, it also graded it, and as the velocity of the 
stream diminished, it deposited bits of sand, gravel and other sub- 
stances which it was transporting. A stream always flows more 
swiftly in the center than at the sides, and consequently, more silt 
is deposited on the sides. Each year in the spring as the snows melt 
and the rains start, the creek overflows and continually builds up 
this plain more and more. The land thus built up is called a flood- 
plain. 

LEIN’s PARK 


Lein’s Park is noted for its great variety of spring flowering 
plants. To the naturalist observer, there is here an exceptionally 
roductive botanizing field. Among the attractive spring plants to 
i found here are the beautiful painted trillium, and the trillium 
randiflorum, the exquisite dog tooth violet, the odd Jack-in-the- 
Bulpit and lovely Hepatica. In the early spring the ground is 
literally carpeted with the dainty, delicate spring beauty. 

It was on a hike at Lein’s Park that we discovered the rare, and 
to most people unknown, jumping mice. Although everyone in the 
party tried to catch one, it was labor done in vain, for the rascals 
are so spry they can get from beneath your very fingers. Although 
they are but a few inches long, they have a jumping range of five 
feet and over. Their construction is something like a kangaroo 
with a very long tail for balancing. 

Some years ago a very good menagerie was maintained at Lein's 
Park until the cost of upkeep was too much. Then they opened the 
cages and allowed the smaller animals to run free. The freed ani- 
mals as a whole scattered far and wide, with the exception of a pair 
of foxes which dug their den but a few hundred rods from their 
former cages. They have been living there ever since, and are often 
seen by the people living around the vicinity. 

A most unusual feature of this region is the Seneca Garden on 
Cazenovia Creek. Along the bank of the creek is a plot of ground 
on which is found unmistakable evidences of previous cultivation 
by the Seneca Indians. From the Indians the settlers derived much 
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of their knowledge of our edible plants. Some of the plants found on 
this plot are the groundnut, hog peanut, Jerusalem artichoke, 
Indian turnip and Man-of-the-earth. Thus we know that the 
Indians were, in a way, a factor in preserving the life of the White 
Man on the New Continent, and but for the solicitude of the un- 
embittered, superstitious and kindly savage, civilization in this 
land would have been long deterred. 


NIAGARA GLEN 


The Niagara Glen excursion is one of the most beautiful and 
impressive that we have taken. The geology of the gorge is of ab- 
sorbing interest, and the plants to be studied are very abundant. 
The features, however, most worthy of attention are the great pot- 
- holes that came into existence during the last glacial period. As the 
turbulent water of the melting glacier swirled along its course, it 
rolled with it pebbles and boulders. If these boulders became 
caught in an eddy, they were whirled in a circular motion, eroding 
the rock beneath them. The holes thus worn in the rock by pebbles 
driven by water are called potholes. Many of these potholes are 
large enough to admit a man. Some of these holes indeed, are from 
ten to twelve feet in depth, and several feet across, proving the 
great erosive power of water carrying silt, rocks, sand or other 
sediment. 


Toap HoLLow 


Toad Hollow is a very delightful place to spend a day of nature 
study. There are several things found on this hike almost never 
seen on any of the others which we have taken. The most unusual 
thing to be found here’ is the exceptionally fine growth of the 
American Chestnut, a seldom seen tree in this section of the coun- 
try. On every hike taken to this place we have found the giant 
puffball mushrooms, the largest of which attained a diameter of 
fifteen inches. There is an active pothole here, one of the largest 
that has ever been seen by the Club. It is of such a size that it will 
hold several of the members at the same time comfortably. 


HAMPTON BROOK 


At Hampton Brook we always find an exceptional array of fine 
flowering plants. It is here that we most often find that beautiful 
songster, the Scarlet Tanager. It is really a very pretty sight to see 
one of the animated flashes of black and scarlet in the pleasant 
groves. The bed of the stream displays a most unusual abundance 
of concretions with septaria, these giving the effect of petrified 
turtles reclining on the bottom. 
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IN THE TOAD HOLLOW POTHOLE 


Point ABINO 


The hike at Point Abino is a very interesting one, and displays 
things not found anywhere else in this vicinity. It is here that the 
rare Beach Plum grows, the specimens are of unusually great size 
and hardiness, eking their life almost from the bare rocks. The 
hog-nosed snake, clown of the reptile world, was formerly abundant 
here. On several of the hikes here good Indian arrow-heads have 
been picked up. 

A person would have to travel a very great distance to see the 
duplicate of Point Abino sand dunes, some of which attain a height 
of fifty feet or more. Let us look for a moment to their construction. 
The foundation for the dunes, and all the country surrounding the 
dunes, is corniferous limestone. At Point Abino millions of tons of 
sand cover the limestone bed in the form of marching dunes. Since 
sand is fine and loose, the wind can easily disturb it, thus the wind 
blows the sand hither and thither and the dunes are always in a 
state of shifting. Those who have observed the dunes will re- 
member that the steep side was to the leeward. At times marching 
dunes are dangerous and destructive in that they often engulf and 
kill whatever is in their path, even trees. It might be added, lest 
one should gain the wrong impression, that the movement of these 
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dunes is scarcely perceptible, often moving but a few feet a year. 

Right at the apex of this small peninsula is a small group of 
grand old sycamores. Out on the barren rocks of the shore these old 
warriors have withstood the tempests, and the buffeting of tons of 
ice for long years. The-stamina of these scarred trees is remarkable 
and the subject has been named, not inaptly, “The Last Stand of 
the Sycamores.” 

GLEN ISABEL 


Twice yearly we are the guests of Mrs. Pliny McNaughton, one 
of the Roosevelt Field Club's best friends. Through her property 
runs charming Rush Creek, which has cut quite a deep gorge. Many 
unusually fine fossils have been found here, some of particularly 
large size. Aquatic insects are here studied to great advantage. On 
the fertile ground at this place grows the now rare sweet flag, 
formerly used by Indians for food, and now used for tonic. In this 
ravine have been found several of the interesting fossil orthoceras. 
They are a long, beautiful, conical shell, seldom found in good 
condition. 

I think this is a propitious time to say a word about conserva- 
tion. The older generation has not been careful enough in curbing 
their predatory instincts, and as a result, many rare and beautiful, 
even useful, animals and plants have become extinct. They did not 
foresee that their indiscriminate slaughter and their thoughtless de- 
struction to plant life would deprive their posterity the pleasure of 
the presence of these now extinct forms of life. It has been esti- 
mated that two-thirds of the wood cut annually is wasted, thus one 
year's supply of wood could be made to last for three with attentive, 
rigid conservation. It is not yet too late to begin to teach the public 
the necessity and value of the preservation of our natural resources. 
Thanks to a few broadminded men, the American Bison has been 
saved indefinitely from extinction. Why aren't there other broad- 
minded people to save the other fast disappearing creatures? Be- 
cause they don't realize the necessity. Clubs have been organized 
in which this is taught, and in these organizations all that is 
possible is done to show the people the folly of the wasting of 
natural resources. These Clubs are, sad to say, few and far between. 
Buffalo, however, is fortunate in having the Roosevelt Field Club. 
On the field trips the motto is ‘Enjoy, not Destroy,” and in years 
to come the value of this early training will be made manifest in the 
preservation of our precious, lessening natural resources, 

There are many foolish superstitions entertained by even many 
of our best educated people, that a Roosevelt Field Club member 
derides. It has not been until comparatively recently that the 
snake has not been loathed and despised by the average individual. 
Yet, there are still many who do not appreciate the true nature of 
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the snake. Here are explained a few of the silly beliefs the snake 
had to contend with, all of which were founded in imaginative 
minds, and many of which descended to us from the dark ages. 
First, a snake is not slimy, nor is he dirty; in fact, he is one of the 
very most fastidious of animals in regard to cleanliness. The idea 
regarding sliminess may have been incited by the glossy, waxy 
appearance of a snake after the shedding of its skin. Second, a 
snake's tongue is not its sting, but merely an organ of orientation, 
very highly developed. With it he investigates in an original way 
the nature of his immediate surroundings. Third, a milk snake or 
any other snake does not drink milk; in fact, milk is an unknown 
factor in the lives of these animals, and if confined with only milk 
to drink they would perish. The sole diet of most ophidians con- 
sists of rodents, insects, water, smaller snakes, and, it must be 
admitted in some varieties, small birds and eggs. Fourth, the 
northern water snake, contrary to popular belief, is not poisonous. 
It will bite, however, as will a number of non-poisonous snakes, but 
the result will be no worse than a scratch from your kitten. Fifth, 
it can be safely said that there are no venomous snakes in this part 
of the state. The majority of dangerous snakes are confined to the 
south and southwest. Lastly, there is no ‘hoop snake’; no snake 
goes about with the malicious intention of lashing people with its 
tail. Rattlesnakes do not commit suicide by biting themselves 
when cornered, and the breath of the spreading viper is no more 
dangerous than that of any other animal. So you see, the serpent is 
a painfully maligned creature that has been often sacrificed by the 
fabrications of imagination. Spare all the snakes you meet in the 
field, and tell your friends too, so that this misrepresented, martyred 
reptile may continue a life of innocent beneficence. 

Let it also be known that no Roosevelt Field Club girl will ever 
cover her head because of the presence of a bat. The bat has ex- 
tremely sensitive tactile organs, and even if blinded can safely fly 
without bumping anything or injuring themselves in any way. 
Their irregular flight is due to deviations from the course of flight 
in pursuit of nocturnal insects. No bat will ever inconvenience 
itself by becoming entangled in a woman's hair. If you tell a 
member of this Club that a toad or frog gives warts, he will laugh 
and tell you that warts are caused only by bad blood. Our amphibia 
are very beneficial being virtual fly traps for almost their sole diet 
consists of insects, worms and the like. 

What man has not in his youth called the doodle-bug from his 
sandy lair? I'll wager, however, that nine out of ten boys who 
visited Mr. Doodle-bug were in total ignorance of what he really 
was. This interesting insect is the larva of the antlion. He is found 
in sandy places at the very bottom of a conoid hole with declivitous 
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sides. When an unwary ant comes along he steps on the treacherous 
sand at the rim of this small hole, which slides in toward the center, 
carrying the ant with it. Although the ant tries to escape, the sand 
slides beneath his feet and his efforts are futile because the inevi- 
table result is that ant is carried down to the expectant mandibles 
of the crafty antlion. 

However, in my rambling on, I fear that I have diverged some- 
what from my subject. What I have attempted to do in the fore- 
going paragraphs is to show the charm and value in an organization 
like the Roosevelt Field Club. The influence of the Club does not 
stop and lose itself among the members, but does quite the opposite. 
It has been my own experience to save many a bird and flower from 
destruction by just a few well chosen words. And surely, every 
Roosevelt Field Club member can say the same. 


ELIGIBILITY AND PRIVILEGES 


Any nature lover from twelve years of age upward is eligible to 
the membership of this Club. The dues are twenty-five cents 
yearly, just enough to cover the cost of mailing the notices of 
lectures and hikes. Attendance is not compulsory, but compliance 
with all rules governing dues and conduct is required. All members 
are entitled to go on any regularly scheduled field trips and the 
illustrated lectures given during the winter. Stunts and tests of 
physical endurance are barred, and all field trips are modulated 
with consideration for the strength of the smaller members. 

For two summers the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences main- 
tained a camp for its members in Allegany State Park. Roosevelt 
Field Club members were also privileged to attend this camp. A 
number of them did so to their great advantage. Each day some 
member of the Natural Science Society's staff would conduct a 
hike among the various mountains. 

From what has been said in this article concerning this inspiring 
organization which has to do with the things of the great out-of- 
doors, it must be apparent to many people that the Roosevelt Field 
Club offers opportunities for young people, that are not to be had in 
any other similar society. Young people, especially city dwellers, 
cannot do better than to join a group that has proven its worth, as 
has the organization described in this article, and eligible young 
folk are cordially invited to join the ranks of the Field Club and 
become acquainted with the realm of nature and all of its inex- 
haustible charm and beauty. 


THE Rooseve.t Hospspy CLuB 


In the Roosevelt Field Club there are a number of High School 
students, who are intensely interested in the study of nature and 
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are desirous of delving deeper into its secrets than is possible in the 
Roosevelt Field Club proper. For the accommodation of these 
ambitious naturalists the Roosevelt Hobby Club has been organized. 
It is for the purpose of studying natural science in a more scientific 
way, that the members have come together. The enthusiasm mani- 
fested has indeed been gratifying, and it is expected that this Club 
will soon reach the acme of perfection and will be the goal of all 
conscientious, ambitious Field Club members. 

On Thursday, March 5th, 1925 the first meeting was held at the 
home of the writer. At this meeting a constitution was adopted and 
the officers elected. It was decided that we assemble each alternate 
Thursday at the homes of the members in rotation. At each gather- 
ing some member is to give a paper, a lecture on some topic relating 
to natural science. The officers for the first year are as follows: 
President, Irving G. Reimann; Vice President, Willis Hickes; Re- 
cording Secretary, Jeanette Zingsheim; Corresponding Secretary, 
Rose Bindeman; Treasurer, Frederick Bowman. 

During the spring and fall months hikes are to be taken every 
other Saturday, alternating with those taken by the Roosevelt 
Field Club. These expeditions are to be taken with Professor W. P. 
Alexander as leader. We expect to have these hikes somewhat 
longer than those of the Field Club proper, and to study the sub- 
jects to a more thorough degree. Due to the limited membership 
we shall be able to gain access to places from which the larger Club 
was excluded. 


ELIGIBILITY AND PRIVILEGES 


Since the meetings are to be held at the homes of members, it 
has been deemed necessary to limit the membership to fifteen. It 
is unfortunate that the membership must be restricted, but with a 
small number often more can be accomplished. To be eligible for 
membership to this Club one must be at least fourteen years of age, 
preferably a High School Student. It is essential, to become a 
member of this Club, for one to have distinguished himself in work 
in the Roosevelt Field Club. There is no initiation fee but dues are 
collected each week from each member, amounting to ten cents per 
individual. Thrice absent without a legitimate excuse means loss of 
membership and someone on the waiting list is voted in. Those 
who are inattentive or unwilling to do the work with the others are 
also liable to expulsion by a majority vote of those present. 

We also contemplate a stay in Allegany State Park this coming 
summer under the chaperonage and guidance of Professor Alexander. 
A camp in a place like this would be of indefinable value. We could 
here study nature undefiled by man, and could learn by experience 
the secrets of nature, that can never be fully understood and 
appreciated by book-learning. 
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magazine will tell you about our 
hobby. We print Hossirs and 
are glad to submit it as evidence 
of our ability. 


Your story needs just as appro- 
priate, although perhaps different, 
treatment. Let our service 
department suggest a plan. 
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Motion Pictures the 
Kodak Way 


With the Cine-Kodak, personal “movies” of the 
people and things that interest you are as easy 
to make as snapshots. The Cine-Kodak is 
remarkably compact, but it makes wonderful 
motion pictures. @ Motion pictures the Kodak 
Way is a new idea, and you'll want to know 
about it, Let us show you by actual demon- 
stration on the screen, either in the 
store or at your 


J. F. ADAMS 


459 Washington St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Seneca 0940 
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